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▼•i. ▼. AFBIi:., 18S8. If«. 1. 



THREE HISTORIES: 

FEBSCPTT »ANCmOFT CARLYLE. 

SPAIN. 1.MKBICA. rSANCB. 



Three recent Histories are on our table — each of them pe- 
culiar and remarkable, each bearing within itself and in the 
public mind, the promise of not bemg soon forgotten. Two 
of them are by Americans, who do honor to their birthright — 
the third is by an Englishman, whom we may rightly claim 
for our own, on account of his affinity with our free democrat 
tic spirit, and because, moreover, our coilbtif^has given to 
his works a broader and warmer home, than they have found 
in their native Britain. 

Thetse three works might, without much forcing, be regard- 
^ as ibnninc a Trilogy, representing the three great Dramas 
in Modem History. The first is a good representative of 
what has well been called the beginning of Modern History; 
the era when the chaotic elements of feudal strifes submitted 
to the creative spirit of national order, the powers of warring 
nobles were subjected to kingly rule, individual nations con- 
solidated, and that system of international relations begun, 
which under the name of the balance of power, has continued 
to this day. No names deserve to characterize this era, so 
much as those of Ferdinand and Isabella. No mind was so 
efficient as Isabella's in quelling the strifes in a kingdom and 
bringing every refractory power into subjection to the sover- 
eign sway. No genius was so subtle and far reaching as Fer- 
dinand's in the intrigues and enterprises of that system of in- 
ternational politics, which sprung up in his day. 
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2 ' Three Histories. 

The second of these works, (Bancroft*s United States,) re- 
lates the colonization of North-America, the coarse of Euro- 
pean enterprise in the new world, the beginning of Colonial 
government, and is in future volumes to trace fully the rise 
and progress of our free institutions. In this period, we may 
see especially manifested the power of individual enterprise, 
and a race of men, "by dividing ocean kept apart," enslaved 
neither by nobles or king, rising gradually to self-reliance and 
to that self-government, which is perfect freedom. 

In the third work, (Carlyle*s,) we may see a portraiture of 
the death-struggle between the goverwnents of the Old World, 
and that democratic spirit which was kindled partly by the 
example of America, and partly by the oppressions of aristoc- 
racy and the corruptions of government and social life in Eu- 
rope. 

In the first work we behold the victory of royal power over 
the feudal aristocracy. In the second we see the emancipation 
of the people in a new world. In the third we may contem- 
plate the effect of the new bom giant democracy in its struggle 
with the remnants of tyranny, whether of Monarch or noble in 
the old world. 

The first Drama seems almost complete, and the feudal pdvr- 
er of the nobles to have received its death Wow throughout the 
civilized world. But the curtain yet veils from us the last acts 
of the two other Dramas. What shall be the fate of our boast- 
ed free institutions in this land of their birth — what shall be 
their efiect upon the governments of the old world— remains 
in an obscurity, which time alone can reveal to us, aod which 
the eye of the All-Seeing alone knows. 

A comparison might be instituted between these three pe- 
riods in respect to Religion, Literature and the Arts, as well 
as in Government, but without attempting this, we pass on, 
and will merely give a hasty critical notice of each of the three 
histories in question. 

I. History of the Reion of Fsbdinand and Tsabblla, the Catholic. By 
William H. PrescoU, In three Volumes, Boston, 1838. 

Looking at these three elegant volumes as they laid on the 
bookseller's counter, we were almost disposed to quarrel with 
the author for writing so long a book on such a subject, and 
tempting us to read more upon a single reign, than we can 
afford to do consistently with our general plan. We knew 
indeed, that the subject had some interest, and that the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella was an era in the history of Spain. 
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Three IR$tories. ft 

We knew t#o (for is it not written in the Child's Geography,) 
that it was Isabella, who was the first and last friei:^ of Co- 
lumbus, and that to her patronage, we owe the discovery of 
America. Still we were reluctant to go through three oo- 
tavoes about these two monarch's, e^ecially in this season of 
interesting books. But seduced by the beautiful page and by 
friendly advisings, we made the attempt. Instead of repining 
at the length of the book, we were unwilling to attend to any 
thing else until we had devoured the last page of the last vol- 
ume. 

It may be on account of our peculiar ignorance, but surely 
it seems wonderful, that so little should be known of this most 
interesting epoch in history. Momentous events without num- 
ber crowd these pages. The submission of feudal clans to 
soyereign sway, the beginning of true national order and in- 
ternational relations, the era of the application of the great 
modern inventions to the arts of life, the age of Columbus and 
Ximenes and Gonsalvo, the era of the Conquest of Granada, 
and of the most famous Italian wara and of famous intrigues be- 
tween European potentates — all these circumstances mark the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, as second in interest to no 
other similar period of history. 

These monarchs themselves are among the world's truly 
great personages. Ferdinand was a politician on the grandest 
scale, able to outwit every other sovereign in intrigue, as well 
as conquer every enemy in battle. Isabella was the exemplar 
of a Queen — a greater than Elizabeth. With a warrior's ener- 
gy and all a woman's gentleness, with ardent affections and 
with a purity beyond even the breath of reproach, with inflexi- 
ble attachment to her plans of government and determination 
to carry them into effect against all opposition, whether from 
nobles or populace, and yet with the tenderest regard for the 
welfare of her subjects, she stands among the highest of her 
sex. The establishment of the Inquisition was indeed a blem- 
ish upon her character. But it came from the excess of a vir- 
tue. Religion, sincere and generally consistent, was the strong- 
est feature in her character; and her own wish to convert the 
Heathen and the influence of her Confessors induced her to 
try even by force to convert the Jews and Moors, and to ex- 
tend to them the cruel alternative of exile or baptism. Her 
fault in this was the fault of her age, even of its purest minds, at 
least in Catholic countries. 

Mr Prescx)tt's work is remarkable for many things — for the 
difficulties (loss of eye-sight,) under which it was begun — for 
the singular amount of new materials, which it embodies, and 
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for the clear classic style in which it is written. Reading th^ 
text alone, one can enjoy a clear, fascinating narrative, that 
has the interest of romance, minded with political and philo- 
sophical reflections, that, to a right mind, have an interest far 
higher than romance. Reading the notes in connection, one 
finds before him an amount of rare and valuable learning, that 
may well raise his admiration of the author's industry, and 
rebuke his own idleness. 

This is a charming way of writing books — this way of put- 
ting all the erudite references and less important digressions 
in the notes. It reminds one of sailing along a pleasant and 
well cleared river — the stream clearly flowing — here and there 
a pleasant island, that instead of interrupting the river's course, 
serves to beautify it, and stately trees growing on the margin^ 
which would be snags if placed in the current. 

Mr. Prescott's style partakes something of his subject. It 
has something of a Castilian dignity, but without any of its 
stiffness. A manly noble sense of right and, reverence for the 
higher nature of man, and a vindication of free principles, ren- 
ders his work ennobling as well as instructive. We rejoice 
for him and' our native literature, that a second edition is in 
piess. 

II. History of thi United States. By George Bancroft. Boston. 1837. 
Volume Second. 

Here we have promise of a history worthy the subject — a 
work of which our nation may be proud, and in which man- 
kind ought to rejoice. Here our nation has found a fit chron- 
icler, and humanity o true and able friend. 

Coleridge divides history into three kinds — the mere chron- 
icle — the history written in reference to a vindication of some 
particular form of government — and lastly, the philosophical 
nistory, that looks at the course of events, as manifesting the 
great principles of human nature. Mr. Bancroft's work has 
the excellence of both the latter classes. It is a history of the 
United States, and of our free institutions, while at the same 
lime, it is written in a spirit that is not narrowed down to any 
one country or government, but which is as wide and gener- 
cius R? the elements of humanity itself. We challenge the 
whole realm of history to produce more eloquent writing and 
TiDble thought, than is to be found in some passages of his 
work. Take the chapter on the Quaker5?, especially that part 
of It which contains the comparison between William Penn 
and John Locke. Why not extract this sometime for the 
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ediicatioii of your readers ? Yeu cannot give them any thing 
better. 

Mr. Bancroft is a thorough democrat, and we like him all 
the better for that. He is not one of those grovelling, dirty, 
democrats, who, haying no faith in any thing but flesh and 
dust, place all critemn of right in the arbitrary will of the 
Hiany. He believes there is a spirit in man, and that the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty has given him understanding, and that 
the voice of the people, when fully and seriously uttered, is the 
vmce of universal reason — the voice of God. He derides Ath- 
eism as the metaphysician's folly, of which indeed the people 
may for a while be the dupe, but which the real heart of hu- 
manity abhors, and will ere long crush. 

Mr. Bancroft is something of a political partisan, and has 
lately received a goodly reward for his zeal, in the shape of 
the Cdlectorship of Boston. We earnestly hope, that he will 
not allow himself to be engrossed by party politics, nor "give 
to party what was meant for mankind. " Already he has in 
some instances, published electioneering addresses, in which 
his principles, that are so noble, when stated in his history, 
have received such a local application, as to take that one fatal 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. However, he writes 
the best party papers, and if forced to read any, we should pre- 
fer his. We hope, that his principles will do something to 
elevate his party, and all parties; but the fear is, that party 
politics will sink him to their own level. He certainly de- 
serves the praise of having advocated, consistently and elo- 
quently, the noblest ideas of democracy extant, excepting 
always, those of Dr. Channing. His success, and growing 
fame, show how much better the lot of him who attaches him- 
self to great principles is, than of those time-servers, no mat- 
ter what may be their talent, who, devoid of fixed principles, 
are ever looking this way and that way for hints to guide them 
in their expedients, and sooner or later falling into that insig- 
nificance which their imbecility merits. 

We trust that Bancroft will finish his work as well as he has 
begun, and that when he touches upon the times connected 
with-present politics, he may strive to be true and impartial, 
as if standing on holy ground, and with the words of prayer 
on his lips. 

lir. The French Hevolution. By Thomas Carlyle Three VaiumeM in Two, 

Boston. 1838. 

What the world will make of this strangest of all books, re- 
mains yet to be seen. Many call its " stuff" "a dose," &c., 
and other many extol it to the skies. 
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It is hard to decide what to call the book, whether prose or 
poetry, history or epic. It seems to partake of both. Perteps 
the Westminster Review spoke rightly, when, with much 
praise it called it a prose epic. 

The lovers of Sartor will love this new child of the same 
genius, and many, to whom Sartor was an enigma and offence, 
will be charmed with the stirring narrative and spirited por- 
traiture of the present work. AH must allow it the great 
excellence of transporting the readers' minds to the very times 
and places recorded, and showing events^ characters, and 
passions, as they actually were. We venture to say, that im» 
man will get through the first hundred pages, which are the 
driest in the book, without a burning curiosity to read the 
whole. 

Some will think that the author shows too little sensibility 
at the horrors he records. Indeed he does almost seem at 
times like a cold souled spirit, sitting on some distant ptanet, 
and looking on the scenes and strifes, and cooly smiling at the 
odd things, which those strcmge creatures, called men and 
women, are doing. But our author writes like a true artist, 
like a Shakspeare and Goethe, and deems that enough is doije 
both for truth and sensibility when men and events are descri- 
bed just jas they are, and all natural lights are shining on them. 
Indeed, that man has the noUest mith and feeling, who is 
willing to let God's world speak for itself, without marring the 
great harmony by his own squeaking explanations; and who 
de^ms the light of heaven enough for earth's scenes, without 
his holding up his petty candle for men to see by. 

Carlyle shows us the French Revolution as it is, and lets it 
speak /for itself. His moral, like God's and natures, breathes 
from every event and character, and is not stuck on at the end. 

Some of his writing, as a matter of words and style, is bad- 
But we do not believe it is affected. It is his way, and has its 
merits as such. In this particular work, the style pretty well 
befits the theme. The lough, broken march of his periods, and 
the* many strange and uncouth words, make pretty appro- 
priate music for the wild tramp of events, the infernal marsh 
of chaos come again, which the French Revolution presents to 
us. We wish he would continue the work, and portray the 
upstart Corsican, with that same pen that has painted Louis, 
and Mirabeau, and Dan ton, and Seagreen Robespierre. What 
better theme ? s. o. 
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A FACT>ND AN INFERENCE. 

QY fi. J. mJIM&i:(»P«Ry MBABVUiUB, PBNK. 

Thbrb is a fact connected with the spread of the christian 
religion, which has forcibly struck me, and which yet I do not 
i^e^Jeet having seen noticed by any writer. It is namely this : 
That while in the earlier ages of christiapity, the christian 
reli^n ^read itself rapidly over tlie heathen world, and was 
embraced by millions from a conviction of its truth and intrin^ 
eic worthf the missionary eSbrts of the present day for its dis- 
semination in heathen countries, have been singularly unsuc^ 
cessfuUand unproductive of the desired results. 

If we examine into this matter, we find, that during the first 
four, and at least part of the fifth, centuries, the christian 
religion^ under almost every conceivable difficulty and oppo- 
sition, spread rapidly over every part of the known world, and 
was embraced by millions, apparently from no other motive 
tbm. a sincere amviction ^f its truth. After this we find it 
extend itself with much less rapidity, and the motives from 
which it is embraced become of a much more doubtful nature. 
We should hardly dare to attribute the conversion of Clovis 
and his Franks, at the close of the fifth century, to any inter- 
nal conviction of the truth, or the moral excellence of Chris- 
tianity ; and the conversion of the Saxons in the eighth cen- 
tury, is known to have been the effect of military violence, and 
relentless persecution. Gradually we find its diffusion become 
slower. We even find it losing ground in those portions of 
Asia in which it appeared most firmly established ; and in the 
northern parts of Africa, in which it once flourished, it became 
aln^ost wholly extirpated. And if we descend now to our own 
times, we find, that under far more favorable circumstances 
than those in which any of the early christians after the Apos- 
tolic age, were ever placed, all our missionary efforts for the 
conversion of heathen nations, have produced little effect. 

That these fiacts are as I have stated them will not be (tenied. 
They rest on the concurrent testimony -of the histoiy of past 
times, and of our own experience ; and it may not be an unin- 
teresting inquiry, Why the missionary efforts of the present 
day are so unsuccessful, when compared with those of the 
earlier ages of Christianity ? 

That the first promulgation of the christian religion was 
much assisted by the miraculous power with which its first 
heralds were endowed, is fully admitted ; and though it is 
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generally held among Protestants that these miraculous powers 
were limited to the Apostolic ase, yet their influence must 
have extended itself to a somewhat* later period. But from 
about the beginning of the second century, that religion had 
to depend for its {nromnlgation solely on the same moral means 
which are now in operation ; and yet then we And it spread- 
ing itself rapidly over the heathen countries of the known 
world, while now it hardly makes any progress in them. 
Whence is this difference ? 

We cannot attribute it to any superior means which the 
missionaries of those early times possessed over those of the 
present day. On the contrary, in this res|)ect the advantage 
is decidedly on the side of the latter. The first herakls of tbe^ 
cross were conunonly poor men, or men of moderate means. 
They lived at a time when there was little intercourse between 
the people of different countries, and when but few facilities 
for travelling existed. Besides, theirs was, comparatively 
speaking, an illiterate age, when they had chiefly to depend 
on oral communication for the promulgation of their opinions, 
and could derive but little assistance from books. Now, in aU 
these respects, the missionaries of the present day have decide 
edly the advantage. The extensive commercial intercourse 
which now exists between different countries, gives to them 
an easy access even to the most distant parts of the globe. 
The zeal of their christian brethren fbmish them amply with 
the necessary pecuniary means, and they find in the press, an 
auxiliary power for the dissemination of their sentiments, 
totally unknown to their early predecessors. 

Neither can we attribute the superior success of the earlier 
missionaries to any superior devotedness to the cause. In this 
respect the missionaries of the present day need not fear a 
comparison. We see them, with a spirit of self sacrifice 
worthy of the Apostolic times, quit their homes and kindred 
for the most remote climes, and cheerfully sacrifice their ease, 
their comfort, their health, and even life itself, to impart the 
blessings of Christianity to distant nations. 

Nor can it be supposed, that the heathen nations who em- 
braced chiistianity in those earlier ages, possessed an adapta- 
tion for the reception of truth, beyond what is possessed by 
the heathen nations of the present day. Converts were then 
made in almost every known country in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; not merely in the neighborhood of Palestine, but in 
the remotest region — on the borders of the Ganges — at the 
pillar of Hercules — and in the British Isles. Neither were 
their conversions limited to such nations as had been previously 
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prepa^^d for.thetn hy a superior degree of eivilfxaticui. Tiiejr 
mcliukd equally the illiterate and rude Barbarian, and thV 
civilized Greek and Roman ; and the nation of the Goths, when- 
converted to Christianity in the fourth century, by the preach^- 
ing and th© virtues of Ulphilas, were certainly not superior 
in civilizatkm to the Tartars of the present day. ' * 

But if we must not look to these causes, for a solution of the* 
question under consideratimi, to what then cioin we tittiiblte 
the dmnge which Jms taken place ? I can only account for ft 
by the. supposition, that in the fourth and fifth centuries^' 
changes took place in the doctrines of Christianity, whereby^ 
its.truths were rendered less efficacious, and less acceptable to 
the humaoL mind. 

When we see a cause followed, and continue to be followed, 
by an efieci which we cannot trace to any other cause^ we are 
justified in thinking that there must be a connection between 
such cause 4ind effect, even if that connection should not be 
strikingly apparent at first view. Now, if I mistake not, we 
liave, in regard to the subject under consideration, such a cause 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, which was introduced into thc^ 
church in the fourth century, and perfected in the fifth, (a)' 
It is true, that several heathen nations embraced Christianity 
after the date of the Council of Constantinople, which may be 
considered as the true era of the introduction of this new d<^- 
ma; but we must consider that it would take some time 
before the clergy, who had decreed it, could induce the great 
body of believers to embrace it, or before it would produce 
any practical effect. It deserves notice, however, that the 
Goths, the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, Burgundians, Vandals, 
and other barbarian nations, who voluntarily embraced Chris- 
tianity in the latter part of the fourth, or the fifth century, all 
received it in the Arian, that is, in the Unitarian form ; an4 
preserved it in that form for a great length of time ; so that the 
historian Gibbon observes, that when Clovis, the King of the 
Pranks, was baptized in the year 496, he alone, of all the 

a Note. — Thia doctrine had its origin in the scholastic philosophy of Plato. 
The foundation for its introduction into the christian church was laid in the year 
825, at the Council of Nice, where the consubstantiation of the Son with the 
Father, but not his equality^ was decreed ; and where ^lothing was said respecting 
the lloly Spirit. At the Council of Constantinople, held in the year 331, tho 
perfect equality of the Son and the Holy Spirit, with the Father*, was established ; 
and at the Councils of Ephesuff, in 431, and of Calccdon, in 451, this doctrine 
i»a« Btill fijrtfier modified and improved, until il became gradually reduced to tho 
Ibrra in which it ^sisls at D)« present iday. - - •^ 

2 
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olnriBfian Rings, belonged to the •rthodM fkith. It it abcf 
4eservttg our attentioo, that from the time that the doetrine 
of the Trinity eame to be ^enermUy received by the drordi, 
iNdtmtary conversions to Christianity in a great measure ceased ; 
so that after that time, persecution and violence were but too 
often the means resorted to, to convert men to the christian 
faith. 

From these historical facts, I am irresistibly led to the con* 
dusion, that it was the introduction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which at first checked, and which now continues to 
obstruct, the |;eneral dUTusion of Christianity ; and which will 
ever jnrevent it from becoming the universal rdigion of man- 
kind, so long as that dogma is retained among its artides of 
ikith. 

Let no one say, that I overrate the influence of the belief 
m the Divine Unity. That belief lies at the foundation of all 
true religion, and is at the same time so congenial to the human 
heart and understanding,, that were it not fat the unwearied 
pains which are taken to indoctrinate and fir^ten children^^ 
from their earliest years, into the belief of the doctrine of thet 
Trinity, christians would long since have retured to the simple 
faith of the primitive cburdi. 

If any one shcMald feel indined to dovbt, whether that faith 
possess the influence which I attribute to it, I would refer such 
to the present condition of the Jews, as a standing evidence of 
its power. It is now nearly ^hteen centuries since that, 
people were carried away out of their own ccwntry, and scat- 
tered among the nations of the earth. Every other aation 
which has been thus conquered and dispersed, has entirely 
lost its identity and name, and has become incorporated with 
its conquerors. The Jews alone, after eighteen centuries, 
remain a perfectly distinct people. Thou^ scattered among 
ail nations, and subdivided into feeble societies, almost every 
where persecuted and oppressed, yet we never find them 
amalgamated with, and lost among, those with whom they 
dwell. They every where preserve their identity ; and it b 
8npi)osed, from statistical inquiries, that they are, at the 
present day, as numerous as thev were at an;^ time during 
the most prosperous days of their national independence; 
perhaps more so. 

If it be now asked, to what cause we must attribute this 
singular phenomenon, I answer, that I can discover no other 
than their befief in the Divine Unity .^ It is the power of this 
fii^th which has hitherto preserved them, and served to them as 
a bond of union in their dbpersion among the nations ; and I 
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f^l convinced, that the power or that iiiith will preserve them 
as a dbtinct people, until the time, predicted bv tlie Apostb 
Paul, (b) shall have arrived, when the present oostacle to tbn 
general reception of Christianity having been removed, aM 
Israel shall confess with their Samaritan countijmen of old: 
That Jesus of Nazareth is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of tba 
world, (c) 

THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION, 

Tbubbbis a question which I wbh to propose to the EpisocH)^! 
Church, to which I think an answer will be difficult* Yott 
know how moch stress is laid, by that community, upon wbal 
is called the regular Episcopal ordination; without tkmrom 
one is considered a true minister, an authorized preacher of the 
gospel Now let me suppose a case. If one or several of tha 
Mshops of the church in the United States or England, wera 
to become Unitarian, should declare that the doctrine of the 
praver book is incorrect and unscriptural, and should acciH'di- 
mgly proceed to alter the same, such bishop or bisliops would 
be immediately deposed from their office, by the regular eccle^ 
siastical authorities. But suppose they refused to respect 
those authorities, and should go on to preach their new faith« 
and to ordain priests and deacons as before, woukl they still 
be entitled to the name and office of bishops, and would ordi- 
nation by their hands be accounted valid 7 I suppose thai 
every one, certainly every Episcopalian, must answer, no ; for 
their own ordination, with all its rights and privileges, would 
have been annulled by the same power by which it was cod* 
ferred, and all its sanctity, wliataver tl^t might be, would have 
ceased. The bishops so deposed, therefore, would cease to be 
bishops, according to the Episcopal sense of the word, and 
especially, (which seems to me beyond conti'oversy) they 
would no longer have authority to ordain others, and ordina^ 
tion by their hands, would be no more than ordination by any 
protestant clergyman. 

I think that very few Episcopnlinns would contest this 
position. The powers to bind and to loose^ are in this case 
inseparable. If the church has not power to depose, its power 
to ordain cannot claim much importance or sanctity. But 



* Rom. X. 35. 86. e John IV. i%. 
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«pply the principle to the present Episcopal Church anditi 
ttipostolic succession. In the time of Henry th^ VIII* its 
fexistence began. That monarch ^as ofTended, because the 
Pope would not sanction a divorce from Catharine, when he 
.wished to marry another. He accordingly set the Pope at 
idefianqe, declared himself the head of the church, and ordered 
the clergy to continue in their offices and duties as before. 
The whole English church tons immediately excommunicated. 
Its bishops and all its clergy were deposed by the highest 
authorities of the regular church, the same by whom they 
were in the first place installed. If those authorities had 
power to appoint, they had power to remove. If their ordi- 
nation bestowed peculiar sanctity, their excommunication 
•removed it. By that excommunication the English clergy 
were put upon precisely the same ground with protestam 
initristers in general. They no longer possessed any sanctity 
•by right of their ordination. But it may be said, the bill m 
excommunication was a mere dead letter; it had no efiect; the 
•English church was able to uphold itself. In this answer we 
Icome at the truth. From the power of King Henry VIII. 
proceeded the actual authority of that church. His passions 
originated, and his power sustained it. It could no longer 
assert any authority derived from the virtue of Catholic ordi- 
nation. Its bishops went on to ordain, but they had no ecck^- 
«iasticftl right to do so; their authority from the church had 
•ceased, and that from the King substituted. 

. Here then, the whole Episcopal church stands in the same 
position that was supposed just now. It stands even more 
4infavorably, on account of the discreditable causes of its first 
"separation from the mother church ; for it is well kmjwn that 
the cause of its separation was not reformation in doctrine, 
•but the Selfish purposes of Henry VIII. It seems to me, there- 
fore, perfectly plain, that whatever claims the Catholic church 
may have to an Apostolic succession, by virtue of the regular 
ecclesiastical ordination of its clergy fi'om the Apostles down, 
iBUch claims no more belong to the Episcopal church than to the 
Calvinist and Lutheran. As to the claims of the Catholics 
inquiry need not here be made. Every ecclesiastical historian 
knows that much ingenuity is requisite to support them ; that 
many of the links in the chain are very rotten ; and that, for 
the period before the beginning of the third century, conjecture 
must take the place of fact, in proving an unbroken succession. 
But this was not the point to which the present article k 
directed. In concluding, I will remark, that I have no enmity 
whatever against the Episcopal church. It is undoubtedly, a 
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component part, as well as the other christian communities, of 
the holy church universal. We oppose it, only wherein it sets 
up unauthorized claims, to the prejudice of others. e. 



VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. • 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KOSEOARTEN. 

Through night to mom — and when the dreadful gloom 
Around thee, veils creation's cheerful light — 

Then cheer thee, cheer thee! from the midnight dark 
Soon shall a ^sunrise follow, mild and bright. 

Through storm to rest! — and if through earth and heaven 
Its thundering wheel the raging tempest roll, 

Then calm thy heart — ^when the loud tumult's o'er, 
A blessed stillness comes to cheer thy soul. 

Through frost to spring ! — and if the north wind sweeps. 
And every thing of earth is chilled and numb, 

Then cheer thee — when wild winter's ravings cease, 
The young and gentle breath of spring will come. 

Through strife to victory ! — and in serried rank 
If thousand deaths should threaten to destroy. 

Cheer thee — the battle's stifling press shall end 
In peaceful march, and victor's shout of joy. 

Through toil to sleep ! — and when the noon's hot breath 

Heavy and close upon thy path-way lies, 
Then cheer thee — soon the cool of evening blows. 

Bringing sweet slumber to thy weary eyes. 

Through cross to thy salvation ! — and when life. 
With troubles strong as giants threaten thee, 

Then cheer thee — from all wretchedness and grief, 
The God of peace shall set thy spirit free. 

The way of the crosa is the way of light. 
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Through woe to joy! — and weep'st thou in the morn, 
And weepV thou when the midnight wraps the sky — 

Cheer then thy heart, and let the Father care, 
Who watches thee above with pitying eye. 

Through death to life ! — up through this vale of tears, 
The earth — this thistle-Md of life below, 

To the great supper of the blest above, 

That upper world where joys forever flow. c. p. c. 



r.ETTERS FROM COUNTRY COUSIlfs. 

NO. IV, 

* # # * » Kesp Washington's birth dayt To be sure we 
shall ! Ay, and keep it holy. We are too' apt, my friend, to 
forget 'that holydays are holy days : and even when we cannot 
escape the remembrance of' this truth — ^as on Christmas — we 
get rid of it as fast as possible ; do up the religion of the day 
by going to church in the morning, and then rush home to 
drown our devotion by seas of cider, and continents of pump- 
kin pie. This, mind me, I say not of all, but of us that throve 
first under the cold skies of New England : nnd we have the 
feelings of which I speak, because, ( if I mistake not,) our 
fathers made religion a strait jacket, " to keep the rogues in 
order," which their sons have found it necessary to put off 
when about to eat largely, laugh, and make merry. But here 
in Ohio, it is our faith, that joy, light-heartedness, and love, 
whether they find expression in singing, dancing, laughing, or 
kissing, are ever good, ever holy, ever acceptable to Him who 
seeth the heart. In this faith we think, that by the morning 
prayer, the forenoon's lesson, the covered and crowded table, 
the walk of the afternoon, and the sports of the evening, we 
keep the day holy ; for in all these occupations and places, we 
have with us, the sense of God's goodness, might, and care ; 
the devotion, which, like a dove, descended upon us when 
before the altar, broods all the day over our soul, and stills, 
for the time at least, its chaotic hopes, and fears, and passions, 
into order and beauty. 
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But; perhaps you wiU ask» how we keep Washibgton's birth 
day holy? Even as we do thai of Jesus. How! cry you, 
compare the coming of a mere man with that of the Saviour? 
My friend, we male no comparisons: we look on all such 
events as equaHy manifestations of the Almighty goodness; 
and though we may and should feel deeper joy at some of 
them than at others* We use in all the same forms, that it may 
be present to us that we owe all to the same being. In our 
view, He sent Washington to work his appointed work, as 
certainly as He sent Jesus, and without approaching the ques-> 
tion of doctrinal divinity, we feel that we snould worship Him 
for^both. 

And this leads mo to tell you what we did last year -upon 
the 23d of February. In the morning we had prayers read^ 
which were selected fixmi the bible and Episcopal service. At 
ten we met again, and having pra)red once more, and song a 
Kttle hymn written for the occasion, 1 read a paper which I 
had drawn up, containing the evidences 'of Washington*^ 
mission, as they struck me. His early hardening of body, 
and developement of active powers, without e^^posure to 
the dangers of a camp ; his perfect fitness as respects age, 
experience, character, and political position, to lead our 
armies ; his wonderful power over the whole nation, with an 
apparent unconsciousness, oa his part, that it existed; his 
passage through wars unharmed, and continued strength, till 
ne had established our constitutional government, a thins 
which no other man could have done: these developed and 
detailed, appeared to me as clear marks of design as the forma^ 
tion of the eye, and I so attempted to present them to others. 
After I had done reading, some conversation took place respect* 
ing the facts of which I had been speaking, and of their bear- 
ing upon the adaptations which I had suggested ; and this 
interested most of us till dinner-time. After dinner we had a 
ramble in the woods ; and few returned without having found 
something curious to inquire and talk about, to say nothing of 
the wholesome air we had breathed. Then came tea, and 
after tea, singing, dancing, story- telling, and all the games that 
boys and girls make so much of. 

This year our ** ceremonies,** as we call them, will be the 
same substantially, and I am preparing a paper to show the 
economy of our political leader, as I think we need much to 
have economy preached to us in these days. And thus we 
propose to have some one of Washington's wonderful powers 
and virtues laid before us in detail every year ; an easy task, 
now that we have Spark's edition of his writings. 
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Bui Washington's Urth day, though it ranks, with us^ cundng 
the holiest days of the year, is but one of twelve sudi holy- 
days whi(*ii we purpose to keepi not including Christinas and 
New Year. 

Upon the 20th of January, we have the acknowledgment 
of our independence by Great Britain ; a tinae to commenM>rate 
the blessings of peace, and the folly of war. Upon the 30th of 
March we bail the birth of spring, which begins upon that day^ 
as you know ; and some years can rejoice in her coming, even 
then, with garlands of wild flowers. Then we think of the 
{spring of regeneration in the soul of man,* and of the resurrec* 
tion, and the whole material world crowds to offer us illustra- 
tions. Our April festival is also upon that day, and though no 
pvent of particular interest occurred on that day, during that 
month died Chaucer, Shakspeare, Bacon, Franklin, and Byron^ 
80 that we have no dearth of subjects to speak of. May brings 
us may-day : the 21st of June ushers in summer: July has its 
f* Independence": and the 15th of August was the birth day 
both of Napoleon Bonaparte, and Walter Scott. Septembe^r 
carries thp year into autumn : and upon the 19th of October 
was the surrender of Cornwallis — upon the2Qth the discovery 
of America by Columbus. Upon the 21st of November the 
Cape of Good Hope was first doubled ; while in December the 
21st brings winter, the 22d the landing at Plymouth. 

You see that we have thust in each month, one day that is 
set apart from business, from toil, from worldly anxiety, and 
given to the contemplation of nature; or the great events of 
history ; or the lives of the leading spirits that have trod our 
earth : and in all of these to the guiding and governing hand 
of our Heavenly Father. We hope, in this way, to serve 
literature, science, and religion. Business is, in this country, 
like asun« whose vast centripital force tends ever to draw us 
in, and absorb us wholly: in the hope that our holydays will 
aid in producing a counteracting power, we adopt them ; and 
I cannot but wish that others would follow our example. A 
few national holydays may be enough ; but I am inclined to 
think, it would be well for every family, and circle, and school^ 
to have others of their own ; not play days, but holy days — 
kept, more or less in the manner that I have described. 

J. H. F. ,' 
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CHRIST THE SAVIOUR OF MEN. 



Unitarian christians are often accused of denying the 
Saviour, and rejecting the atonement. If, by the firstof these 
chaises, it is meant, that they deny that Jesus Christ and God 
the Father are the same being; and by the second, that this 
being was punished on the cross for the sins of men, then do 
we admit their justice. But, if by saying that Unitarians dis- 
believe these dogmas, it is meant, that they disbelieve any 
atonement, and look to no Saviour, then is the accusation false 
and calumnious. 

We do believe in the Saviour, and in the atonement which 
he came to effect. We do believe that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save men from sin and its consequences. "God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
whosoever beli^veth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ; for God sent not his son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved. " 

But the question is. How does Christ save the world from 
sin ? We answer, he saves men from sin and its consequences 
by his WPE : and by his life, we mean all that he was, all that 
he said, did» and suffered, recorded in the Evangelists. You 
hear it said, we are aware, when you ask how Christ saves 
men, that it is by his death, his blood, the great sacrifice on 
the cross, that he saves men. But we say, as far as we can 
understand scripture on this point, that it is not the death of 
Christ alone, which we must regard as operating in saving 
men from sin. It is his death, his sufferings on the cross, 
considered as part of his life, as the most glorious, the most 
touching scene in it; as the sublimest and most efficient mani- 
festation of that wonderful spirit of self-sacrifice and faith, 
which so filled his whole life. Christians have considered the 
death of Christ too much as detached from his life — as standing 
alone in its saving effects. We look upon his death as the 
finishing and crowning act in that life of wonder — as forming 
with that life a complete and harmonious whole. It is not his 
death alone which operates in saving from sin. Although, his 
death, being the most prominent event in the whole course of 
his ministry, may justly be regarded as transcendinc every 
other of his acts ^nd sufferings for man. And so his Apostles 
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regarded it ; which accounts for the prominence given to it in 
their discourses and letters. They, when preaching or writing 
of him, their Lord and Saviour, while their memories ran back 
over his whole life of labor, and instruction, and suffering, 
would naturally place this last event, this unjust and cruel 
death upon the cross, in front of all other events. They there- 
fore preached " Christ crucified. " They spoke of the blood of 
Christ as cleansing from sin, shed for the remission of sins. 
Beholding in their mind's eye, as always before them, the 
naked and bleeding form of the Son of God, hanging in the 
slow agonies of a cruel and ignominious death, upon the cross ; 
beholding thus, him who had brought them as from darkness 
to light, and filled them with a new spirit, and made them 
new creatures — how could they refrain, when speaking of him, 
from telling of his death, of his blood poured out freely for the 
sins of the world, of the great sacrifice for the human race ? 
They could not speak otherwise. Jesus Christ crucified hung 
before them. His pale and bleeding form haunted their mem- 
ories and imaginations. The voice that had been like solemn 
music in their ears, was hushed forever. The eyes which had 
so awed, or so encouraged them, with their unearthly light, 
were closed in death. The majestic form which had moved 
about among them like a divinity, was stretched in weakness, 
and pain, and ignominy, upon the most cruel instrument of 
torture. How could they refrain from speaking of the blood, 
of the crucifixion, of the sacrifice of their Saviour ? Remember 
too, that the Apostles were orientals, and accustomed to speak 
strongly and in highly figurative language. Remember that 
they spoke just as they fe-lt, in spontaneous, unguarded, fervid 
utterances. Remember that they were not writing philoso- 
phical essays, nor uttering studied harangues. Remember 
that therefore, we must apply to the understanding of their 
writings, just and rational principles of interpretation. Let 
us bear in mind these things — let us transport ourselves, in 
imaj^ination, to the age and situation they occupied, and enter 
as far as we can into their thoughts and feelings, and we shall 
not fail to account for the reason why they spoke so much of 
" Christ crucified. " Still, we believe that they themselves 
regarded the death of Christ not as a separate, detached event, 
but as sublimely and powerfully illustrative of his whole pre- 
vious life. Regarded in this light, how beautiful, and how 
powerful an exhibition of the wonderful spirit which was in 
him, does his death become ! We do not believe his death to 
operate in any mysterious, incomprehensible way, in drawing 
men from sin — we believe it is by the simple, but mighty 
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power of example, that it operates. It was so regarded by 
the Apostles. The sufferings of Jesus are held up to view by 
them, as a motive for christians to act, to suffer and die, like- 
wise, in the cause of truth and holiness. They are exhorted 
to run patiently the race set before them, looking unto Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of their faith, who for the joy set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

We are desirous not to be misunderstood. We do not 
undervalue the death of Christ. We believe in an atonement. 
We believe in the saving efficacy of the death, or as the 
scriptures sometimes called it, the blood of Christ. But w6 
consider this death of Christ as not the whole of the work of 
atonement, but only the consummation, the completion of the 
work and sufferings of his whole ministry. We believe that 
he himself expressed this, in the last words he uttered on the 
cross, ere he bowed his head and died — "It is finished!" 
What was finished? The work he was appointed to perform. 
He had labored, and suffered, and taught; his whole life had 
passed before his disciples, and had drawn to its completion : 
he had gone up voluntarily to meet a death of shame and suf- 
fering, amidst denials, and desertion, and taunts, and scoffings, 
and the grossest injustice — but he knew that he was compkiing 
the great work of redemption, and that on this last hour of 
agony, all might depend. 

We believe then, that the new testament teaches that Christ 
is the Saviour of men : that he saves them by his teachings, 
by his example, by his death ; and that we should consider all 
these means as included in his life and character, and that this 
life and character, making up and constituting aJI we know of 
the Son of God, becomes the salvation of men. We cannot 
separate Jesus from his doctrines, his actions, his miracles, his 
death. They form one perfect whole. It is the character of 
Jesus that saves men. His words alone will not save us. 
They are comparatively lifeless, till we see Jesus himself act- 
ing and living in perfect accordance with them. The recog- 
nition of the reality of the miracles will not save us — we must 
consider them as a part of his perfect character. And in like 
manner, the contemplation of his sufferings and his death can- 
not save us, till we come to consider them as the completing 
and crowning part of his whole life and character. It is the 
example of Jesus, we repeat, which must and does save men. 
It is by being led to become like him, as far as we can. It is 
by taking the life of Jesus, warm and fresh, and unmarred by 
human dogmas, and laying it to our hearts, till it warms and 
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penetrates our whole bein^. It is by clothing ourselves with 
Christ. It is by acquainting ourselves with him, in every 
aspect of lowliness and weakness, as united and blended with 
every aspect of exaltation and inspiration which he exhibited — 
by making him our guide, our teacher, our pattern, that he is 
to save us. If by learning of Jesus, we are made christians, 
made like Christ in spirit, then the atonement has effected its 
work. Let it not be said that we are endeavoring to " explain 
away ** this doctrine. We appeal to scripture. We would 
avoid and deprecate any fanciful speculations on the subject. 
We take our stand upon the foundation of the New Testament, 
and only demand of others that they will look with an impar- 
tial mind into those writings, that they may be convinced of 
the truth of this view. * c. f. c 



MM^^^O- 



SONNET. 

SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 

Men talk of beauty — of the earth and sky, 

And the blue stillness of the inland waters, 

And search all Janguage, with a lover's eye, 

For flowers of praise to deck earth's glorious daughters. 

And it is well, within the soul to cherish 

A love for all things beautiful around. 

But there is beauty that can never perish — 

A hidden path no " vulture's eye " * hath found. 

Vainly ye seek it, who in sense alone 

Wander amid the sweets the world hath given : 

As vainly, ye who make the mind the throne. 

While the heart bends a slave, insulted, driven. 

Thou who wouid'st know what beauty this can be, 

Know — 'tis the sunlight of the soul's deep purity. 

c. p. c. 

♦ Job, xxTiii. 7. There i» a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
▼ulture's eye hath not seen. 
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PROFESSOR STOWE'S REPORT ON ELEMENTARY 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. 



In March, 1836, being about to embark for Europe, Profes- 
sor Stowe received from Governor Lucas, of Ohio, two reso- 
lutions by the Legislature of that State, requesting him to 
collect, while abroad, such information as he could, respecting 
the various systems of instruction in the countries which he 
might visit, and report thereon. The report before us was 
made, under this request, upon the 18th of December, 1837. 

Mr. Stowe states, that the Governor's communication to 
him, was a passport to all the institutions to which he went, 
and that assistance was every where given him freely and 
warmly. 

The greater part of the report is occupied with the details 
of the Prussian school system, and an account of what has been 
done by Russia toward popular education. But before noticing 
these interesting points, we cannot forbear calling our reader's 
attention to one fact, which at this time, when Catholics are 
in our country held the foes of schools and popular government^ 
deserves consideration : Louis of Bavaria, a CathoHc monarch, 
has, of his own free will, given his people a constitutional 
representation in the government, and stands second only to 
Prussia in the universality and perfectness of his common 
schools, (t?. 6.) 

The Russian system is essentially that of Prussia : the whole 
empire is divided into Provinces, each containing a University, 
six of which had gone into operation in 1835. Each province 
is divided again into Academic districts, in each of which is 
one institution for classicsal learning, called a Gymnasium ; 
another for the higher branches of a business education, called 
an Academy : 67 Gymnasia were in operation in 1835. The 
Academic districts are again divided into school districts, of 
which 1200, beside private schools, were at work in the year 
above named. 

In order to keep alive a desire for education, the minister of 
public instruction publishes a periodical journal, in which he 
states every thing relating to the subject; recommending 
works and modes of instruction. 

For every Academic district there is a school house archi- 
tect, whose whole business it. is to see to the planning and 
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building of those in his own district. Provision for teaching 
Agriculture, and all the arts of life, is made ; and religious 
teachers are allowed to those who wish them. Professional 
teachers are thoroughly examined, morally and intellectually ; 
and after their strength is gone, they all, public and private, 
receive a pension ; and their families a support after the father's 
death. Every year, also, many are sent abroad to Berlin, 
Vienna, and England, to fit themselves for especial departments. 

In the Universities there is one teacher to every 8 or 10 
pupils, and throughout, the proportion is much more just than 
in this country. 

These advantages are extended to Poland, Siberia, and the 
barbarian provinces among the Caucasus. In those lately 
conquered from Persia, there were in 1835, 1300 children, and 
60 teachers. 

At St. Petersburg is a model institution for educating teach- 
ers; in 1835, 76 graduated, and the number increases yearly. 

With Mr. Stowe, we say, " In view of such facts as these, 
who is not ready to exclaim, * Well done, cold, semi-barbarous, 
despotic Russia ! may other nations more favored by nature 
and Providence emulate thy example ! ' " 

That portion of the report which relates to the Prussian sys- 
tem is admirable ; being clear, condensed, and practical. It 
is far better than Cousin's to the man who wishes only a gen- 
eral idea of the mode of action in the schools of that wonderful 
despotism. 

The point first referred to is the " excellent order and rigid 
economy " of those institutions. " Every boy, " says Mr. 
Stowe, " is taught to wait upon himself — to keep his person, 
clothing, furniture, and books, in perfect order and neatness; 
no extravagance in dress, nor waste of fuel, or food, or pro- 
perty of any kind, is permitted. At the doors are good mats 
and scrapers, and every thing of the kind necessary for neat- 
ness and comfort ; and every student is taught, as carefully as 
he is taught any other lesson, to make a proper use of these 
articles, and to leave all things in good order at their proper 
places. Every instance of neglect is sure to meet its appro- 
priate reprimand, and if necessary, severe punishment. " 
Probably no habits are more needed by Americans as a people, 
than those thus taught. 

Another characteristic feature in the Prussian schools, is 
their success in teaching children to draw and sing. Mr. 
Stowe says, that the teachers told him, that any child that 
could learn to read and write, could learn to sing and design. 

" In regard to the necessity of moral instruction, " says Mr. 
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Stowe, " and the benejScial influence of the Bible in schools, 
the testimony was no less explicit and uniform. I inquired of 
all classes of teachers, and men of every grade of religious 
faith ; instructors in common schools, high schools, and schools 
of arl ; of professors in colleges, universities, and professional 
seminaries ; in cities and in the country ; in places where was 
a uniformity, and in places where was a diversity of creeds ; of 
believers and unbelievers ; of rationalists and enthusiasts ; of 
Catholics and Protestants, and I never found but one reply, 
and that was, that to leave the moral faculty uninstructed, was 
to leave the most important part of the human mind undevel* 
oped, and to strip education of almost every thing that can 
make it valuable ; and that the bible, independently of the inter- 
est attending it, as containing the most ancient and influential 
writings ever recorded by human hands, and comprising the 
religious system of almost the whole of the civilized world, is, 
in itself, the best book that can be put into the hands of child- 
ren, to interest, to exercise, and to unfold their intellectual 
and moral powers. Every teacher spurned with contempt, 
the allegation, that the Bible cannot be introduced into Com- 
mon Schools without encouraging a sectarian bias in the 
matter of teaching ; a contempt which I believe will be parti- 
cipated in by every high minded teacher in Christendom. " 

Mr. Stowe then gives examples which he witnessed, of 
the principles to which we have referred — the economy, 
capability, and devotion of the children. Next sketches 
the course of instruction in the common schools, and goes 
fully into the practical school keeping of tiie Prussians. This 
portion of the report is full of interest and value, and every 
teacher should be familiar with it. 

Into these details we cannot go, but before closing, must 
express our hope, that this report will be printed in such a 
form as will bring it within the reach of all that feel an inter- 
est in education, from all of whom, its author may rest assured, 
he will receive deep, though unheard thanks. j. h. p. 



[We cheerfully join our correspondent in thanking Professor 
Stowe for his labors in behalf of education. In Louisville, we 
are happy to say, that our public schools are in a thriving con- 
dition. Singing was introduced into the female departments, 
by our active Superintendant of City Schools, Mr. Samuel 
Dickenson, before this experiment had been tried in any other 
city in our country. The success with us has been enough to 
show the utility of this branch of instruction. — Ed,] 
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LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 

This work has been hailed with warm and general appro- 
bation. Amid the general sterility of elegant literature in this 
country, so much culture, taste, and refined thought, as it dis- 
plays, are very refreshing. 

The object of this book is to place us in Palmyra as it was 
in the reign of Queen Zenobia. Tadmor in the desert, built 
by Solomon as a halting place for his caravans, (so conjectures 
history,) — built for Solomon by the aid of Genii, (so prattles 
oriental tradition,) is now a waste of sand and marble. 

" In mazy clusters still, a giant train, 
<* Its sculptered fragments whiten all the plain ; 
^' Still stretch its columned vistas far away, 
• ** The shadowy stillness of their long array. " 

** But where, " continues the poet from whose beautiful 
lines we are quoting — 

" But where the stirring crowd, the'voice of strife, 
. " The glow of action and the thrill of life ? 
" Hark ! The loud crash of yon huge fragment's fall, 
" The pealing answer of eac^ desert hall, 
" The night birds shrieking from their secret cell, 
" And hollow winds — ^the tale of ruin tell. " 

This " stirring crowd, ** this " voice of strife, '* and "glow 
of action," it is the object of the work, which we now notice 
(somewhat tardily,) to restore. He imagines himself in Pal- 
myra in the days of its greatest splendor. Zenobia, Aurelian, 
Longinus the philosopher, figure before us. 

The task attempted was a difficult one, yet one which the 
imagination of our age often attempts. To reanimate the 
past rather than to explore the future, is the business of our 
novelists and romancers. The clan of Von Chronicles bear 
sway. We are never left alone with the present for a moment. 
The middle ages are with us in every parlor. Fresh breezes 
of Athenian gossip blow on us from the door of every book 
shop. We hear the cries of the Roman forum as we are buy- 
ing fish in Quincy market. The Egyptian Pyramids reveal 

♦ Palmyra.— An Oxford Prize Poem. 
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their mysteries to the uninitiated novice of the counter. Heiv 
cukneum and Pompeii cast aside th^ir vale of lava, and admit 
the prying light to their minutest secrets. Nay, even th« 
Groths and Huns, whose annals, as they did not write them even 
in hieroglyphics, we did not expect to read in print, are on us 
now. So much do we learn of the past that there is danger of 
our forgetting that its ohly true use is to aid us in interpreting 
our own day and ourselves. 

If this has tended to produce many tiresome almanacks of 
past centuries, and catalogues of old clothes which had better 
have been done into paper than into print, it has also produced 
fictions of real excellence. The attempts at reviving classic 
times, are, however, far inferior to those which take the ro^ 
man tic era for their theme, and often show how unlike is the 
power of appreciating the antique style of perception and 
thought, to that of transferring it, or creating new forms for 
its expression. Some of these books have given me pleasure. 
They are not pictures of ancient times, they have little merit 
as regards historic fidelity, but, by lively presentation of the 
views which the author takes of a certain period, they rouse 
all our slumbering fancies, and brighten all our rusting know- 
ledge about that period, by. the pleasure thus given stimulating 
us to seek for more. 

Wieland's Agathon, a book in many respects exceptionable, 
has been, I think, the book of this class which has most excited 
Hie to such retrospect. Next to that comes Lbckhart's Val- 
erius. This book I have not read for some years, but the lively 
interest it inspires in other minds corroborates my own im- 
pressions. Perhaps I should not like it so well now as I did then, 
as.l have elevated my standard of what a good book should 
be. Yet, from what I know of Lockhart's power of sympathy 
with styles of character and intellect quite difierent from his 
own, and as I said before, from the enduring impressions which 
Valerius does not fail to leave on other minds, I suppose I 
should still esteem this one of the most successful essays in a 
class where I have, as yet, seen no masterpiece, with' the ex- 
ception of a singe drama in the German language. 

This country has lately produced two works of merit in this 
department. The Philothea of Mrs. Child, and the work be- 
fore us. in Philothea there is no living human nature or other 
nature. The figures are not even sculpture. They have the 
roundness of sculpture, and are subordinated to the sculptor's 
ideal of beauty and calmness. No chisel has beeen at work on 
them — they have not the brilliant finish of marble — they are 
merely moulded in clay, but they express fine thoughts. Phil- 
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othea is not a living picture, it is but a journal of sundry medi- 
tations and readings, a rifkcimento of beautiful thoughts and 
witty sayings. But we feel the happiness which the author 
enjoyed in so pure and fragrant a retreat from the din and dust 
of life's highway, and we are led §o strongly to sympathize 
with the love of the beautiful and true, that we can almost 
make her book living to us. A work very superior to this, is 
the " Letters from Palmyra. " Indeed I am disposed to rank 
it above any book of the kind I know. 

Yet I cannot agree with its panegyrists who speak of it as 
truly antique in its form and coloring. To me it is wholly 
modern. In it I breathe the atmosphere of our own day. But 
I breathe it in the society of a genuine critic, of one who, not 
by any course of prescribed and advised culture, but for the 
satisfaction of natural cravings in his own mind, has collected 
what he here reproduces. He has dared to give himself up to 
his emotions, and has thus received from taste and sentiment 
the seeds of all which here bears fruit as thought. To be im- 
bued, thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of another era, and to 
reproduce it in our own, are quite different processes, and show 
quite different powers ; but the first is much, and the first is 
here. 

The book is full of life — the life of sincere emotion, of earnest 
meditation. In the heart of the writer the fire on the altar of 
beauty has not been quenched by the mists of a timid and 
formal morality, a morality founded rather upon fears as to 
the social contract, than on the piety inspired by a human 
nature made in the likeness of a olivine nature. He is said to 
belong to a profession which can offer the fairest examples of 
intellectual as well as moral growth, a profession which can 
boast the name of Fenelon — to say nothing of those we might 
mention in our own time and country. But alas, a profession 
which is in constant danger of looking at the decorous till it 
forgets the lovely, of teaching the rule till it forgets the spirit, 
of grasping duty and quite losing beauty — not that duty need 
ever cease to be beautiful, no ! 

•* Flowers laugh before her on their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads, 
She doth preserve the stars from wrong. 
And the most ancient heavens through her are fresh and strong." 

It is only when duty is considered with regard to outward 
precept, and outward result, and inward sentiment violated, 
that the unnatural disunion is effected. Whatever is truly 
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divine is beautifal as well as wise and true. Teachers should 
worship the good, but forget not the fair, lest their precepts 
fall upon younsj hearts, ay, and most of all, on the hearts of 
those intended by nature for true angelic messengers from the 
realms of light to the realms which lie in darkness, more like 
cutting hail storms than soft vernal showers. Blessed is the 
man whose intellectuiil culture corresponds with his moral 
culture — blessed if he forget not to strew, as nature and Pro- 
vidence have done, flowers on the path of duty — blessed if he 
do not believe that any faculty given by God need be crushed 
by the healthy action of conscience — thrice blessed if he have 
divine faith in the efficacy and safety of divine thought, if he 
can content himself with arraying a thought, a truth, in such 
garb as would best recommend it to his own mind, and send it 
forth to the world heedless of inferences, fearless of conse- 
quences. Behold him where he goes, crowds of youthful dis- 
ciples follow his steps, for he is full of life, and those beings who 
are richest in life must seek him most. The side which the 
young favor is always the noblest, and will ultimately prevail. 
This man is ever animating, because ever animated ; his pre- 
cepts cover the whole ground of humanity, because no part of 
himself is blighted ; rules, technicks, precepts, are of no value 
to him, except in so far as they are lifewarm with the breath 
at once of human and of divine nature. 

The productions of such a mind are always calm. There is 
rfo anxiety about effect of any kind. The perspective is na- 
tural, objects do not obtrude their relations upon the gazer's , 
eye, the lights and shades rest lovingly upon the picture, and 
it is softened, not veiled, by the fragrant atmosphere of poetry. 

So quiet in its beauty, so general in its interest is this book. 
There is nothing professional in it ; no jargon of morality or of 
connoisseurship, or of sentiment ; nothing which could make 
you certain whether it was written by a lawyer, a physician, 
or a clergyman, or by a man or a woman. It is youthful in 
feeling, mature in thought. It shows a reverence for genius 
and apprehension of its nature. A keen perception, both men- 
tal and sensual, of beauty, (in the latter respect, indeed, so 
keen a perception as is scarce ever to be observed, except in 
very young persons of peculiarly delicate organization. ) It 
shows also, a love of morality and religion so deep, that they 
are interwoven with the whole fabric of the book, but never 
forced on your attention in the shape of set motto or apo- 
thegm. 

If the style of ancient manners and thought be not main- 
tained in this book, at least there is not that gathering together 
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of the shreds and patches of antiquity, that elaborate use of a^- 
cient oats and salutations, which gives us the mustiness if not 
the flavor of the old world, and with which we have so often 
been wearied. Yet I have heard a person of much taste re- 
mark, that there is a latinity in the diction which makes the 
book read like a translation. This may be the reason why so 
many persons imagine that the book has a thoroughly antique 
style. But let them read a while in any fine ancient author, 
and see if they find no difference in the position of the mind on 
the one and the other occasion — see whether the exquisite 
forms of antiquity rise without an effort at any spell taken 
from the Palmyra letters. 

The men and women do not live — they do not disclose them- 
selves with that unconsciou? grace and ease, which is so rarely 
met with in late creations, yet must remain the true standard 
of perfection. Here s^re only sketches, but in a broad generr 
ous style. The author, as is always the case with men who 
have taste and talent rather than genius, paints the best and 
most striking characters best. Sakspeare^ Goethe, or Sir W. 
Scott, would have endowed with distinctive and speaking life, 
an obscure slave, like, for instance, the Indian slave who sat at 
the feet of Zenobia, or a character of delicate tints like the 
princess Julia. The great artist delights to show his hand as 
masterly in the "dear little cherub that sits up aloft," as in 
the virgin who is enthroned in the foreground; but in the ta- 
pestry of talent, even great talent which I feel it just to at- 
tribute to our author, such characters as Zenobia and Longinus 
' engross the attention. 

But we much admire the truly noble view taken by our au- 
thor of these distinguished beings. An intelligent sympathy 
with the depths as well as the heights of the soul, with the 
temptations as well as the exalting influences of ambition, is 
so desirable, is so unusual. 

The conversations are well sustained, the descriptions excel- 
lent, the style vigorous and dignified. Throughout the book 
few inferences are drawn. The reader is left unfettered as the 
writer was. Even the contrast between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity is not forced into over bold relief. 

Considered as the recreation of a professional man, this 
book inspires not only respect but delight. "Out of the full- 
ness of the heartland soul was it written — no love of notor- 
iety — no mania for book-making, because this is the age of 
book-making, had any thing to do with the task. Considered 
as an essay upon the times of Aurelian, it is compact, graceful, 
tasteful. Considered as a work of art, it all j^ut ful|iU its ob- 
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j^Qir How" much tofsay ofaa Aa)ericaabook written by a 
bu&y profeasoQal man. We thank him heartily for showing 
what men [can do under such circumstances. ' May he soon 
again cheer us with the like examples. 

8. M. F. 



MISS SEDGWICK AND THE CHRISTIAN INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

The Christian Intelligencer, a paper published in New 
York, recommended Miss Sedgwick's " Love Token . ** 
Whereupon a correspondent sent the following rebuke, and 
the Intelligencer humbly admitted its mistake in attempting to 
£nd any Ihing good coming out of Nazareth. 

BE ON YOUR GUARD. 

"LOVE TOKEN FOR CHILDREN." 

^^Messrs. Editors. — You have been painfully thrown off your 
guard, in your paper of Dec. 30th. On page second, inside, you 
have a notice of Miss Sedgwick's little book entitled, **A Love 
Token for Children." You commend it as "written in Miss Sedg- - 
wick's best manner," and you recommend it to be "selected as a 
new-year's gift for children." 

"Now assuredly, it is by no means well written; but what is 
the pain^l truth, it is a Unitarian book, written by a lady who is a 
member of a Unitarian church. Your reviewer certamly could 
not have read it, It is a most unfit book for children. I would 
just as soon put into the hands of children the Unitarian edition of 
the Assembly's shorter catechism, adapted to Socinian faith. 

"Your inadvertant commendation of this "Love Token," will, I 
fear, make it a "fatal token" to some heedless souls. Please recall » 
your notice." 

The Intelligencer remarks*- 

"We therefore retract our former recommendation. While we 
still allow Miss S. talent at this kind of composition, yet the chris- 
tian will always require soundness of sentiment diffused throughout, 
and will consider error more dangerous, in proportion to the indi- 
rectness and insidiousness with which it is introduced. We in- 
tended to have inserted this eyplanatian last week. Since then we 
have received the communication which we insert. We stand re- 
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buked, and feel the importatice of giving very careful attention to 
volumes placed in our hands, before we pronounce on their char- 
acter." 

Remarks. — We have not seen lately, so striking a display 
of the spirit of bigotry, as this fact indicates. As such it de- 
serves a few remarks. We do not intend to nriake any ex- 
clamations about it — it is not worth while to cry **0h ! Heu ! 
and Proh I " but quietly anatomize and examine it, as a curious 
product of the day. 

Perhaps the reader may think that this book of Miss Sedg- 
wick's inculcates some of the doctrinal opinions of Unitarians. 
The Httle volumes which issue from the Presbyterians presses, 
for infant minds, commonly consists of some bald incidents as- 
suming the form of a story, on which are hung discourses on 
Total Depravity, Original Sin, &c. The reader may there- 
fore suppose that this is a Unitarian book of the same kind. 
He would be much mistaken. Not a doctrinal or disputed 
religoius dogma of any kind is introduced into it. Hinc illas 
lacrymae. The great trouble is that it does not teach the Trin- 
ity, Original Sin, &c.« Its sins are those of omission. solely. 

The book is made up of some beautiful stories, parables, or 
sketches, to inculcate the christian virtues by fair and sweet 
examples. The first tale, for instance, is called "Overcome 
evil with good," and shows how a little boy, by courageously 

. conquering his disposition to hate a harsh man who had illtrea- 
ted him, and taking an opportunity of doing him a good ser- 
vice, overcame the bad temper of the rough farmer. Another, 
called "Mill Hill," shows a gentle Samaritan, going about on 
meek offices of love, and pouring the oil and wine of kindness 
and wisdom, into the wounds of misery and sin. These 
sketches have the peculiar merit of doing jxistice to the diffi- 
culty of right doing. It is a very easy thing to make stories 
about little paragons of piety and goodness — little saints in 
petticoats, who are wise and holy beyond all example. This 

*is easy. But Miss Sedgwick does beUei. She dwells on the 
inward struggle — the bitterness of renunciation — the seduction 
and sophistry which tempts to wrong — and the strait and 
narrow way which leads to right. What we want in a moral 
tale is, that it shall show us how beings like ourselves, "made 
in all points as we are," and tempered like us, can struggle 
through. 

Our careful heresy hunters, therefore, do not find fault with 
the book because it inculcates the. religious opinions of Unita- 
rians, for it does not, but simply because it is written by a 
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Unitarian* This in fact is the reason assigned. ''What is 
thepainftil truth, it is a Unitai^ian book, written by a lady 
who is a member of a Unitarian church/' 

See then how the discovery of the author's religious connec- 
tions immediately change the character of the book ! Before, 
it was a good book, to be recommended and read. Now, it is 
a bad book, to be denounced and shunned. Is this the chris- 
tian principle of judgment? The "Christian Intelligencer" 
feels it a part of its duty,, we presume, to denounce all false 
prophets, who come in sheep's clothing, but are inwardly 
ravening wolves. We suppose the editor has taken the trouble 
to read the rule, explicitly laid down by Jesus Christ for per- 
forming this work. (Matt. VII. 16-20.) This rule as it stands 
in our bible is — "Ye shall know the tree by its fruits. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? We may be 
mistaken, but it seems to us that the Intelligencer has taken 
exactly the opposite course, and judged the fruit by the tree. 

In the first place, opening the book, and finding it full of 
grapes and figs, wholesome for the palates of young and old, 
it recommended them to its readers. "Come, eat and drink," 
it said, "here is excellent fare^^-excellent good fruit." But 
while the fruit is yet in their mouths, it is snatched away 
again. "These are not figs my good friends ! Be on your 
guard! It was a Unitarian tree, as we have just heard, which 
produced them. The fruit is known by the tree. They look 
like grapes, they taste like grapes, we thought them grapes, but 
the tree has not the right label upon it, therefore throw them 
aside." 

Again, consider a few of the consequences of following up 
this principle. All books written by Unitarians are to be dis- 
trusted, especially if they do not treat of religious doctrines, 
for "error is more dangerous, in proportion to the indirect- 
ness and insidiousness with which it is introduced." Very 
well. When does the Intelligencer intend to publish its "In- 
dex Expurgatorius," containing those books only which Pres- 
byterians are to be permitted to read? More books will have 
to be cut off, we assure him, than Miss Sedgwick's works. In 
the first place, we must place in this Protestant list of de- 
nounced works, all the "First Class Books," "National Rea- 
ders^," "Eclectic Readers," &c., &c. used in all tha Schools 
throughout the country. All of these which we have ever 
seen, have extracts from Buckminister, Ware, Kirkland, Green- 
wood, and countless other Unitarian authors. The works of 
John Milton, John Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Dr. N. Lardner, Bowring, Rammohun Roy, Joanna 
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Bailliey Miss Martioeau, Blanco White, Mrs. Barbauld, and a 
vdst many others in ESnglish literature would have to be added. 
Dr. Ghanning's writings would be of ooutse prohibited, espe- 
cially the essays on Milton, Bonaparte, and Fenelon, because 
"error is more dangerous in proportion to the indirectness and 
insidiousness with which it is introduced." The works of 
Jared Sparks must be added, especially the Lives of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, because "error, &c." The poetry of Pier- 
pont, and many others, would be swept away by the same un- 
sparing decree. Mr. Dewey's "Old World and New," must 
not be tolerated for an hour. The North American Review, 
from the beginning, must be discountenanced. The orations, 
and speeches, and other writings of Edward Everett, are to be 
added to the list. We believe that when Mr. Webster made 
his greatest efforts in Congress, he was a member of the 
church in Brattle Square. His speeches therefore must follow, 
since "error is more dangerous," &c. In short, the taint has 
been so long in New-England — there are so many of the John 
Adam's, Josiah Quincy's, Fisher Ames', and so forth, who 
were members of Unitarian Societies, that perhaps the speed- 
iest and safest way would be, to extinguish New England 
literature altogether. 

Really, we may congratulate Miss Sedgwick of the. good 
company she has fallen into. We did not know how rich we 
were, till we began to count up. The Unitarian sect, though 
small, has it seems, done its share for literature. English 
literature could hardly bear the loss of such a purgation as the 
principles of the New York Christian Inteligencer demand. 
We shall send a copy of this No. of the Messenger, to the 
editor of that print, praying in return thai as soon begets his 
Ind^x Expurgatorius made out, he will forward us a copy. 

SONNET. 
Oft in my dreaming moods, when memory weaver 
The many rose and rain-bow tinted hours, 
As in a garland of wild summer flowers, 
And brings it faintly flagrant, the bright leaves 
Fresh as in times long past, my spirit grieves 
That life should not be ever thus — a stream 
Like the bright changes of some blessed dream. 
Flowing in song and music — that receives 
No ruflle on its breast — no chilling frost. 
And hears no angry strife upon its shores. 
Vain grief! or worse than vain. The heart deplores 
The losing of a dream that best were lost; 
For conscience bids me wake to toil and thought, 
Nobler than any joys such dreams e'er bought. c. p. c. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

[The following communication from our friend W. G. E. we insert 
with great pleasure, inasmuch as we wish, as often as we can, to 
act on the principle of letting our readers hear both sides. We 
must confess, however, that our opinion of the necessity of our 
previous notices of the Alton transactions, is very little modi- 
fied by it. The editor of a pubhc journal, we judge, is bound 
most solemnly to let his voice be heard whenever any great 
event occurs, involving the happiness, morality, and religion of 
the land. That voice must be distinct and decisive, or it avails 
nothing. We never said, and never meant to say, that the wrong 
was all on one side in this matter. But the great, the terrible 
evil lay in the mob example. That should be first clearly dis- 
countenanced, and then we may look at the secondary features 
of the affair. We believe our friend mistaken in attributing the 
first shot to Mr. Lovejoy. The legal investigation has shown 
that the first guns were fired from without. — Ed. ] 

St. Louis, Jan. 15, 1838. 

Mr. Editor: — I cannot help thinking that your remarks 
upon the Lovejoy mob, as it is called, are exceedingly unjust. 
They are hasty and undiscriminating, and evidently founded 
upon mistaken information as to facts. You say, that "a man 
whose mind at such a time, can dwell for a moment on Love- 
joy's imprudence or Lovejoy's mistakes; on the folly of aboli- 
tionists, or the mischief which abolitionists are doing, shows 
either that he has a very imperfect idea of the transaction, or 
a very imperfect notion of right and wrong. " This is some- 
thing new. We used to be taught that the circumstances of a 
case make T^ great difference in our judgment concerning it, 
and that what is murder in one case may be self-defence in 
another. 

You know me too well, I hope, to suppose, that I would 

iustify a mob like that of Alton. Like those of Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and New York, and Baltimore, and Washington, 
and St. Louis, and every other city in the United States, it was 
illegal and wicked. • But what I say is this, that whatever we 
may think of that mob, the blame thereof rests as much upon 
Mr. Lovejoy and his friends, as upon the most violent of their 

5 
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opponents; and as to the consequences of the mob, that the 
death of Mr. Lovejoy, however much it is to be lamented, rests 
upon his own head not less than that of him who fired the 
fatal shot. Mr. Lovejoy has no right to be considered the 
martyr to a good cause: he was rather the martyr to his own 
great rashness and his willingness to take the life of Msoppori' 
ents. I am well acquainted with the particulars of the aftray, 
having conversed with the Mayor of Alton about it, and can 
assure you, that nothing was further from the minds of the 
people of Alton, than to murder Mr. Lovejoy. They wished 
to destroy his press, and in this deserve tp be severely con- 
demned. You cannot condemn them more strongly than I 
do. But what city shall cast the first stone ? Besides, if such 
a case admits of any palliation, it should be understood, that 
Mr. L. was a man by no means of a conciliatory character, 
but one who has always made enemies wherever he has been, 
by his harshness of feeling, and his unmeasured style of ex- 
pressing himself. He never seemed satisfied except in the 
n)idst of contention. 

This is worthy to be considered, when it is remembered how 
much the American people act by impulse arid are apt to iden- 
tify the cause with the man. But the Alton mob did not in- 
tend to injure him, nor to burn the house in which he took 
refuge. The Mayor informed me, that he has no doubt that 
he stiould have succeeded in dispersing them, without their 
doing any material mischief, had not guns been fired from the 
building, by which a man was killed. At the time these guns 
were fired, things had not proceeded to such an extremity as 
to make the act justifiable. Not a gun had been fired by the 
mob, and very few of them were armed. It needed only this 
to excite them to frenzy. It was generally understood that 
Mr. Lovejoy had fired the shot by which the man was killed, 
and after this the civil authorities could do nothing. Yet even 
then, the greater part of the mob only demanded the press to 
be given up. The resistance from the building continued, and 
an attempt was made to set the roof on fire. Mr. Lovejoy, 
with a boldness for which we give him credit, came out of the 
house three times to fire at the men on the ladder, who were 
ascending to the top, and the third time was himself killed by 
a shot fired from the crowd. 

This is the true statement. There is reason to believe that 
Mr. Lovejoy fired the first gun from the house ; he certainly 
did one of the first, and fired twice afterward with intent to 
kill. One of the newspaper accounts says, that when he was 
i^hot, he was endeavoring to extinguish the flames ; this is not 
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true. He fell with a gun in his hand, nvhich bore marks of 
having been just discharged. I think these facts ought to be 
known. The papers throughout the country speak of the 
affair as if Mr. L. was an unoffending man, and was deliber- 
ately murdered. In justice to Alton, let the truth be known. 
It has not half so much to answer for in this case, as at first 
appears. The case, as it really stands, is a bad one, but not 
so bad as it is proclaimed. 

One word more, as to your remarks. Can you conceive no 
good motive for the recommendation, given by the Baptist pa- 
per in Alton, to the friends of religion, that they should not 
suffer their religious meetings to be affected by the unhappy 
events now under discussion ? Are you just in your applica- 
tion of Isaiah's words to them ? Was not the course recom- 
mended, for the time, a wise one ? Does a religious teacher 
gain any thing, or do good, by taking sides in a popular tumult 7 

I have written more than I intended and must here stop. I 
am sorry to appear, in the remotest way, as the apologist for 
mobs. Heaven knows I abhor them. But let something like 
discriminating justice be done. Yours, 

W. G. B. 



LINES WRITTEN UPON FINDING THE FEATHER OF 
A WILD DUCK. 

The bright wing of beauty that bore thee aloft. 

Poor bird of the stream side, the flood, and the air — 

Could it save from the death-shot thy bosom so soft ? 
Or shield thy lone path from the enemy's snare ? 

Thus the bright bark of pleasure, with sails all unfurled, 
Securely may float upon life's summer sea ; 

For the beauty, the glitter, the wealth of the world. 
Are to us, foolish bird, what thy wing was to thee I 

We may rise, on the pinions of hope, in the air ; 

We may dive in life's current, or float on its wave ; 
.But the foe still pursues us with death*shot and snare, 

And our refuge from all, is at last but the grave ! 

E. P. C. 
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AN ESSAY ON MIRACLES. 



There is one universal remedy for every spiritual disease 
and moral malady — for every sickness of heart, and sinking of 
the soul. Faith in Christ is this remedy. It is sad to think it 
should be so seldom received. Among many things which in- 
dicate how rare it is, is the prevailing sentiment at the present 
time with respect to the miracles of Jesus. There is a dispo- 
sition I think, to shrink from them— to turn to the morality of 
the Gospel, and pass hastily over its wonderful record. It is 
frequently said, that miracles are a kind of evidence unsuited 
to our age. The character of Christ and of his gospel are chiefly 
dwelt upon in the way of an evidence — and as rarely are the 
miracles used for purposes of edification, as manifestations of 
the spiritual power of the Saviour, suited to strengthen-a weak 
soul. It seems to be regarded as the* weak side of Christianity, 
attacked by its enemies, and avoided by its friends. 

But this desire of avoiding the supernatural part of the gos- 
pel narrative, is unwise — for the gospel is a tissue of superna- 
tural records, and these are the very source and fountain of 
the religious life. These are. written tliat ye might believe 
him to he the son of God, and that believing, ye might have life 
through his name. It is Casting away the gift of God— for 
blessed are those who have not seen, and yet have believed. 
The words of Jesus, however profound and beautiful they are, 
yet separated from his life, sink down from their high place, 
despoiled of their peculiar power. He no longer teaches like 
one having authority, but simply like a scribe of the Jewish 
school, or the Grecian Porch. Every where, a man's life 
gives authority to his words — we listen with reverence to him 
who has done great things — and the very s^e opinions affect 
us differently, when they come from the li^i^pf^ Washington 
and from the pen of an anonymous journal^f'. In the latter 
case they are merely speculations, having ijt|piherent weight ; 
in the former they bear the stamp of successful experiment — 
they have borne fruits. And so the words of Jesus, considered 
in themselves, are no doubt refreshing and profitable, but if 
we would drink spiritual life from them we must consider them 
as flowing from the same soul which commanded the winds 
and waves, and rebuked the dark tyrant of the tomb. The 
suggestions wliich I am about to offer, are therefore intended 
as aids to those who desire to elevate themselves to a genuine 
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faith in christian miracles. They are not meant to exhaust 
the subject, but rather to open it, and to stimulate to a further 
study of it. I shall consider first — the nature of a miracle : 
SECOND — its purpose : third— the way in which it is to be 
recieved. 

1st. The nature of a miracle — what is it? The common 
notion of a miracle, I consider unsound and the source of diffi- 
culty. A miracle is thought to be an arbitrary interruption of 
the laws of nature — a lawless phenomenon, sprinpng from the 
caprice, so to speak, of him who works it, and unconditioned, 
and solitary. This view of a miracle makes it offensive to our 
understanding, for the more of insight we gain into the exist- 
ing universe, the more we see of law. We find God always 
acting according to laws — we detect principles of harmony 
where at first all sfeemed discordant, and all our intellectual 
effort tends toward the discovery of universal principles, and 
general rules. {Note A,) 

If therefore, we consider a miracle to be an interruption of 
the laws of nature — it is objected that it shows a want of wis- 
dom in the Diety, not to have constructed the universe with- 
out the necessity of such interruption. Is he a wise artisan, 
it is said, who having constructed a machine is obliged to stop 
it in order to correct and alter its defects and arrangement ? 

But who gives us this account of a miracle, that it is an ar- 
bitrary interruption of the laws of nature ? Scripture does 
not tell us so — it teaches that miracles have their conditions 
and their laws. For instance, we are taught that faith is ne- 
cessary in him who works, and in those who are the subjects 
of a miraculous operation. " Why could not WE cast him 
out ? " said the Apostles once, when their master had relieved 
a man from an evil demon. " Because of your unbelief" — this 
was the reason assigned — " nevertheless this kind cometh not 
out save by prayer and fasting " — so that some miracles require 
a different preparation from others. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that Jesus required faith in those on whom he performed 
a miracle — ^** Believest thou that I can do this ? " or something 
like it. 

The true account of a miracle seems this — that it is a pheno- 
menon in which the powers of nature are neutralised, or over- 
come by a manifestation of the higher powers of^he spiritual 
world. The higher powers — for the powers which we see in 
operation around 'differ in rank and intensity. There are the 
physical and mechanical powers, occupying the lowest rank — 
the powers of gravitation and cohesion. Above these, is the 
range of the chemical powers of affinity, for when they come 
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in collision the chemical powers conquer. Thus, an acid 
destroys the power of cohesion in chalk, and the gravitation of 
particles is overcome ; they ascend in liquids, and take their 
places according to their affinities. Higher still is the region 
of organic powers — the powers of life in plants, animals, man. 
Blood ascends in opposition to the law of gravitation — acids 
will not attack the living fibre — the Deltoid muscle in the 
arm will sustain 1000 lbs. weight when alive, which would be 
torn asunder by 50 lbs. when dead. And above all these, is 
the region of spiritual power, or that power which resides in a 
soul — the power of faith or of will. We see examples of this 
in martyrs — where bodily pain is conquered and overcome by 
the spiritual life — a high degree of which is a miracle^ when it 
conquers all the natural and physical powers. (Note B.) 

And if it be objected, that according to this doctrine any 
body might work a miracle who had faith enough, why then I 
admit it, and say that Jesus has told us as much — ^^If you have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed^ ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain remove hence into yonder places and it shall be done unto ye, *• 
Such faith however, is the gift of Gk)d, and is not to be bought 
by money, nor obtained by study or labor. Such faith can 
never come to a man, except the time has come when such a 
faith is needed. (Note C.) 

2d. But we must pass to our second head, and ask — what is 
the purpose and object of a miracle ? 

Can God's spirit be manifested among men for any lower 
purpose than the creation of the inward life of holihess? It 
was for our salvation — to give us everlasting life by creating 
faith, that miracles were performed, and for this purpose alone. 
We must always look then for a spiritual object in a miracle, 
and be satisfied with nothing less. Many persons entertain 
low and unworthy views of the purpose of miracles. Jesus 
did not produce miracles as a lawyer musters his arguments 
to convince a doubting auditory of his claims — nor did he heal 
the sick and raise the dead from a mere compassion for their 

Ehvsical sufferings, or the sorrows of friends — nor did he re- 
uke the winds and waves, and send his powei'ful voice 
through the poi:tals of the tomb to call back the' departing 
spirit, in order to astonish, and amaze, and stupify the senses 
of a wonde(Bng crowd. We must look for a higher object 
than this, or we shall not find the true one. If we study them 
one by one, we shall learn that he never sought to amaze or 
overpower, like a juggler — that his aim was the deep places of 
the heart and spirit — that he sought to break the chains of 
sense and earthliness, and help those who wished so to do, to 
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look through the darkened glass of this poor body into the 
realities of an eternal world. Whether he manifested his 
mighty gifts to the woman of Samaria, the sisters of Lazarus* 
the Jews in the temple, or the blind beggar in its porch, his 
object was the same. It was to rescue their souls from the 
slavery of sense and sin — to give to them one experience, 
which through all years to come, should be in their memories 
a well of water welling up into everlasting life. {Note D,) 

But it may be asked, were not the miracles of Jesus intend- 
ed to be an evidence of the truth of his religion ? No doubt 
they were, but to whom and how ? Not to those who were 
disposed to doubt, question or cavil ; they did not convince 
such when done before their eyes, they cannot convince such 
now. God does not mean to force any one to believe in Chris- 
tianity against his will, and always can a doubter find objec- 
tions, he will ever be able to raise cavils. The miracles of 
Christ were wrought as a gift and legacy to those who were 
desiring to have their faith in spiritual things strengthened: 
those who are turned to this earth and world, may go their 
own way ; against their will, God will not give them the rich 
boon of faith. One condition alone has he made on which he 
bestows faith; but that condition he adheres to — they must 
wish for it. •* Wilt thou be made whole? is the question al- 
ways asked of us, before the healing word is spoken. (NoteE.) 

And Aow are the miracles to be an evidence to these ? Not 
by the way of a logical argument, addressed to the understand- 
ing — a miracle is not addressed to the understanding, but to 
the whole spiritual nature — to the sentiment of the wonderful, 
the infinite, the holy — it is to rouse man to a consciousness 
that he is not all clay and clod — it is to awaken those sleeping 
interior faculties, which are the germ of his immortality, and 
connect him with his great home. Eternity. 

Jesus, therefore, does not work a miracle, and then turn 
round to the spectators, and say — *^ see what I have done — 
nobody could have done it but by divine help — I therefore have 
divine help." Eternal life is not based on a foundation of syl- 
logisms. He takes the moment when their souls are in a pre- 
pared state, sometimes he prepares them by previous quicken- 
ing lyords, and when the spirit has become conscious of its 
poverty, and is looking up, wishing, hungering, #d thirsting 
after a deeper conviction of holy faith — he speaks the word, 
and he destroys the cold power and takes off the heavy weight 
of an earthly nature. He rouses and awakens a sentiment 
which was sleeping within — a sentiment of the inherent sov- 
eignt;^ of the human spirit, over matter and the laws of matter. 
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He gives by one moment, in which the laws of nature are 
overpowered and neutralised by the laws of the eternal world, 
a conviction which can never afterwards die, of the reality of 
that world. The idea of Truth, Duty, Spirit, Infinity, and 
Everlasting Beauty, are roused — these are 

Truths which wake — to perish never, 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Can utterly destroy. 

An impression like this, once made, may be covered up or 
hidden, but never effaced or destroyed. 

3d. 1 am naturally brought to my last inquiry — how is a 
miracle to be received ? 

And here I lay down the proposition, that to believe in a 
miracle requires a spiritual mind — a mind having some portion 
of faith and desiring more. I say this, knowing well that the 
sseptic may scoff, and many believers think it an unwarrant- 
able admission — but I think reason and scripture equally tes- 
tify that such is the truth. To him who hath shall be given, is 
the universal rule — the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, they are spiritually discerned. Thus 
speaks scripture, and reason declares that a spiritual fact can. 
only be seen by a spiritual eye. A natural fact is seen by the 
natural eye. The Sadducees who stood by at the raising of 
Lazarus saw to be sure, that at the word of Christ the dead 
man come forth — thus much they perceived with the bodily 
ear and eye, but the spiritual part they did not and could not 
perceive. They could not believe it was by a divine power 
residing in the soul of Jesus, for of souls and divine things of 
any sort, they knew and believed nothing. They were puz- 
zled, no doubt, to account for it, but must have concluded it a 
trick of some kind or other. 

It is very easy to show, that faith in miracles must rest 
ultimately on our own spirituality of mind. Suppose in pass- 
ing through the streets this day, you should see an advertise- 
ment, setting forth that a dead man would be brought to life in 
a cerlain place, at a particular hour, and that tickets of ad- 
mission could be procured for a specified sum of money. If 
you should ^ there, and see it with your own eyes — see the 
mouldering corpse revive at the spoken word, would you believe 
it a miracle? No. Why not? Because you are sure that 
God would not give the power for the purpose of enriching a 
mun— because the purpose is unworthy the intervention of 
God- 
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Or to vary tlie case a little, suppose a rrutn whom you knew 
to be selfish and wicked, should declare himself the prophet of 
the Aknighty, and profess to have the power of miracles — could 
any amount of testimony convince you of it? Certainly not. 
Why not ? Because you know that God would not lend the 
aid of his divine power to strengtjien the hands of a man whose 
objects and purposes in life are notoriously evil. 

But suppose on the other hand, that a state of society should 
come upon us, in which iniquity should abound; all purity, and 
innocence, and virtue, be blighted — every day bring forth 
some more dreadful instance of enormous crime — the wicked 
bear rule in every country, and should league to put down re- 
ligion, truth, and goodness. Suppose that a scene of moral 
evil should come sweeping like a deluge over the earth, re- 
sembling those terrors described by the vision of St. John, 
when vial after vial is poured forth, and as trumpet after trum- 
pet sounds, a more fearful woe than the last begins. Suppose 
yourself to be living in such a time — imagine if you can, 
the breaking of the seals, the pouring out of desolation— the 
conquering progress of the beast and his armies — the dragon 
and his host: and then suppose, that in the midst of this dark- 
est night, one should appear in character and spirit like the 
Son of Man, and declare that God had given him power, and 
anointed him to make war with Satan and overcome him — to 
rescue the saints from persecution, and establish once more 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy. Would it seem 
to you then improbable, incredible? Oh no, the purpose is 
sufficient. It is fit and to be expected that God would interfere 
to rescue the human race from the power of sin. You would 
go to him — you would say, show me some token that you are 
sent, I wish to believe it, convince me that I may follow you 
to victory. And exactly the same outward evidexce, 
which in the former case you would have rejected, you now 
accept, as sufllicient proof that " God has anointed him with 
the Holy Ghost and with power. " 

See then where we are. It is our idea of the importance of 
the purpose for which the miracle is performed, which is the 
foundation on which rests ultimately our acceptance or rejec- 
tion of it. 

Now what was the purpose of Christ's miracW? It was 
to save souls from sin, and to give them everlasting ufe. Who 
feels the importance of this object ? Does the worldly man 
feel it? Does the sensual man feel it? No. He cannot. 
Only he who has begun to feel the weight of earthly bond- 
age — only he who has begun to seek for spiritual Ufe— only he 

6 
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can feel that the wakening into being, the creation for eter- 
nity, of an immortal soul, is worth every effort which God or 
man may make — is worth the creation or the destruction of an 
outward world. {Note F.) 

Let us then strive to walk more in the spirit — to have a 
closer communion with God, and so we shall perceive the 
meaning of Christ's saying — " No man can come to me except 
the father draw him; " and of that other memorable benedic- 
tion — " Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and Wood 
have not revealed this to thee, but my Father in Heaven. " 

J. p. c. 



NOTES. 

{A.) Bat not only is it the result of all intellectual inquiiy to give a conviction 
of the universality of law. This conviction is also the secret impulse which leads 
to intellectual inquiry. There is a deep, fundamental law of the mind, which 
impels it to helieve in the permanence of causation. This impels every thinker, 
consciously or unconsciously, to look for uniformity in variety, unity in diversity,' 
and something permanent in fleeting phenomena. This inhorn faith in the co- 
herence of things, has given spring to the researches of Keplers and Newtons. 
If a miracle then, be an interruption of the laws of nature, it is a violation of the 
rational instincts of man — the fundamental laws of thought. Then reason and 
revelation are plainly at war. But if a miracle bo not a suspension of any laws 
of nature, but merely the manifestation of higher supernatural laws, then is there 
no such variance, and revelation does not come to destroy but to fulfil nature. 

(JB.) This view of the nature of a miracle has lately been advocated with great 
force and beauty by Mr. Furtiess, (Remarks on the Four Gospels,) and it appears 
to us, is unobjectionable. It has however, been considered by some writers, as 
tending to destroy the supernatural character of a miracle. We regard miracles 
as proceeding from a power above common nature, but not opiK)3ed to nature. 
Miracles are natural in the highest sense. They belong to the great system of 
things, and work into it as harmoniously as the dawning and close of day connects 
itself with the wants of plants, animals, and man. And here we cannot deny our* 
selves the pleasure of quoting a passage from that excellent and profound little 
work, " Reed on the growth of the mind. '* 

'* The laws of divine operation are perfectly uniform and harmonious ; and a 
miracle is a particular instance of divine power, which, for want of a more interior 
and extended knowledge of the ways of God, appearing to stand alone, and to 
have been the result of an unusual exertion of the divine will, creates in the 
minds of men^|?vhat its name implies, a sensation of wonder. That there are 
miracles in the bible, proves that there are laws of the divine operation, and of the 
divine government, which are not embraced within the utmost limits of that clas- 
sification and arrangement, which is the result of natural reason. While there- 
fore, human reason professes to be convinced of the reality of revelation from its 
miracles, let it humble itself before them. Let it bow itself to the earth, that it 
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may be exalted to a more intimate acquaintance with the heayealy strangera. Let 
it follow the Lord in the regeneration, till the wonderful disappear in the paternal. 
Miracles are like angels who haye sometimes been visible to men, who would 
much more willingly have introduced them to an acquaintance with the laws and 
society of Heaven, than have filled them with fear and consternation. They are 
insulated examples of laws as boundless as the universe^ and by the manner in 
which we are affected by thetn, prove how much we have to learn, and how utterly 
incompetent we are to judge of the ways of God from that reason which is founded 
on onr own fallacious and Umited observation. The resurrection of our Lord must 
have been a very different miracle to the angels at the sepulchre, from what it 
was to Mary. They saw it from the other side of the grave, with a knowledge of 
the nature of that death which they had themselves experienced ; she saw an insu- 
lated fact, not at all coincident with her views or the subject of which it was an 
illustration. They saw the use and design of that which had already been accom- 
plished ; she saw the sepulchre and the linen clothes lying. As they gazed intently 
at the same snijectf the veil of heaven was withdrawn^ and they beheld each other ^ 
face to face. She was filled with fear ; they with love and compassion. " 

We find in this extract froin Sampson Reed, the Swedenborgian philosopher, all 
the views of Mr. Fumess anticipated. If we turn to German theology, we shall 
find them the orthodox views of miracles, as opposed to those of the neologists. 
For instance, we read as follows in " Hahn on Christian doctrine," a work recom- 
mended by the orthodox in Europe and America. 

'* Many of our elder theologians held the false opinion, (which is neither taught 
in scripture, nor is conceivable in itself,) that by the exercise of the divine power 
in a miracle, the course of nature was inierrwpted^ or the laws of nature violaied. 
For example, (he quotes instances from Quenstedt, Buddeos, and Wegschneider.) 
But even Augustine^ (Civ. Dei, xxi. 8.) correctly asks, " Quomodo est contra 
naturam, qood est voluntato Dei, qoum voluntas tanti utique creatoris conditce rei 
cujuslibet natura sit 1 " According to the supposed opinion, every miracle sup. 
poses another miracle, to restore again the order of things which has been intor- 
Tupted. A^d so in fact have the friends of this view actually maintained, ( see 
Plattner, &c.) " 

Hahn then goes on to quote with approbation, the view of miracles maintained 
by Tiefirunkt who speaks thus — ** Miracles do not disturb nor suspend the laws of 
nature. " " The miraculous does not consist in that which is against nature, but 
that which is out 0/ nature." ** Neither must one think, that the power producing 
a miracle acts lawlessly. Every thing must come under law, whether it belongs 
to that nature which is seen or unseen— only we are unacquainted with the law9 
of the supernatural nature, &c. '* Hahn Olauherts lehrCy p. 24. 

So C. J. Nirtschf {System der Christ j lehrcy) speaks. •* Were a miracle a law- 
less, unnatural, and unintelligible occurrence, the defender of eWistianity would 
have to contend with unconquerable difficulties. " 

(C.) Thus Luther. "It is nevertheless true, that the same power and influ- 
ence of Christ always remains in Christianity, so, that were it necessary, the same 
miracles might happen even now, " Interpretation of the Gospel for Ascenfioi^ 
Day. 
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(D.) Matt. ix. 6, «2, 39. John ii. 11. ▼. 14. vii. 27. ix. 35, 36> 37. xi. 36, 

(£ ) ** Tben certain of the Scribes and Pharisees answered saying, Master we 
would flee a sign from tbee. 

*' Bat he answered and said unto them, An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign, and there shall be no sign given unto it, &c." (Matt. xii. 38, 39.) 

'* Some of them said, He casteth out derils through Beelzebub, prince of the 
devils. (Luke xi. 15.) So John ix. 84. xi. 47, 48. 

(F.) Hahn (Christ Glaub. p. 27,) thus speaks of the value of miracles as proofs 
of the Divinity of Revelation. 

" They are necessary, in order to show the ikoine character of a religion already 
recommending itself through its imcard truth and goodness, and to 6x on it the 
stamp of perfect goodness. But even so their value is conditioned, they are worth 
nothing in opposition to decidedly holy truth, but only valuable when supporting 
it." 

So Luther — " No mhracle nor sign must be recieved in opposition to the true 
doctrine. " 

So Chemnitius — " Miracles are not to be preferred to doctrine. " 

So Gerhard — ** Miraeles if not connected with truth of doctrine can prove no- 
thing. " 

So Brochmaud — ** Two things are required to constitute a true miracle. It must 
possess truth in action and in object. {Yetitas rei^ et Veritas ^tUs.) We mean by 
truth in action, that it shall be what it seems to be, and that it shall be above the 
WMissisted power of a creature to perform. But truth in object means, that its 
purpose must be to confirm and support truth. " 

So Ammonj Bretsehneider, Augusti, SfC. 

To this may be added, that our Saviour (Matt. vii. 15—20.) in pointing out the 
way of distinguishing a true prophet from a false one, does not indicate miracles as 
the test; but the/ria/^, good or bad, of their doctrine. 

If it be said that in other places he appeals to his works as a proof of his mission, 
(John V. 36. X. 37, 33. Luke vii. 20, 22.) we reply that it was not to his works «im- 
fly as wonderful, but as uniting to their miraculous character a benevolent character 
and purpose worchy of God. So for instance, (Luke vii. 22.) he speaks of the 
blind 9nd lame being healed, and the poor having the gospel preached to them, as 
p^ual evidences of his mission. It is to be noticed too, that (John vii. 17,) he 
expressly says, that if any man will do the will of God he shall know the doctrine. 

We repeat, that by the coming of Christ the thoughts of many hearts were to 
be revealed, and tfeiei* state tested. Those who were waiting for the consolation 
of Israel, who were looking and hoping for a heavienly guide, came to him " drawn 
by the Father. " Those whose desires were low and purposes selfish, not wish'- 
iujg far more li||it, did ^ot come to him nor believe in him. For it was not the 
deaign of God, and it is nol his design now, ta c&mj^l any one to believe in the 
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UNANIMITY OP FAITH. 

In reading our excfiange papers, we sometimes meet with 
wild assertions, and palpable mistakes, which we are tempted 
to expose. But the following little article which we lately 
cast our eyes upon, taken from the Religious Magazine, is ab^ 
solutely so bristling with errors in every part, that we feel 
compelled to notice a few of them. 

" UNANIMITY OP FAITH. " 

" There is a vague impression in most minds, that the christian 
world has always been in a state of confusion and dispute, respect- 
ing the doctrines of the gospel. But the fact is exactly the reverse. 
The unanimity which ever has, and does now pervade the chris- 
tian world, is truly astonishing. That the doctrines now distinc- 
tively called Evangelical, have been the prevalent doctrines with 
the overwhelming majority of christians, from the earliest ages, is 
as susceptible of proof as any historical truth whatever. 

" There are discussions going on, and ever have been, respecting 
the forms of the church and pointis of intellectual philosophy. But 
if there is such a thing as evidence to be derived from the decision 
of councils, the letters, and the sermons of the early fathers, and 
the testimony of historians, the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity have been held undisputed by nine tenths, and I might perhaps 
say, v^^ith more truth, by ninety-nine hundredths of the christian 
community from the days of the Saviour to the present hour. 

" Take this country, for instance, where there is more of the con- 
flict of mind with mind, than in any other portion ot the world. 
According to the most recent statistics, there are in this country 
about 

4,000,000 Baptists, 

3,000,000 Methodists, 

4,000,000 Congregationaiists and Presbyterians, 

600,000 Episcopalians, 
1,000,005 Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, and Moravians. 
" Now with this immense mass of nominal christians, there is no 
dispute respectiug the character of Christ, the nature of the atone- 
ment, the work of the holy spirit, the new birth, and judgment to 
come — all the fundamental doctrines of the bible. They differ 
about forms, but as to the real nature of religion there is no dispute. 
" On the other hand there are 
600,000 Universalists, 
180,000 Unitarians. 
" We must leave out of the computation, the Christians, the 
Shakers, the Quakers, the Mormonites, the Bunkers, and the Swe- 
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denborgians, comprising together about 600,000, for these are about 
equally divided. 

" We have then in this country of bold and unrestrained freedom 
of thought, ten agreeing as to the essential doctrines of the bible, 
where we find one who differs. Is not this wonderful uniformity ? 
Particularly when the doctrines of the bible are such, that the gos- 
pel says, the natural heart is opposed to them. — Religious Mctgast!^ 

1. " There is a vague ^nnpression in most minds, that the 
christian world has always been in a state of confusion and 
dispute, respecting the doctrines of the gospel." 

A vague impression ! We wish it were so. Unfortunately 
it is too distinct and clear a conviction to be so called. What 
are the ecclesiastical histories filled with but accounts of dis- 
putes and confusion in regard to doctrines? Was it a "vague 
impression" which led Paul to say, even in Apostolic days, 
when writing to the Corinthians, that they were carnal, 
having among them envying, strife, and division; one saying 
he was of Paul, and one of Apollo.s ? Or was it a, "vague im- 
pression" which led him to write the Epistle to the Galatians? 
Is it a "vague impression" which we have of the disputes about 
Gnosticism, and Manicheism, and Arianism, and Pelagianism? 
Is the whole controversy between Catholics and Protestants, 
but a "vague impression"? And is it but a "vague impression" 
which we now have of present disputes — for example, of what 
took place in the last General Assembly between the Old and 
New School Presbyterians? 

2. "Bw^ the fact is exactly the reverse." So far from there 
being even a "vague impression" of dispute, there is no dispute 
at all among christians about doctrines. If so, the Millenial 
age has arrived within a few months, and no one has found it 
out, but this writer in the Religious Magazine. "The unani- 
mity which ever has, and does now pervade the christian 
church is truly astonishing." About what then, may we re- 
spectfullyask, have christians been disputing? What means 
the rackings, and burnings, and dungeons, of which history 
speaks, inflicted by all parties on each other for errors of faith ? 
Why were four Synods excommunicated by the last General 
Assembly ? What is to be understood by the disputes between 
Dr. Beecher and Dr. Wilson, and Mr. Barnes and Mr. Breck- 
enridge ? If they are disputing about nothing at all, verily 
they dispute with too great earnestness. 

3. "That the doctrines now distinctively called Evangelical, 
have been the prevalent doctrines with the overwhelming ma^ 
jority of christians, from the earliest ages, is as susceptible of 
proof as ^y historical fact whatever." 
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We could not have supposed that a writer, feeling any re- 
sponsibility for his own character or the influence of what he 
publishes to the world as truth, could have deliberately written, 
and sent to the printer, a sentence like the above. It is only 
necessary to turn over half a dozen pages of any Ecclesiastical 
history to see its absolute incorrectness. So far from there 
being evidence of the majority of christians in the early times 
being believers in the modern doctrines called Evangelical, 
there is hurdly any evidence on the subject as to the first three 
centuries. And yet this writer asserts that it can be proved 
as easily as the existence of A'apoleon or the battle of Phar- 
salia ! We know that Tertullian in the second century plainly 
declares that "the ignorant and unlearned, who are always the 
greatest part of the body of believers ^'^ did not recieve the Trin- 
ity. We know that in the third century Origen complains 
that ^the multitude of those called christians did not recieve 
the Deity of Christ." We know that in the middle of the 
fourth century, the Arians had the authority in the church 
throughout the greatest part of the Eastern and Western Em- 
pire. In the fifth century. Dr. Mosheim assures us that the 
doctrines of the Semi-Pelagians (which are not the Evangelical 
ones) "coincided with the modes of thinking of the majority of 
the people^ and no efforts could prevent them from spreading 
far and wide." And would this writer have us believe that 
his peculiar doctrines "were recieved by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the christian community" in those succeeding cen- 
turies when the power of Rome was at its height? If so, 
where was the necessity of the reformation, and what do we 
mean by the doctrines of the reformation ? 

These difierences are with this writer, only about "forms" 
and •*points of intellectual philosophy." Was then the Arian, 
and Sabellian, and Pelagian controversies merely about points 
of intellectual philosophy ? Did the Reformation of Luther 
hinge only upon forms ? We pause for a reply. 

5. But he comes to America and produces a table of the 
statistics of religious sects in the United States. We have 
often wondered at these tables, when we have noticed that 
by simply adding together the alledged numbers in the differ- 
ent sects, we sometimes get a greater amount than is given in 
the census of the United States — although professed Infidels, 
Jews, Slaves, and the "Big Church" of worldlings, is not in- 
cluded. Thus by adding together the numbers here given, we 
have about 14,000,000. But where are the Catholics ? where 
are the Infidels? where are the millions of slaves on planta- 
tions, who never hear the word of God preached? where are 
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the millions of those who do not maintain the slightest connec- 
tion with any religious body? What is the number of these, 
may be judged from the fact, that in the city of Boston, by a 
fair calculation, it is supposed that there are 23,000 out of 
68,000 Protestants, not connected with any religious society. 
(Third Semi-annual Report of the Ministry at "large, 1835.) 
If in the city of Boston there are 7-17ths of the inhabitants not 
connected with any religious society, it might safely be com- 
puted, that taking the country at large, including slaves and 
all other persons, at least one half are in the same predicament. 
This would leave out of the 16,000,000 of the United States, 
only 8,000,000 to be divided among the different sects. And 
yet the above calculation gives us 14,000,000. This shows 
how prone all sects are, in adding up their numbers, to exag- 
gerate very much the amount. 

6. It may be said however, that the relative proportions will 
continue the same, if we reduce the numbers of each deno- 
mination, and there still will remain the proportion of 9 to I 
in favor of Evangelical doctrines, so called. But how in favor? 
Why they are connected with societies whose articles counten- 
ance these doctrines. But the writer of this paragraph must 
be very ignorant if he does not know, that one-half at least, 
of every Evangelical congregation is wholly ignorant of what 
their articles are — that there are in every society, those who 
disagree very essentially in opinion from their teachers, and 
who retain their connection from habit, sympathy, and a thou- 
sand other causes, and not because they hold the opinions 
there taught. Even the church members in Presbyterian and 
other orthodox churches, are often found when you examine 
their opinions to be much nearer Unitarianism than Calvinism, 
though they would probably be shocked at being told of it. 
They believe that Christ is divine, but not equal to the Fa- 
ther ; they believe that there are three distinctions of some sort 
or other in the Deity, and that is their Trinity ; they believe 
that all men are sinners, and that is their Total Depravity ; 
they believe that Christ has saved us by his life and death, and 
that is their atonement ; they believe that a man must begin 
to lead a religious life, and pray to God for help, and that is 
their idea of regeneration. These are the real opinions, we 
have no doubt, of a large proportion of every body of profess^ 
ors of religion. And these are certainly not Calvinistic, but 
Unitarian. 

7. But in these churches, says this writer, "there is no dis- 
pute re&pecting the character of Christ, the nature of atone- 
ment, the work of the Holy Spirit, the new birth, and judg- 
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il^ftt to come. ^* Nq dispute ? This wri^r may pftr|^?^p« 
ohiiose to think that there is no essential difference betwe^I]f 
thidse who are disputing, but hew can be assert that there iff 
^^no dispute^* f Can we open a religious newspaper or peno4r 
ical, and not fiod a disputatious article with respect tQ some of 
these points ? Has there been a week during the last eight or 
ten years, (to go no further back) in which the Old and New 
School in the Presbyterian <:hurch, have not been disppting ijf^ 
their newspapers and elsewhere, about the nature of the atonCf 
ment, the work of the Holy Spirit, and the new birth? Are npt 
the Baptist's divided against themselves on these subjects, a very 
large proportion holding with Mr. CampbeJI, and the others 
accusing them of denying the work of the Hc^y Spirit entirely^ 
This writer is so unfortunate as to have selected the very doc- 
trines which have been most disputed, and are now most dist 
puted, of which to assert that there is no dispute about them. 

8. After having thus Arranged his facts to suit himself, he 
says with admiration — " Is not this wonderful uniformity I 
Particularly when the doctrines of the Bible are such, that the 
Gospel says the natural heart is opposed to them." If the Gos- 
pel did say this, and if it was true that nine-tenths of all chris- 
tians, (nominal, impenitent, and unconverted ones being in- 
cluded) did yet agree to them, it would be indeed strange — as 
strange as an effect without a cause. But where does he find 
this assertion in the Grospel, that the natural heart is opposed 
to the doctrines of the Bible ? The only passage which sounds 
at all like it, is where Paul says, that "*the natural man reciev^ 
eth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know 
them, for they are spiritually discerned." (1 Cor. ii. 14.) But 
this text will not answer for him, for he has been asserting that 
there are ten or twelve millions of nominal, impenitent and un- 
converted christians, natural men all, who both can and do re- 
cieve evangelical doctrines. Either these doctrines, therefore, 
are not "the things of the Spirit of God," or his whole argu- 
ment falls to the ground. We leave him tp extricate himself 
from this dilemma. 

The writer of the above paragraph probably set himself 
down to pen it with excellent intentions. He no doubt wish- 
ed to show those who objected to Christianity on account of 
the disputes among christians, that these disputes were not so 
great as ihey are commonly supposed. But this is an entirely 
mistaken mode of answering such cavils. It is daubing the 
breach with untempered mortar, and saying Peace when there 
is no peace. It confounds unanimity of faith with unanimity 
of opinion. Th^ latter is neither possible nor desirable, and it 
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is no objection to Christianity that it does not exist. Where 
there is freedom of thought, men's speculative opinions \?ill 
differ. But as to the great facts of Christianity, which are 
the true objects of faithy which were preached by the Apos- 
tles in early days, there has always been unanimity, and 
is now. Of the facts asserted in the Apostle's creed, we may 
say in truth, there is and has been no dispute. No sect pro* 
fessing Christianity would deny one of them. These facts are 
the true basis of christian faith, or else the Apostle mistook 
when he said, that " If thou confess; with thy lips the Lord 
Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God has raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. " Neither is there any dispute 
as to the great practical truths flowing out from this faith. 
All believe in human sinfulness, and the necessity of a change 
of heart and life — aH believe in the necessity of penitence, 
humility, love to God, and love to man* It is on speculative 
points that men differ, on points of theology, not points of 
religion. 

I O N — A Thaobdt. — % Sergeant Talfourd. 

BY 9. «« BUl^tlNCH* 

[ It is rather late to notice Ion, but our readers may lay the blame 
to us, and not to Mr. Bulfinch, as his zriicYe has been several 
months in our hands. — Ed,'\ 

In what consists the charm of the true, noble, old Greek tri* 
gedy ? It is encumbered with faults, and those striking enoogh 
it would seem, to destroy all interest on the part of the spec- 
tator or the reader. CEdipus, while the pestilence is raging 
through the city over which he reigns, comes to the gate of 
his palace, and with marvellous simplicity, enquires of the 
priests whom he finds there, what is the matter. The nurse 
of Medea comes forth into the public square, and in a long so- 
liloquy with no conceivable object, rehearses for the instruc- 
tion of the audience, the whole history of her mistresses' fa- 
mily. And the chorus — how inartificial is the arrangement of 
this. The most important secrets of state are communicated 
and discussed, in the presence of a circle of priests or women. 
Jocasta and Polynices meet and mingle the tears of a long 
separated son and mother, for the edification of a crowd of 
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Phoenician h«kiidmaids. And yet, with all its fimrits, there is^ 
even at thb distance of Ume, a spirit living in the Grecian Tra- 
gedy, which claims the reverence of us moderns, as it might 
be claimed by some gigantic building of elder days, with whose 
rude magnificence our refined taste in vain attempts to com^ 
pete. 

One source of this charm is the idea of destiny, which is 
throughout, not only Grecian Tragedy, but Grecian poetry in 
general, the pervading power* The ancient Poets attaihed a 
conception of unseen things far more sublime, and far more 
true, than that which was embodied in the Gods of Olympus. 
Tbey perceived the great myster)' of nature, the presence of 
a Providence, a superior will controlling the affairs of men, 
working out its own desigins, not merely in opposition to 
human efforts, but through the means of those very efforts 
which are intended to counteract it. They understood this 
great truth but imperfectly, they saw not that infinite good- 
ness was the ruling power. Yet the fate which, in their'con- 
ceptions, ruled over gods as well as men, was no blind prin- 
dj^e. It had its own principles of retributive justice, and 
these in vol ving descendants in the punishment of their parents' 
sins, corresponded better with the experience we have of the 
true Providence, and with the natural impulses of man, than 
with the Strict equity which requires that the guilty person 
alone shall suffer for his own guilt. 

In Sergeant Taifourd's "Ion" we have the idea of destiny, 
the leading principle of the ancient Poets, again before us, 
giving its tragic interest to one of the noblest, and most highly 
finished poems which have for many years appeared. The 
work is on the Grecian model, but that model has not been 
followed with blind servility, in its faults as well as in it excel- 
lencies. The chorus, which if we must not call it the grand 
defect of the ancient drama, is at least a portion of it which 
has proved utterly unmanageable in the hands of modern 
writers, has been wisely dispensed with. The subject is Gre^ 
cian, and the connecting incidents are in part adapted from 
the Ion of Euripedes, and the CEklipus of Sophocles. As in 
the former, the hero is named Ion, and first appears as a found- 
ling, engaged in the service of Apollo's temple. As in the lat- 
ter, there is a pestilence occasioned by the wrath of the gods — 
an oracle denouncing wo— a discovery of the hero's royal birth 
under such circumstances as to be an announcement of evil 
instead of joy. But these arrangements, this machinery of 
the poem, is borrowed only as Shakspeare borrowed > with a 
power which forbears to exert its strength in new creations, 
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because that strength is unquestionable. The poetni in all that 
is vital to it, is original. The character of Ion is original. 
Pure, lofty, humane, self-devoted ; one of those characters 
which seem, in their calm and sinless beauty, the most unfit 
for any great occassion, until some great occasion calls them 
forth, and shows that purity is strength. Ion is inspired by a 
lofty purpose; but his inspiration is as lofty as it is profound. 
In this alone, it has appeared to us, the poem fails to be Gm- 
cian,*that the morality of Ion's principles is* beyond the range 
of Grecian fency. His character is such as could be formed 
on no precepts less pure, less self-sacrificing, than those of 
Christianity. Such a fault we can indeed readily forgive; but 
it produces an inconsistency. The ministry to which Ion itii 
called is one of blood ; we could well endure this, and admire 
him as ti Grecian hero, had his spirit been less pure — bad a 
thrill of even the loftiest ambition shown that he was of aught 
akin to common mould; but as it is. Ion is made too compas*^ 
sionate for tyrannicide, too nobly devoted for the inferior self- 
devotion of suicide. 

We do not suppose that others will coincide with us in this 
criticbm. But let us pass to an outline of the drama. The 
royal race of Ai^os have incurred the angfer of the Gods ; or, 
to refer the judgment to that higher power to whose acknow- 
ledged existence we have already adverted ; the decree of Fate, 
inexorable, incomprehensible, but not unjust, has gone forth 
jagainst them. It is uttei^ed in awful tones at the birth of Ad- 
rastus. 

" Wo unto thee babe ! 
Against the life which now begins shall life 
Lighted from thence be armed, and, both soon quenched, 
End this great line in sorrow. " p,\, 

Adrastus, though a prince, feels the blighting influence of 
the prediction. He perceives himself regarded by all as ooe 
devoted to misery, and therefore to be abhorred. He wanders 
fer away from parental and from general injustice. He loves, 
and under a feigned name, enjoys in obscurity the bliss of 
wedded love. But he is sought out. His child is wrested 
from him, and as he supposes, destroyed. The mother dies ; 
and Adrastus is fitted by his misfortunes, to be what he appears 
in the Drama, the proud opposerofthe Gods, and the stem, 
.though not all unfeeling tyrant of men. 

These events have occured before the period at which the 
play commences. In the beginning of the tragedy, we find 
the sages of Argos, who are enjoying unwillingly the refuge 
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afibrdecL theji^i by the tempW of Apollo, frqm the pestilence 
which rages through the city. Medon, the priest, detains 
them there, reluctant, but yielding. One inmate of tlie temple 
alone, is permitted to pass and repass between the city and 
his home. This is Ion, the foundling. 

While the pestilence is devastating Argos, Adrastus, its 
king, whose crimes are supposed to have brought this curse 
upon his people, withdraws into his palace, and surrounded bv 
mercenary guards, spends the hours in revelry, refusing all 
solicitation to hold council with his sages for the public good. 
He has even threatened to put to death the next messenger who 
«hall bring to him such a proposal. Ion, for the public good, 
inciu"s the danger; and perseveres in delivering his message, 
though warned first by the attendants, and afterwards in com- 
passion by Adrastjus himself. The undaunted youth has un- 
dertaken his task, confident that the despot still has human 
feelings, and trusting that he may be able to call them forth. 
He appeals to him as a son, a brother, a friend — still the king 
remains unmoved and stern. At length he tries another chord, 
and succeeds. 

The king pours forth to the youth whose voice had remind- 
ed him of the past, the tale of his dark fate, his wrongs, and of 
his passions. The messenger departs, unharmed, and success- 
ful. The king has consented once more to meet his sages. 

Clemanthe, the daughter of Medon, has discovered tnat she 
loves her foster-brother with other than a sister's love, when 
he went forth to such imminent peril. She now awaits the 
tidings of his fate in motionless silence. She seems to hear 
no word, to heed no token, till at length her ear catches the 
sound of her lovers tread approaching, long, before it is per- 
ceptible to others. The sages, at Ion's intelligence, meet the 
king. They remonstrate with him on those reckless banquet- 
ings which seem to defy heaven ; but they remonstrate in vain. 
He knows himself fated, and resolves to meet his ruin with 
pride, and to fall in grandeur, though it shall cost the lives of 
thousands. A tumult is heard without, and Phocion, the son 
of the priest Medon, enters the assembly. He has brought the 
answer of the oracle to the enquiries of the king and people. 

" Argos ne'er shall find release, 
*Till her monarch's race shall cease. *'/ 

He delivers the message with insulting exaltation — is seized 
by the guards, but released by Adrastus, at Ion's intercession* 
But the king repels the prayer of Ion, that he would yield to 
the advice of the sages, and humble himself before the Gods. 
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The assembly is broken up ; a few youths remain, and resolve 
to deliver their country in the way indicated by the oracle. 
Phocion is impelled by the love of freedom, Ctesiphon by the 
desire of vengeance for a personal wrong. 

Ion's reflections are loftier than either. The conspirators 
assemble in the wood, where Ion was first found in infancy, 
and where he has now retired to meditate. 

The appointed slayer is enabled by the conspirators to make 
his way to the chamber of the king. He awakens him, and 
Adrastus, recognising in him the minister of Jove, submits his 
bosom to the knife, when Medon, who has in the interval re- 
cieved the information of Ion's birth, and has heard Cleman- 
the's suspicions of his present awful errand, interrupts him, and 
prevents the parricide ; for, as the reader must have antici- 
pated. Ion is the long lost son of Adrastus. But the father 
and child have little time for mutual forgiveness and caresses. 
The conspirators burst upon them ; Adrastus falls by the hand 
of Ctesiphon, and dies, blessing his recovered son, from whom 
he has exacted a promise of assuming his paternal crown. 

But Ion feels that his task is not yet ended. The oracle has 
denounced not only Adrastus but his race ; and though his 
own accession is hailed with transport, the pestilence con- 
tinues. He knows that his own death alone can terminate it. 
He gives orders for his own immediate consecration as sov- 
ereign. Phocion, his bosom friend, urged by the vindictive 
Ctesiphon to the fulfilment of their vow, attempts toassasinate 
Ion. Here beams forth the beauty of the hero*s character. 
To forgive Phocion might be enough for ordinary magnanimity. 
Ion endeavors to reconcile him with himself. The whole 
beautiful scene we must pass over, 

'* The pathway of his duty lies in sunlight ; " 

f 

butliis own feelings of heroic self-devotion must for a while be 
unexpressed, and he must endure the congratulations of friends, 
and the care of appointing ceremonies which will never take 
place. And these come upon him at the moment which he 
would give, in conversation with his friend, to the thought of 
her he loves. 

The parting from Clemanthe follows; and Ion strives to 
break the shock that she must endure, by leading her to fancy 
him estranged ; he is but half successful. How noble is his 
allusion to the best hope aflforded to us by that faith, some of 
whose loftiest features gleam forth through the cla^ic drapery 
of this remarkable production. 
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Theren'emains but the consummation. Ion is enthroned ; 
dismisses the armed bands who had formed the guard of Ad- 
rastus ; obliges the wondering people to swear, that in case of 
his own death without issue, they will govern themselves as a 
republic ; commits provisional authority to Agenor ; and ap- 
proaching the altar, commends himself to the eternal powers 
as a sacrifice to his couutry, and stabs himself. Clemanthe 
rushes to support him, and her dying lover acknowledges that 
his attempted kind deception was unworthy of them both. 
The sacrifice has not been made in vain. 

Such is this noble poem. If we can find out any fault, it is 
the noble inconsistency we have already referred to ; an incon- 
sistency only in this, that it is not enough coldly classic, that 
there is something in Ion far beyond what Greece ever fancied 
of moral beauty, and that the intended slaughter of Adrast us, 
and the final suicide of Ion, more consistent with the Grecian 
spirit, appear in painful contrast to this higher portion. 

LADY HEWLEY'S CHARITY. 

In former days, as many of our readers are aware, money 
was left in trust by Lady Hewley, for the use of certain Pres- 
byterian churches in England. In the progress of time, these 
societies become Unitarian in sentiment, though still retaining 
the Presbyterian form of church government. Whereupon, 
certain Independent societies thought that they might cet 
possession of this money, on the ground of the churches hold- 
ing a different faith from that of the donor. After a long and 
tedious suit, it was decided by Lord Lyndhurst, in February, 
1835, in favor of these Independent petitioners. On theological 
grounds he formed his judgment, that is to say, he decided that 
the Unitarian faith was essentially different from that of Lady 
Hewley, and therefore she could not have intended the funds 
to be applied to their use. We were somewhat surprised at 
this decision, as it seemed to us to be introducing a new fea- 
ture into legal judgments, and making it necessary for the 
judge to assume authority to determine the great theological 
questions — ^**What are essential doctrines in Christianity?'* 
" Where does an unessential difference run into an essential 
one ?" &c. And accordingly we find that he is already called 
^ on to decide, in this same case, some farther theological minu-» 
tiae. The history of the matter is rather amtwing. 
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No sooner had the orthodox Independents, who were the 
only orthodoxists living in the neighborhood, ejected the Uni- 
tarian Trustees, by virtue of this decision of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, than they prepared quietly to take possession of the spoils. 
Bnt their ardent hopes were destined to be somewhat damped. 
The spoils of war were not destined wholly to enure to them, 
(as Mr. Calhoun would phrase it.) It seems that in some re- 
mote part of England there had been lying perdue a little sect 
of people as orthodox as they, yes, even more so — and better 
than that, Presbyterians in their form of church government, 
which they were not. These thought they had as good or 
better a right to the spoils than the Independents, and there- 
fore petitioned the Lord Chancellor Cottenham, to be permit- 
ted to take part in the nomination of trustees. The Independ- 
ents made a vigorous resistance, and declared on oath, that 
they were Presbyterians, in every just sense of the word, al- 
though Independents. But their case soon began to look quite 
disagreeably. Even if they were Presbyterians, there was no 
reason why they should monopolize these trusts, when there 
were other Presbyterians as good as they, who wanted some 
share in the matter. And although the Rev. J. Pye Smith, 
took oath that " the term Presbyterian is in a fair, just, and 
honorable sense, capable of being applied to the majority of 
English Congregationalists, " it was very hard to show that 
one form of church government was exactly the same as an- 
other. Besides this, it soon was urged that these Independents 
were almost as heretical, after all, as the Unitarians. Their 
confession of faith, it was shown, was very indefinite. It even 
left out, dreadful to say, the word consvhstantiaU in describing 
the union of Christ with the Father, and might be signed by a 
Unitarian of Dr. S. Clarke's school. Moreover, it contained 
nothing about the imputation of Adam's sin, and there was 
great reason to believe that the Independents did not befieve 
this doctrine. All this was urged with great solemnity and 
force by the orthodox Presbyterians. 

The Chancellor was evidently in an awkward predicanient. 
He had just ejected Unitarian trustees for not being orthodox, 
and now he is called upon to decide a new case of orthodoxy. 
Is the imputation of Adam's sin an essential doctrine, or not? 
The Lord Chancellor is surely getting into deep water where 
there is no standing. " The question of the orthodoxy of the 
Independent creed was evaded," so we are told, " and the In- 
dependent trustees agreed to sign the Westminster Confession 
of Faith." 

"They agreed to sign it," to the astonishment of every one. 
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For in IK> doing, they turned a theologk^l somerset, fully equal 
to any like feat of ))olitical a^ity of modern times. 

'* In these eventful times," says the London Christian Ob- 
server, a work conducted by orthodox Church of England 
men, ''In these eventful times we have witnessed some extra- 
ordinary shifdngs; but this sudden Independent tergiversation \ 
has struck us as perhaps the most extraordinary of all. We 
cannot forget that the very men who all at once were so ready- 
to subscribe to the Westminster Confession, had, till the en- 
tical moment when their connexion with the Hewley endow- 
ments seemed to be endangered, zealously proclaimed their 
antipathy to the old Presbyterian doctrine of subscription. 
Nor can we forget that the Independent *' Declaration of 
Faith " of 1833, is still unrepealed — a Declaration, in which 
these bright exemplars of consistency, and other Independent 
Unionists, most incongruously asseverate their '* protestation 
against subscription to any human formularies;" their '* dis- 
approval of the imposition of any human standard, whether of 
faith or of discipline ; " and that *' human counsels, canons, and 
creeds, possess no authority over the faith and practice of 
christians. " See the " Declaration of the Faith, &c. of the 
Congregational or Independent Dissenters, as adopted at the 
third General Meeting of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, May 7th, 8th, and lOth, 1833." pp. 4 and 10. 

We have told this histoirette chiefly for the sake of a few 
reflections which it suggests. 

First. How idle it is for any men to attempt to bind by lega- 
cies, the opinions of succeeding ages. As surely as the snake 
must cast his skin from year to year, so must men alter their 
modes of thinking and expression, from age to age. Many 
fondly hope to anchor their own opinions in the stream of 
time by fastening them to their money bags. But the result 
is to make either formalists or hypocrites. Those who, for 
the sake of the money, profess the opinions, either hold them 
as mere forms with no conviction at all beneath them, or use 
them as cloaks to cover up quite different ones. When will 
men have faith enough in their own convictions, to put a gen- 
erous confidence in the power of truth, and leave the minds of 
those who shall come after them, free to find it? We hear in 
the present day of churches and colleges which are pledged for 
all time, by those who build and endow them, to the main- 
tenance of certain specific creeds or forms. The worst in- 
stance which we have lately heard of this narrow bigotry, was 
in the case of a gentleman in Massachusetts, who in his will, 
offered a legacy to a church in the town where he lived, which 
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held a diflbrent faith from his own, on eondition tliat it woqU 
adopt his opinions. The will farther specified, that hi case 
the society should refase the legacy on these terms, it should 
be put into the hands of trustees, to be offered to them agun at 
the end of ten years, on the same conditions. He thus con* 
trived to insult by the same action, their convictions, his owa 
opinions, and Christianity; by showinff that he considered them 
all marketable articles — to be sold like fish or broad*cloth-^ 
that the sift of Grod could be bought with money, and that 
bank sto(% was a means of grace. The pride of purse never 
showed itself, we think, in a more extraordinary manner. 

SsooifD. How much better it is to relinquish at once the use 
of all advantages which cannot be held without a disguise of 
real convictions ! How much more enviable is the position 
now occupied by the English Unitarians than that of the In- 
dependents. It never occurred to the former body to conceal 
their opinions for the sake of retaining their funds. They 
migh perhaps have made an arp^ument sufficiently subtle to 
puzzle the theological acumen of the Lord Chancellor, which 
seems not very great. They misfat have argued, like Dn J. P. 
&nitfa, that ^* in a £Edr just, and honorable sense," they mi^t 
be considered as believing the Divinity of Christ, the Atone- 
ment, &c* just as much as Lady Hewley did. But they scorn- 
ed such subterfuge. They relinquished at once their rich en- 
dowments, thougn many of their preachers were thus deprived 
of support, and left dependant on the aids of friendship and 
brotherly sympathy. Not to retain old privileges, not to avoid 
want and poverty, would they trifle with their convictions* 
But the Independents, for the sake of grasping funds, on which 
they had fixed a covetous eye, were willing to say and unsay 
iany thing* They subscribe a creed which they had all along 
denounced and ridiculed. 

TfiOBD. How uncomfortable a position does the Lord Chan- 
cellor occupy, who, stepping out of his sphere, undertook to 
limit the progress of opinions ^ and to say to the searching in- 
tellect of man, '' Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther. " 
He probably can find no sect in England, at the present day, 
who hold the opinions considered essential by Lady Hewley. 
We feel confident that this decision will have to be reversed. 
Lord Lyndhurst's conservatism in this instance betrayed him. 
The principle, that a change of opinion in the holders, invali- 
dates bequests made to religious bodies, involves consequen- 
ces of a very serious character. There is probably no religious 
body, which has held property for a hundred years, which has 
not varied very much from the opinions usual in the time of 
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the demon. Wbo riiall draw the Ime, and decide exactly 
where the change shall invalidate the right of property ? 



-0^<«- 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



1. Jf^tr^^ Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with 
the First Annual Report <fthe Secretary of the Board, Boston, 
Mass. 1838. 

By the kindness of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Mass. Board of Education, we have recieved the above 
valuable state document. This Board of Education was cre- 
ated by an Act of the Massachusetts Legislature, approved 
April 20th, 1837. It consists of some of the most eminent 
men in the state. Gov. Everett being the chairman. Hon. 
Horace Mann, for many years President of the Senate, was 
chosen Secretary, with a salary of one thousand dollars, it be- 
ing understood that he was to devote himself exclusively to 
the duties of the office. The duties of the Board are to lay be- 
fore the Legislature annually, an abstract of the school returns, 
and to make a report of their doings. The duties of the Secre- 
tary are to collect information with respect to the condition of 
common schools, and to diffuse information as to the best 
means of conducting them through the State. During the 
last year, conventions have been held in every county through 
the Commonwealth, of the friends of Education, delegated 
from the several towns. These conventions have been ad- 
dressed by the Secretary with the happiest effects. A new 
interest has already been excited in the cause of Common 
School Education. The Board offer a few remarks on the 
construction of school houses ; the duties of school committee 
men, (whom they propose should be remunerated ; ) the edu- 
cation of teachers, (for which they hope that an institution 
will be founded;) district school libraries; and school books. 

Mr. Mann's Report is very able and interesting. We can 
but glcmce at its contents. He gives as the sources of his in- 
formation, the representations made at the couuty conventions, 
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letters from the school committees, and his own observations 
in his travel* through the state. He remarks — 

" It would be depriving many persons oi a mofi* honorable tri- 
bute to which they are cofnpletely entitled ^ and it would withhold 
from the friends of the sacred cause of education one of thehigh^ 
est satisfactions, did I omit to declare, that, neither at the conven- 
tions, which have been held in the several counties, nor in my in- 
tercourse or correspondence with any one, has there been infused 
into this cause the slightest ingredient of partizao politica. In re- 
gard to this great subject, all have reverted to their natural rela- 
tions as fellow-men ; discarding strifes about objects which are 
temporary, for interests which are enduring. In a spirit of har- 
mony and unity, having brought the facts of individual experience 
and observation into common stock, they have regarded them as a 
fund, from which the wisest results we're to be wrought out by 
the aid of common counsels. 

" The object of the Common School system of Massachusetts, 
was to give to every child in the Commonwealth, a free, straight, 
solid path-way, by which he could walk directly up from the ignor- 
ance of an infant to a knowledge of the primary duties of a man ; 
and could acquire a power and an invincible will to discharge them. 
Have our children such a way ? Are they walking in it ? Why- 
do so many, who enter it, falter therein ? What can be done to re- 
claim them ? What can be done to rescue faculties, powers, divine 
endowments, graciously designed for individual and social good, 
from being perverted to individual and social calamity ? These 
are the questions of deep and intense interest, which I have pro- 
posed to myself, and upon which I have sought for information and 
counsel. ^ 

In alluding to school houses, he makes the following obser- 
vation which is worth attending to. 

" In populous places, there is a temptation to build too few, and 
to compact too many scholars into one house ; while towns sparsely 
populated are beset with the opposite temptation, of makmg too 
minute a subdivision of their territory into districts ; and thus, in 
attempting to accommodate all vdth a school house near by, the 
accommodation itself is substantially destroyed. In many cases, 
this pursuit of the incident works a forfeiture of the principal. A 
school house is erected near by, but it is at the expense of having 
a school in it, so short, as to be of but little value. " 

He thus speaks of the duties of school-committe men. 

" Although it is not always in the power of school committees to 
introduce into the schools devoted and accomplished teachers ; yet 
it is in their power, and it is a most responsible and solemn part of 
their duty, not to inflict upon the children of a whole district the 
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cstlaftiiiy of an ignorant, illHompered, or profane teacher. It is no 
trivia] arbitrament to decide whether a school shall be a blessing 
or a nuisance, and therefore the question of a teacher's fitness is not 
to be guessed at, but isolemnly pondered. If the husbandman by 
any effort of body or of mind, by toil or supplication, could fore- 
doom and predestinate what sort of seasons should spread mildew 
and barrenness over his fields and leave him empty granaries, or, 
what should make his pastures luxuriant and heap his gamers ; he 
surely would not be content with conjecture, with superficial and 
scanty inquiry or Vith hasty decisions • And yet what the seasons 
are to the fields and crops of the farmer, the teacher is to the child- 
ren of the school. Nay, more ; he is season and cultivation also. 
No part, therefore, of the examination of applicants for schools is 
form. It is all substance. " 

The following important remaiics refer to sdiool books. 

" Another duty of the town committee is that of directing what 
books shall be used In the schools. There is a public evil of great 
magnitude in the multiplicity and diversity of elementary books. 
They crowd the market and infest the schools. One would suppose 
there might be uniformity in rudiments at least f yet the greatest 
variety prevails. Some books claim superiority because they make 
learning easy, and others, because they make it difficult. All de- 
cry their predecessors, or profess to have discovered new and better 
modes of teaching. By a change of books a child is often obliged 
. to unlearn what he had labtoriously acquired before. In many im- ^ 
portant particulars, the pronunciation the orthography and the sya 
tax of our language changes, according to the authority consulted. 
Truth and philosophy, in regard to teaching, assume so many 
shapes, that common minds begin to doubt, whether there be truth 
or philosophy under any. The advantages of cheapness, resulting 
from improvements in the art of printing, are intercepted from the 
public to whom they rightfully belong, and divided among compilers. 
Over this, as an expensive public mischief, as a geneial discourage- 
ment to learning, and as a misfortune of the Commonweadth, town 
committees have no control. But it is still in their power, and it is 
an important and substantial part of their duty, as enjoined by law, 
" to direct what books shall be used in the several schools " in their 
respective towns. When the committee fail in directing what books 
shdl be used, a way is opened for the introduction of books which 
are expressly prohibited by law, as " calculated to favor the tenets 
of particular sects of christians. " Under such omission, also, the 
school house may cease to be neutral ground between those differ- 
ent portions of society, now so vehemently contending against each 
other on a variety of questions of social and national duty. In- 
stances of both kinds liave occurred, and were, under such circum- 
stances, to be expected ; because it is the nature of extreme views 
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to make ail other truths bnwclowii before the idolized truth. But 
the liability and the temptation should be cut off. Would the dis- 
ci|^e of hostile doctrines look forward, and foresee to what results 
a breach of the truce in re^d to the school*room must infalliby 
lead, it seems scarcely credible, that each should not agree, in good 
faith, to refrain from every attempt to pre-occupy we min^ of 
school children with his side of vexed and complicated questions, 
whedier of state or theology ; and that all should not concur, in re- 
gard to an evil so self-propagating and ruinous, in enforcing mea- 
sures, which would bar out the possibility of its occurrence. " 

The importance of visiting schools is thus commented on« 

*' Another important duty enjoined upon school committees is the 
visitation of the schools. Such visitations may be a moral incite- 
ment to the scholars of great efficacy. Advice, encouragement, 
affectionate persuasion, coming from such of their townsmen as the 
children have been accustomed to regard with respect or venera- 
tion, will sink deep and remain long in their hearts. Wise coun- 
sel from acknowledged superiors makes a deep impress. It comes 
with the momentum of a heavy body, falling from a great height. 
The same counsel, if the same could be had, from men, whom the 
children hold in no respect or esteem, might be remembered only 
to be ridiculed. The visitations of the committee break in npon 
the monotony of the school. They spur the slothful and reward 
the emulous and aspiring. To suppose, that the children in a school 
will ever feel a keen, impulsive interest in learning, while parents 
and neighbors are disregardful of it, is to suppose the children to 
be wiser than the men. The stimulus of acting under the public 
eye, though an inferior motive, is still an allowable one, amongst 
adults. To the mind of the sworn officer, is it not more present 
than his oath ? Do not much of the uprightness and thoroughness 
brought to the discharge of public duties, depend upon their being 
performed under public inspection ? And why, in regard to child- 
ren, liiay we not avail ourselves of this innate sentiment as an aux- 
iliary in the attainment of knowledge ; always holding it subordin- 
ate to the supreme sentiment of duty ? I have heard hundreds of 
teachers, with one voice, attest its utility. Such visitations by the 
committee, are not less useful to teachers than to pupils. While 
all due respect should be accorded to teachers — and certainly no 
dass in the community aie more deserving both of emolument and 
of social consideration, than they-^yet, as our school system is now 
administered, we are not authorised to anticipate any more fidelity 
and strenuousness in the fulfilment of duty from them, than from 
the same number of persons engaged in any reputable employment. 
This state employs, annually, in the common schools, more than 
three thousand teachers, at an expense of more than four hundred 
and sixty^e thousand dollars, raised by direct taxation. But they 
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haTe ttot <me4 hom a n dtfa part the eaperviflioii which watches ikt 
same number of persons, having the care of cattle or spindles or of 
the retail of shop goods. Who would retain his reputation, not for 
prudence, but for sanity, if he employe^ men on his farm or in his 
factory, or clerks in his counting room, month after month, without 
oversight and even without inquiry ? In regard to what other ser- 
vice, are we so indifferent, where the remuneration swells to such 
an ag^egate 1 " 

As the State of Kentucky is about establishing a system of 
common schools, such topics as those above discussed are pe- 
culiarly interesting. We must pass by at present, the re- 
mainder of the Report, hoping to notice again this exceedingly 
valuable document. We add however, a selection of a few oif 
the facts and brief, remarks which it contains. 

With all the defects of the present school system in Massa- 
chusetts, the Secretary considers its advantages vastly to pre- 
ponderate. 

In two-thirds of the towns in Massachusetts, the law direct- 
ing every teacher to obtain a certificate of qualifications from 
the school committee before opening the school, is neglected, 

In about an hundred towns the committee neglect directing 
what books shall be used in the school, as required by law. 

The law requires that when children are not provided with 
books by their parents, they shall be supplied by the town. 
But this has been neglected in about forty towns. 

The whole number of children in 294 towns in Massachu- 
setts between four and sixteen, are 177,053. 
Those who attend private schools, about 12,000. 
Whole number of ail ages attending school in win- 
ter, 141,837. 
Do. do. in summer, 1^,889. 
Average attendance in winter, 111,520. 
Average attendance in summer, 94,956. 

It is made by law the duty of the school committee to visit 
the schools from time to time. This is attended to only in fifty 
or sixty towns out of three hundred and five. 

The school committees recieve compensation for their ser- 
vices *and expenses only in about one-fifth part of the towns, 
and in these only about a quarter of the lowest price of day 
labor. 

We see from these facts, the tendency of every school sys- 
tem, however excellent in itself, to run down and fiaUen^ (as 
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the chorister's 6liy) ei[<3ept it k Constantly wdtchecl. la some 
towns in Massachusetts no improvement has taken place for 
two hundred years* 



2. A Seririon delivered at the ordination of the Rev-. John Parl^ 
man, to the Pastoral care of the Third Congregational Church, Green' 
field J Mass, By Francis Parkman^ D, D,, Minister (fihe New North 
Church, Boston^ 

This sermon treats of the spirit of the christian ministry, and 
the condition of the times in relation to it. It laments, very 
justly, the feeble and fluctuating state of many religious soci- 
eties in New England^ where divisions have crept in. It also 
-warn» us against an undue love of excitement in religious 
matters. It then goes on to speak of the peculiajr duties of 
the christian ministry^ at the present times. 

The sermon is an excellent one, and contains much whole- 
some admonition. And yet< we might not have thought it 
necessary in discoursing to Unitarians, to exhort them against, 
jnuitiplying too mu<ih the occasional services of religion. We 
are not particularly acquainted with the state of things in 
Franklin county, but in our own experience we have never 
found the conference, or evening lecturers© crowded as to en- 
danger the interests of the sabbath. There are occasions, we 
imagine, in which " it is well" to saddle our ass, and go to Mt. 
Carmel, though it be *• neither new moon, nor sabbath. " It 
is well to have some place where the Pastor may meet those 
of his flock whose minds are more than usually interested in 
religious subjects, and speak to them in amore^asy and direct 
manner than is consonant with the services of the sabbath. 
It is well «lso, that there should be some meeting, call it a 
teachers' meeting, a bible class, an inquiry meeting, or what 
you will, where the anxious and truth-seeking mind may 
have its diflSculties answered, its doubts removed, and where 
heart may answer heart, as in water face answers face. It 
seems to us, that in our denomination, we have too few rather 
than too many such meetings. We think the interest of the 
sabbath exercises would be increased, rather than diminished, 
by such occasional meetings. 

In fact, we suppose we have not much of that attachment to 
the good old ways, and dread of innovation, which possesses 
many of our brethren. We see no great harm in an evening- 
lecture, though the church may never before have had a candle 
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ifMamp in it. Neither do we dread that men will think too 
much about religion, or become too original in their views of 
Christianity. It is so much easier to care for none of these 
things, to slide along the good old path, to repeat by rote old 
saws of theology and morality, instead of striving to see with 
our own eyes, hear with our own ears, and understand with 
oor own hearts — that we are ever more afraid of drowsiness, 
than of too great earnestness of feeling or thought. 



3. A. view of American Unitarian Missions; with thoughts on the 
Missionary Cause^ a$id the interest of Unitarians in it. By A. C. 
Patterson. 

We ai« glad to see thcU our friend Patterson, when he left 
Buffalo, was taken from us only in presence, not in heart. 
We are truly delighted with the appearance of this little tract, 
and though we have not had time to peruse it, we cannot but 
express our gratitude to God, that the time has come in which 
as Unitarians we can speak of missions without the apprehen- 
sion of displeasing our readers. Within a few years a wide 
and deepening interest has been taken in the subject by. Uni- 
tarians, and though as yet we have hardly done any thing as a 
body, yet there is every evidence that we shall soon put our 
hand to this plough with energy and faith. The following 
table contains as nearly as was possible an estimate of the past 
expenditures for missions in our denomination. 
Evangelical Missionary Society, $18,934 

American Unitarian Association, 7,51 1 

Missions in India, 1,075 

Ministry at large in Boston, 13,450 

New York, 7,800 

Wari^n Street Chapel, 1,600 

Plymouth, Kingston, and Duxbury Association, 450 

$50,810 



4. Discourse occasioned hy the recent Duel in Washington. By 
Henry Ware^Jr, Delivered in the Chapel of Harvard University. 

The late sad affair at Washington has called out a general 
expression of grief, shame and indignation, which shows that 
there is a moral feeling left in the community which will some- 

9 
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times rebuke even those whom the proud code of honor endi^' 
Vors to shield. In our own city, which Mr. Graves represents 
in Congress, and where he is remarkably popular as a man and 
politician, having been elected to the present Congress with- 
out opposition from the administration party, and against a 
popular candidate of his own politics ; even here, we have 
found no one to justify this unhappy transaction. We do not 
mean to say that Mr. Graves is thought more to blame than 
the others who were concerned in this matter, but the whole 
transaction is of too murderous a nature to be defended or 
excused even by personal and political friends. 

Mr. Ware's sermon is on the law of honor, and the text is 
happily chosen from Proverbs, xx. 3. "It is an honor for a 
man to cease from strife. " The sermon itself, like every thing 
from the same source is full of plain, direct appeals to the un- 
derstanding, the heart, and the conscience ; calculated to en- 
gage the attention, interest the feelings, and leave behind a 
deep and solemn impression. Happy are the young men who 
sit under such preaching. Especially happy if they rightly 
use this privilege. 



OCr'We have recieved the following pamphlets besides those 
alreeidy noticed, which we have no room to attend to at pre- 
sent. Some or all shall be noticed in our next. 

1. Greenwood's sermon at the ordination of Rev. J. T. Sar- 
gent. 2. Memorial of the Ohio A. S. Society. 3. Proceed- 
mgs of a Clerical Convention in Worcester, Mass. 4, Brook's 
lecture on Teachers' Seminaries. 5. An account ofDummer 
Academy. 6. Party Spirit. An address by John H; Harney, 
at South Hanover, la. 7. Address on Moral Education, tiy 
A. Wylie, D. D., la. 8. Account of the Collegiate Institute, 
Louisville Ky. 9. Danger and Duty of the Young. A ser*- 
mon preached to the Senior Clidss of the Indiana College. By 
A. Wylie, D. D. 10. Address by Elisha W. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent of Wabash College. 11. Reports on Brunswick, Georgia. 
l!2. Measures of Revivalists. A sermon by C. A. Farley, 
Alton. 13. Passage of Time. A sermon by C. A. Farley, 
Alton. 14. Address before the Ohio JHistorical Society. By 
Timothy Walker. 
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Western Messenger. — Our 
•ubscription list has been filling 
op gradually within the last two 
months, and we suppose we have 
now as many subscribers as ever. 
We feel grateful to the frrends 
who have exerted themselves in 
our behalf. We recommence 
our work with new spirit, having 
learned that we have a few 
friQnds who are in earnest in its 
support. To show the intei'est 
taken in it, we shall venture to 
give extracts from a few of the 
letters which we have recieved. 

Buffalo, N. r. — "I hope it 
will not be necessary to discon- 
tinue the Messenger. It is an 
important, very important auxil- 
iary in our western cause. We 
cannot spare it, and must not, 
and shall we say, will not. I 
will continue to do all I can for 
it. 

" We are gradually gaining 
strength in Buffalo, in number, 
respectability, influence, and I 
hope above all in virtue and 
piety. Sometimes our charch is 
full. But our audience is vari- 
able. Our pews are all either 
sold or let» except seven or eight 
under the gallery. " 

G , ilfa^^. — "Mr. P 

when in Boston handed your 
agent, Mr. Smith, the names and 
subscriptions of three or four 
new subscribers. I now send 
another. * * * * The Messen- 
ger must not be permitted to stgp, 
I am satisfied that it is as well 
adapted to do good at the JEast 



as in the West. The idea of 
liberal Christianity has been slip- 
ping ^ulTof the minds of the east- 
em Unitarians through lapse of 
time ; they lay stress on the ca- 
sual features and external forms 
of their faith too much, while 
they half forget the high prin- 
ciples of mutual freedom and in- 
dividual independence which it 
was the principal mission of the 
first Unitarians to defend. Your 
position as pioneers compels you 
to rely on the developement and 
illustration of these great prin- 
ciples daily, hourly; to take pride, 
as Milton has nobly said, in be- 
ing "the solitary advocate of dis- 
countenanced truths ; " to iden- 
tify yourselves witli the move- 
ment party, who supply the prin- 
ciples and the watchwords un- 
der which nations finally rally. 
Let me tell you, that in this pub- 
lic-opinion-ridden section of the 
country, a publication of this kind 
is as much needed, and probably 
more, than at the We^st. Look 
at some of our periodicals — what 
learning ! but what twaddling ! 
Milk for men — seems to be the 
theory of our modern Rabbis." 

Cincinnati, Jan. 23. — "I am 
sorry to see you are in danger 
of coming to a stand from a 
want of subscribers, but such 
seems to be the fate of Western 
Periodicals ; if you do, you must 
change your name, call it the 
Kentucky Roarer, or something 
of the sort, and names enough 
will crowd your list. " 
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A list of sixteen new subsmbers accompanied the foHowing 
letter from Mobile. We wish our brother H. W. Bel)#w» 
joy of his prospects. 

Mobile, Ala., 8th Feb., 1838. 

" My Dear Sir: — You will be interested to learn* what 
fruit the ground you broke here two years ago is producing* 
You were so were so well followed up by our western breth* 
ren, that I have only entered into your labors, and am reaping 
pleasantly what was sown with so much pains. I have been 
here three months, and Hill the last three sabbaths, preached 
only one service a day. I found the people disappointed and 
discouraged that Mr. Peabody did not return. He had won 
all hearts — had conciliated our brethren of other denomina- 
tions, and was fast building up a large society. I was at first 
very much disheartened by our prospects. The society was 
largely in debt — without organization — its members groaning 
under the pressure — scattered by the long intermission of ser- 
vices, and dispirited by the youth and inexperience of their 
new minister. But our views had been too fully presented, 
and too gratefully recieved, to fail of continued attention and 
interest. You will sympathize with my joy and gratitude for * 
the success which has crowned my humble labors. The con- 
gregation has doubled since I arrived. I should guess that 
those who consider themselves as belonging to our society were 
about one hundred and fifty persons. The only fair sabbath 
evening since our night service began, nearly filled our church, 
I cannot doubt that before the end of the season we shall have 
as many hearers as we can seat. We have sold pews enough 
to remove all anxiety about the debt of the society, and shall 
probably be able to rent a good part of the remainder. We 
have purchased a small organ, chandelier and stoves, a gross 
of Greenwood's Hymns, and now enjoy all the comforts of a 
well ordered church. If yon will compare our present con- 
dition, with the forlorn and unpromising state of things when 
you were here, you will never despair of success in any good 
cause — a feeling, however, from which you do not need this 
encouragement to protect you. I regret now extremely that 
I did not recieve ordination before I left the north. A regu- 
larly organized church would give stability to our society. I 
think I shall try to prepare the way for this to take place at 
the very commencement of the next season. 

" We feel that we belong to the " Western Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. " We sympathize closely with you. You have all 
contributed to our nurture, and now that we can speak for 
ourselves, we thank you, and ask your fellowship. 
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lam deeply interested in theMessenger^and have endeavor- 
ed to direct the attention of the people to it. I pray you not to 
think of relinquishing it. I should rather myself devote a 
month in every year to soliciting subscriptions for it, than see 
it decline. Wherever I go, trust me I shall do what I can to 
make it known, which is the best service that can be done foe 
it I am confident that if our clergy would each exert them<* 
selves but a little to gain subscribers, your list might be full. " 

The following is from a friend in Grayville, Illinois. 

" Enclosed is my annual subscription for the Western Mes- 
senger. I intended to have sent it sooner, but circumstances 
hindered me. I hope however, you will recieve it early enough 
to add my mite of encouragement to you to persevere in pubi 
lishing the Messenger ; I hope and trust that it will be one 
among many, ay, even so many as to cause you almost to 
overlook it. I generally read the Messenger with a great deal 
of pleasure, but in the last there was a paragraph which gave 
me much pain; I allude to your statement of the difficulties 
which at present attend the publication on account of the 
number of subscriptions falling off. Truly, the soundness of 
the principles of those who have professed themselves friends ' 
to the cause, are in the present trying times brought to a pretty 
severe test, many perhaps may shrink from it, but you will 
gain something in knowing upon what support you may here- 
after with certainty calculate. If it should not be such as to 
enable you to continue the Messenger in its present form, let 
us have it in one whose cheapness will be commensurate with • 
circumstances. Let it come in any shape, and however much 
it may be curtailed as to matter, if it comes imbued with the 
spirit which has characterised it hitherto, I shall gladly greet 
its appearance. " 

The most encouraging no- need not our thanks ; but we 

ticeshowever,are those which should be ungrateful to God, 

we have received from some did we not offer our thanksgiv- 

gentlemen, standing high in ings to Him, for every evidence 

other denominations, whose that the age of exclusiveness is 

generous helpfulness is an hon- passing by. May His king- 

orable evidence of the exist- dom of peace and love speed- 

ence of true liberality in every ily prevail through our land, 

sect of Christendom. They Amen. 
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Kentucky Historical Soci^y, 
By an act of the last session of 
the Legiskturey a number of 
gentlemen were incorporated 
as a Society under the above 
name. The Cabinet and Li- 
brary are to be kept in Louis- 
ville. At a late meeting the 
following gentlemen were elec- 
ted officers. Hon. John Row- 
an, President. Hons. Judge 
Bibb, and Judge Pirtle, Vice 
Presidents. Wilkins Tanne- 
hill, Ri?cordiiig Sec'y. Leon- 
ard Bliss, Jn, Corresponding 
Secretary, George Keats, 
Treasurer. Dr. Ed. Jarvis, 
Librarian. 

All friends to the objects of 
this sacietyj are respectfully 
invited to send any books, pa- 
pers, and curiosities connected 
with the liistory of Kentucky, 
which they are willing to loan 
or give, to the Librarian at 
Louisville. And the Corres- 
ponding Secretary would be 
fflad to recieve biographical or 
historical information connect- 
ed with the achievements of 
the early settlers. 

Temperance Society, — An 
effort is now making to resus- 
citate the Louisville Temper- 
ance Society. The pledge 
adopted is the total abstinence 
one. It was proposed, for the 
sake of uniting all temperance 
men in the effort, to have a 
double pledge, one relating to 
distilled spirits, and the other 
including all intoxicating li- 
quors, and allow the person 
signing either to become a 



Riember of tbe sofeiety, Ttiis 
plan however, was rejeoled. 
We were sorry for it* for ill 
the present state of the tem* 
perance cause in Louisvillei 
we thought it a good plan* 

Revivals in Louisville,^^ 
Most of the societies in this 
city have manifested an in- 
creased interest in religion du- 
ring the last few months, and 
many members have been 
added to the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Methodist church- 
es. We rejoice in their pros- 
perity, and pray that they may 
give diligence to make their 
calling and election sure. 

Exchange Papefs, — ^he 
Family Magazine is published 
in New York, every month, 
in parts of 40 pages, at $1 50 
per annum. It is one of the 
cheapest and best works in the 
land. The number before us 
contains twenty-six handsome 
woodcuts, and articles of ev- 
ery variety of useful informa- 
tion. Those who wish to 
procure an exceedingly enter- 
taining and instructive work, 
especially adapted for the chil- 
dren of a family, had better 
send their names to Redfield 
& Lindsay, New York. 

Southern Rose.-^This is a 
little periodical edited by Mrs. 
Gilman, Charleston, S. C. It 
is composed almost wholly of 
original n>atter, and of the 
best sort. Some of Mrs. Gil- 
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man's sklBftches And tales are 
equal to any thing of the kind 
in; our literatuiv. 

New Haven Christ iajf^Speo 
tQlor.-t-'Th& February nwnber 
of this excellent periodical is 
as rich as usual. It is one pf 
the best . religious perJodieaU 
in the counti-y- We notice^ 
bowover, m the pubJisher'a ad-j 
Tsertisekfent.one misitake.: Ho 
says that ** the. Christian Spoo 
tator actually contains, by. es- 
timate of the ^ijse aiid , number 
of fMiges, at least ninety or one 
hundred jKig^ mor^ of printed 
matter than any other Religi- 
ous Quarterly, for three doll* 
ai^ a year." Thi$ may be true 
with one exception. The! 
Western. Messenjger is of the 
same mze, and is published at 
three dollars a year. It con- 
tains 864 pages, while .the 
Spectator contains only 768. 
The Western Messenger has 
also about a quarter of its con- 
tents in smaller type than the 
Spectator, thus making a lar- 
ger amount of composition, 
and containing actually 96 
pages more in the year. So 
if the Spectator is a cheap 
work, ours is cheaper. 

The Hespetnan. — To be ed- 
ited by W. D. Gallagher, and 
Otway Curry. 

We see our indefatigable 
friend Gallagher, intends issu- 
ing the first No. of a publica- 
tion with the above title, in 
Columbus, Ohio, the first day 
of the present month. We 



wish him all »iKM5BS9^-^e cer- 
tainly deserves it if persever- 
ance be a virtue. 

It will be a handsome Mag? 
azinc, containing 80. or w 
pages octavo, making 3 vo]s»i 
fi^ve hundred pag^eaoliayear, 
Subscription price, five dollars* 
, Iq considering the many at- 
tempts and failures of works 
devoted to general literature* 
in. all parts of the U. States, 
but especially ia the West, it 
has sometimes occurred to us 
to ask, whether they might 
not have come: too soon* Our 
people, perhaps, have as yet 
no literature because they 
have • nothing to say. They 
are busy Jiting, doing, grow- 
ing. The age of reflection 
and imaginative reproduction 
has not yet arrived. The pre- 
sent moment is all romance- 
why trouble the past ? Why 
explore the future ? All great 
works ripen best in silence. 
The seed swells and bursts 
under ground, in darkness. 
A great nation is in the germ 
here. It is thursting down 
its roots into very solid soil, 
it is piercing the sod with its 
cleft head, it will soon be in 
the air and light of day. 
When we get a national char- 
acter, then we shall have a 
national literature. If we are 
roses, we shall blow in time. 
In the meantime if any man 
has any thing to say or sing, 
let him say it ; but let us not 
feel sad because the fruit tree 
is not covered with blossoms 
the first year. 
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We are glad to see that oar 
friend Gallagher does not fall 
into the melancholy habit 
which besets certain* eastern 
writers, of lamenting that na« 
tive genius is neglected, that 
modest worth, poetic fire, &c, 
is overlooked. They spin out 
some lack-a-daisical verses, 
and because they are not read 
they fancy the world is going 
to wreck. Theirs are the At- 
lantean shoulders which sup- 
port the sky of song. A na- 
tional literature would come 
crashing down to nothing, did 
not they — true patriots — keep 
it up, by their monthlies and 
quarterlies, their sonnets and 
madrigals. But did it ever oc- 
cur to these wailers over ne- 
glected merit, that the reason 
why they are neglected may 
be that what they write is not 
worth reading? Because the 



thing is written and printed, 
does it follow that it must be 
good,<and that a grateful coun^ 
try should rise up to embrace 
its author? 

Not thus complains W. D. 
Gallagher— 4>r if he ever does 
it, very rarely. With great 
spirit and taste, he writes and 
publishes his pretty poems and 
talented articles, and finds re- 
ward enough in the pleasure 
which his own thoughts afford 
him. So let him continue to 
da And may increasing 
numbers of readers accom- 
pany him, (and the number is 
not small now,) till the great 
West, having felled its forests, 
du^ its canals, built its cities, 
laid its rail-roads, and changed 
a wilderness into a garden, can 
find time to sit down quietly 
and enjoy literature, philoso- 
phy, and poetry. 
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PEACE. 

BY o. w, HOSMER. — Buffah, N. Y. 

The history of Christendom is in strange discord with 
the spirit of Christianity. Bloody crusaders with deadly 
weapons in their hands, have thronged around the tomb of 
the Prince of Peace; differing disciples have endeavored to 
enforce their peculiar opinions by the spear and the bayonet ; 
and christian nations have drenched many a battle field with 
the blood of each other. Great truths, like seed scattered 
upon the earth, are sometimes buried for ages. No one can 
doubt that Christ offered to men the grand principle of peace ; 
it lay wrapped up in his idea of the brotherhood of man, and 
it was inculcated when he taught that men should love their 
neighbor as themselves. He preached peace by the parable 
of the good Samaritan, by the injunction not to render evil for 
evil ; indeed the whole life of the Saviour was a moving per- 
suasive to peace ; and even now, though more than eighteen 
centuries have passed away, furnishing opportuities for the 
mind to receive the teachings of the Saviour, only a few indi- 
viduals have grasped the idea of peace, and caught glimpses of 
the blessings with which it is fraught ; and of these few not 
near all have faith enough to believe that the blessings which 
appear so rich in vision, will ever be realized. Many excel- 
lent men think with the elder President Adams, that " war is 
as inevitable as earthquakes, famines, and pestilence. " At all 
events we will hope that this opinion is not sound. 

We speak with more than usual interest upon this subject, 
because we have recently had some slight experience of the 
evils of war. A bloody tragedy has been acted near us, and 
for several weeks our citizens have been thrown into an un- 
healthy excitement ; ordinary business was neglected, and the 

10 
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air was full of the rumors of massacres and pf war : the spirits 
of many were inflamed — angry feelings and violent passions 
were roused, and men who had for years dwelt together in 
amity, regarded each other with hard suspicion, out these 
are merely beginnings of the evils of war. If mankind were 
not rendered ips^nsible by vicious usages, the horrors of such 
a battlefield as that of Waterloo, would be enough to banish 
war from the face of the civilized earth. Dismiss the thought 
of the pomp and circumstance of mortal action, and look upon 
the field all gory with human blood, the loathsome heaps of 
the slain, and the mangled bodies of dying sufferers, who are 
breathing out their life: Oh, look and listen, man of sensibility, 
believer in the righteous and merciful providence of God, and 
can you acquiesce in the comfortless thought that war is as 
necessary as earthquakes, famines, and pestilences? These 
may be attended with salutary moral effects, they teach man 
his weakness and dependence ; but war leads after it a train of 
unmitigated evils — it kindles fierce passions, it destroys life, 
and fills the earth " with widows and with orphans. " War 
owes its existence to the will of man, and therefore bears no 
true analogy to earthquakes, famines, and pestilences. 

War is a monstrous outrage upon humanity, and why should 
it be deemed necessary ? Says one, " because wars have been 
nearly continuous ever since the birth of our race." But must 
that always be, which has been ? It was once the universal 
custom in Hindoostan for the widow to commit herself to the 
flames which consumed the body of her deceased husband, and 
mothers at certain seasons cast their infants into the Ganges ; 
a strong superstition, together with an immemorial custom, 
seemed to cpmpel these barbarous usages; but now they have 
nearly ceased. The spell of superstition has been broken — the 
public sentiment has been changed, and the seeming necessity 
of such unnatural sacrifices is removed. 

Again it is contended, that " war is necessary from the very 
nature of man. '' Within less than 190 years the learned 
christians of New England, regarded the liberty of conscience 
or toleration, as the first-born of abpminations; and were of 
the opinion, that to destroy the bodies of these wolves, vfho 
propagate erroneous opinions, is not frustrating the end of 
Christ's coming, which was to save souls but directly advan^ 
cing it. While such was the popular sentiment, there w^s a 
necessity of hanging or burning men for their conscientious 
opinions; and the best of men were as liable to suffer ^s the 
worst. But in our times that liberty of conscience which our 
ancestors regarded with so much horror, is acknowledged ia 
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our civil institution^ as one of the essential and inalienable 
rights of men. Of course there is now no necessity of destroy- 
ing the bodies •f men on account of their religious opinions.. 
Such scenes as ^ere formerly witnessed in New England, if 
now repeated there or any where else in this country, would 
fill every mind with indignation and horror. A similar change 
in public sentiment, and in the constitution and laws of the 
countrjs would render war, with all its bewildering splendor, 
an object of general abhorrence. Public opinion, custom, 
and habit, always ct^eate a kind of necessity in their favor. 

There are many obstacles in the way of general peace ; mis- 
directed education, accumulated prejudices, enormous expend- 
itures which in every influential country are devoted to mil- 
itary objects, vast numbers of men who imagine that their 
interest or their fame must rise or fall with the popularity of 
war, a kind of spurious partial philanthropy, miscalled patriot- 
ism, aiid an inadequate appreciation of the natural alliances of 
humanity. All these obstacles do indeed constitute a formid- 
able array, and years, perhaps centuries, will elapse before 
they can be removed : but that they will be removed we cherish 
a fervent hope. We believe that the day will come, when 
** the nations will beat their swords into plough-shares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks, and learn war no more. " 
Christianity is advancing, it mtist advance; and as its influ- 
encfe gradually settles down amidst the springs of human ac- 
tion> it will, most assuredly, banish the spirit of war. Duel- 
ling is the elementary principle of war, and there can be no 
doubt that the practice is diminishing; Christianity is causing 
men to think more rationally, as well as more morally, con- 
cerning this monstrous relic of barbarism. 

And the history of War shows that a benignant influence 
has already subdued that tiger fierceness which was displayed 
upon the ancient battle fields. Men could not now be brought 
into the close and brutal combat which was once the only 
snode of warfare. War is now regarded very diflerently from 
what it was in ancient times ; then it was the employment 
and pastime of the kings, now it is becoming their strange 
work; and if justified at all, it is justified as an inevitable evil. 
Wars are certainly becoming less frequent, and the modes of 
warfare less barbarous. Richard " of the lion heart, " would 
look with disdain upon the kings of these days, who never 
slept upon the tented field ; and he would pour out the vials of 
Ilk contempt upon modern warriors, who have contrived so 
many means to fight their enemies from distant positions; 
Richard would have deemed his manhood disgraced by killing 
men with fire arms from behind a breastwork. 
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Yes^ the spirit of war is becoming milder, men are puttinfl[ 
off the brute and savage. Fighting, carnage, and bloodshed, 
are no longer regarded as a pastime. Humaa ambition has 
selected other objects than those of war ; and the resources of 
nations are wanted for the accomplishment of more useful pur- 

I)oses. And more than all, men are learning to appreciate the 
ife and rights of individuals. Christianity is creating a sense 
of justice to forbid the sacrifice of thousands of men to redress 
every little want of national courtesy, or to settle the direction 
of a boundary line. Rulers are learning the great lesson, that 
subjects are men, not senseless, thoughtless machines. The 
days are coming when despots will tremble in their palaces: 
the human pieces upon their political chess-board will dare to 
question their authority to spill their blood to gratify the 
whims of imperial ambition. The great tendencies in the 
moral world are towards peace. Every thing which increases 
the general intelligence, which fosters a just taste, and which 
diffuses a proper self respect, diminishes the number of those 
who are ready, with or without cause, to follow a drum and 
fife to a field of human slaughter. Every thing which quick- 
ens the progress of Christianity promotes peace. Alexander 
of Russia, declared, in a letter to the London Peace Society, 
that " war must give way whenever Christianity maintains a 
solid seat in the heart of man. " He apprehended the truth, 
and it is to be hoped that his successors will receive it, and act 
upon it. Russia must mingle more of justice and moderation 
with her measures, before she can safely dismiss any part of the 
standing army of 686,000. Peace cannot dwell with oppres- 
sion, except by forcible restraint. 

Perhaps those who suppose that the old ways must last for- 
ever, will ask how national differences are to be settled. We 
answer — much in the same manner that individuals settle their 
differences. Why is there any more necessity that nations 
should destroy each other as a preparation for the settlement 
of dispute, than that neighbors who have disagreed should 
bruise each other as a preparative to an equitable arbitration 
or a law suit ? I believe that a council of nations might be 
established and maintained. It is a great misfortune to the 
world, that Henry IV. of France, did not live long enough to 
try his great experiment for settlingEurope on the basis of 
perpetual peace. His minister, the Duke of Sully, has given 
the details of his plan ; his measures were comprehensive, and 
Sully and other wise politicians, considered them sound ; and 
had he lived three years longer, and had Elizabeth of Eng- 
land lived to lend him her aid, for that time, he might have 
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established a new claim, to te called Henry the Great. It is 
a remarkable fact, that at the peace of Westphalia, which 
France and Sweden concluded with the house of Austria, 
about forty years after the death of Henry, several of the great 
principles of his plan were adopted ; power was balanced, and 
religion established, very nearly as he had proposed ; and this 
treaty formed the basis of the political system of Europe for 
nearly two centuries. Had Henry lived to establish the 
whole system of his principles, he might have prevented the 
sacrifice of millions of human lives. A Congress of the na- 
tions was a prominent feature in the " Great Scheme. " It 
may be owing to my inexperience in political affairs, but I can 
perceive nothing which is chimerical or impracticable in such 
a Congress. There have been two great national conventions 
at Aix la Chapelle ; there can be others ; and why not a per- 
petual convention ? Such a convention might be endued with 
ample authority to arrange affairs, and settle international 
differences. Certainly it would be better to appeal to such a 
tribunal, and abide its decisions, than to appeal to arms, and 
await the casualitiesof war. Indeed any thing is better than 
to slaughter human beings. 

It is the duty of every christian man to use all his influence 
against war. What if war has been the employment of man- 
kind in ages past : must we therefore acquiesce in its destruc- 
tion and atrocities ? Christ was a reformer ; he had faith in 
the improveableness of man's nature and condition, and faith in 
the power of his religion to effect the work : but we are a 
faithless generation ; " because evils have been they must re- 
main. " We are disciples of the Prince of Peace, and yet 
many talk of war with hardly less satisfaction than do the dis- 
ciples of the warrior Mohammed. 
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THE PARTING WORD 



BY O. W. HOLMES. 

I must leave thee, lady sweet, 
Months shall waste before we meet, 
Winds are fair and sails are spread, 
Anchors leave their ocean bed. 
Ere this shining daj grow dark, 
Skies shall gird my shordess bark. 
Through thy tears, O lady mine, 
Read thy lover's parting hne. 

When the fir^t sad sun shall set 
Thou shalt tear thy locks of jet. 
When the morning star shall rise 
Thou shalt wake with weeping eyes. 
When the second sun goes down. 
Thou more tranquil shalt be grown. 
Taught too well that wild despair 
Dims thine eyes, and spoils thy hair. 

AH the filrst unquiet We^ 
Thou Shalt wear a smileless cheek ; 
In the first month's second half 
Thou shalt once attempt to laugh, 
Then in Pickwick thou shalt dip. 
Slightly puckering round the lip, 
'Till at last, in sorrow's spite, 
Samuel makes thee laugh outright. 

While the first seven mornings last 
Bolted in thy chamber fast, 
Many a youth shall fume and pout 
^ Hang the girl, she's always out : " 
While the second week goes round 
Vainly shall they ring and pound ; 
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When the third week shaU begki, 
" Martha, let the cve»lu]re in. " 

Now once more the flatteiring l-br^ng 
Round thee flocks with smile aad soj^. 
But thy lips unweaned as yet^ 
Lisp — " Oh how can I forget ! " 
Men and devils both contrive 
Traps for catching gkl* att^Fe, 
Eve was duped, and Helen kissed, 
How, oh how can you resist ? 

First be careful of your fan. 
Trust it jiot to youth or man : 
Love has filled a pirate's sail 
Often with its perfumed gale. 
Mind your kerchief most of all, 
Fingers toucji when kerchiefs fall ; 
Shorter ell than mercers clip, 
l^ the 8ipac0 from hand tp lip. 

Trust not such as talk in tropes 
Full of pistols, daggers, ropes, 
All the hemp that Russia bears 
Scarce would answer lovers' prayers, 
Would you prove them quite sincere 
Tie the rope beneath their ear. 
Ask each Romeo if hell fall — 
Ilalf ^ po^^d wpuld h^og them all. 

Fiercely so^ie 8ha^ storm and swe^ar, 
Beating breasts in black de^air ; 
Others murmur witli a sigh. 
Thou must melt or they shall die : 
Painted words on empty lies, 
Grubs with wings like butterflies ; 
Let them die, and welcome, too. 
Pray, wl^at betteip covil^i they do ? 

Fare thee well, if years efface 
From thy heart love's burning trace. 
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Keep, oh keep that hallowed seat 
From the tread of vulgar feet ; 
If the blue lips of the sea, 
Wait with icy kiss for me. 
Let not thine forget the vow. 
Sealed how often, Love, as now. 



ABOUT PREACHING. 

A good sermon should not be addressed entirely to the un- 
derstanding, the fancy, the heart, the conscience, but lo all. It 
should make the subject j^Zain to the understanding, convin- 
cing to the reason, exciting to the imagination, interesting to , 
the heart, searching to the conscience, 

A good sermon should not contain too many thoughts. A 
single idea is generally enough, if properly illustrated and 
applied. It should have unity. It should revolve round a 
centre, yet never go twice round the same track. It should 
leave a single and distinct impression. 

The best sermons do the most good, but are not the most 
applauded. Most people are so one-sided that they cannot 
appreciate what is addressed to the whole man. Logicians 
go away charmed with the clear, cold, argumentative dis- 
course, and praise it to the skies ; but even they are not much 
benefited by it. Sentimentalists adore the man who can make 
them weep ; but they might often as well have wept over a 
novel. Those of a poetic turn admire the imaginative dis- 
course, which deals only in stars, flowers and lightning ; but 
too frequently it is a sweet song of one who has a pleasant 
voice. And there is a class who like no sermon which is not 
made up of blows aimed at the sinner's conscience. And yet 
there may be a mistake here. For appeals to the conscience^ 
not backed by argument and affection, are apt to be resisted 
by three-fourths of an assembly. Every man's conscience is 
his castle ; let no one enter save by the " Open Sesame " of 
truth. 

We hear much of practical and doctrinal sermons. It seems 
to me that every sermon should be both doctrinal and prac- 
tical. I would not give much for a dry harrangue on morals, 
anatomizing some duty, and giving no high motive, no solemn 
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and thrilling truths to urge to its performance. Nor do I like 
more, an abstract treatise upon the Atonement or Total De- 
pravity, such as we often hear, which has no more to do with 
daily life than has the theory of a rainbow. Every thing 
should spring from life and return to life again, but mount 
meantime the highest heaven of pure and everlasting truth* 
Thus preached the Apostles, thus the Saviour. 

Much depends upon the delivery. Many men preach as if 
they do not believe what they are saying. I often go into a 
church, and am much interested, till some unlucky tone shows 
me that the preacher himself does not believe (at the time,) 
what he is preaching. Therefore I should suppose that when 
any man takes his sermon into his pulpit in his head or in his 
hand, he would always earnestly pray that God would also 
put it in his heart, that the scripture may be fulfilled which 
says, " That which is with you, shall be in you. " 

For myself, I like a conversational style of delivery. Away 
with form and stiffness when reasoning on themes like these ! 
Away with all barriers which may divide heart from heart ! 
Why not talk to a congregation from a pulpit, as you would 
talk to a multitude in the street, if suddenly called to address 
them. Let them not hide themselves from the force of truth 
under the notion that you are doing something professional-^- 
going through a necessary ceremony, which it is necessary 
and proper for them to listen to, and criticise. Lay aside au 
stiff proprieties, all artificial tones, and let your manner be 
modified only by the natural influences of place and occasion. 
I should distrust the depths of my religious convictions, if they 
had to be propped up by an artificial manner of expression. 

" For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. " 

It is well for a preacher when preparing his discourses, al- 
ways to keep in mind what are the ends of all preaching. The 
object of preaching is to produce faith — faith in things unseen. 
If the congregation when they leave the church have more 
faith in unseen things than wh^n they entered it, they have 
been advantaged. If God, eternity, responsibility, judgment, 
appear more real to them — if Christ and his gospel, mercy, re- 
conciliation, love, have come up from the region of words into 
the region of things — then the time has not been misemployed, 
and on the great day of account the man of God will not be 
called to weep over that sabbath as a wasted talent. 

J. F. a 
11 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION. — A Sermon. 

BY F. H. UEDOB. — BaugoT^ Me. 

Matthew, zrii. 12. 

" And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James and Joha 
his brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart, 
and was transfigured before them, and his face did shine as the 
sun and liis garments were white as the light." 

The transfiguration of Christ is to be regarded rather as an 
event in the lives of the disciples who witnessed it, than as an 
event in the life of the Saviour himself. It was an effect pro- 
duced on their minds, and not any thing which essentially af- 
fected liis condition. He needed no such outward sign to as- 
sure him of that divine nature to which his own consciousness 
bore unceasing testimony far stronger than any outward sign 
could supply; but it was necessary that their minds should be 
quickened and elevated beyond the ordinary reach of human 
vision and human experience, in order that they might fully ap- 
prehend the glorious character and the glorious destiny of their 
master. Therefore, though this miracle considered in itself, 
i. e. as a preternatural occurrence, and viewed both in respect 
to the evidence upon which it rests and the inferences of divine 
power, and a divine purpose which it warrants, stands on pre- 
cisely the same ground as the other miracles ; yet, it has, when 
viewed more nearly, an aspect peculiar to itself. It appears 
then not as a miracle wrought upon Jesus, but as a miracle 
wrought upon those three who were with Jesus in the mount 
as witnesses of his glory. I do not mean that the change which 
is described as having taken place in the person of the Saviour 
was not an actual occurrence, that the phenomenon had no 
existence except in the minds of the spectators, but that the 
phenomenon is chiefly important when considered in reference 
to them — it was what passed in their vision rather than what 
passed in the person of Jesus with which we are concerned. 

Considered in this point of view the transfiguration is an 
event not wholly unparalleled in human experience. Some- 
thing similar in kind, though different in mode and degree, 
has occurred to most, perhaps to all of us. Has it never oc^ 
curred to you, that a friend whom you have long known, and 
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lovedy and revered, has at some moment of deeper emotion 
and more intimate communion, appeared to you in new man- 
ifestations, shining with a glory which he had never yet ex- 
hibited, which you had never conceived him capable of exhib- 
iting — his whole nature exalted, every faculty ennobled, every 
affection more intense, every virtue more refined, every word 
more quickened and quickening, until you imagined the very 
fashion of his countenance to be altered, and could almost per- 
suade yourself that you stood in the presence of a superior 
being? For so it is in all our intercourse in this world ; even 
with those of our most intimate acquaintance, we can never 
acquire that perfect intimacy which belongs to a more perfect 
state. We can never see and know them as they are. We 
are divided from them by an impenetrable veil of flesh, and 
only at rare intervals and favorable moments are we permitted 
to catch a glimpse of the spirit that dwells within. But not 
to insist on this personal transfiguration, there is another phe- 
nomenon in human experience to which the occurrence related 
in the gospel more nearly corresponds. There are moments 
in the life of every reflective mind when all things appear to 
us in a new and clearer light, when the whole scheme and 
every purpose of our being is made plain. The feature is un- 
rolled before us like a chart, in which our own destiny, traced 
in lines of light, beckons us on beyond the kin gdoms of the 
world. The truths which are to guide, the works which are 
to occupy, the trials which are to perfect, the harvests which 
are to crown us, are all comprehended in a single glance; the 
visible world around us, the invisible world around that, and 
God who is around all are brought nearer to us — we feel that 
they are of us and we of them — parts of the same whole. We 
are made sensible of the mysterious affinity, the more than af- 
finity, the perfect oneness which binds us to the universe and 
its author, and are dissolved together with them in conscious 
union. All that Christianity unfolds is then transfigured be- 
fore us, and this transfiguration is of Christ, for it is only by 
and through him who is the informing word that such visions 
are vouchsafed to us. It is only at particular seasons and under 
particular circumstances, that this elevation of the soul can 
take place. They must be seasons of deep and intense excite- 
ment, supposing and requiring an unusual activity of thought 
and feeling. It was on a mountain apart that the disciples 
were gathered when they beheld the altered countenance of 
the Saviour. It is only when raised above the ordinary level 
of human life and human converse, that we can participate in 
like revelations. 
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Not every excitement, however, can bring Christi or the 
objects of Christianity transfigured before us. There is an ex- 
citement of the brain — there are moments of mental exaltation^ 
in which the intellect is roused to higher efforts of creative 
power, and the understanding converses with the problems of 
science and the speculations of philosophy, as with familiar 
things — when imagination wanders amid shapes and deeds 
wbich eye hath not seen, ear heard, or the heart of man con- 
ceived — when fancy gathers into living pictures, and traces on 
airy tablets the colors and the forms of an ideal world. In such 
moments there is a glory and a joy, but it is of the earth, and 
Christ is not there. 

Again, there is an excitement of the heart : there are mo- 
ments of rapturous emotion, when the whole frame is tremu- 
lous with deep feeling, and every pulse bounds with sensations 
which cannot be uttered, when affection is kindled into burn- 
ing passion and every generous sentiment pants to express it- 
self in generous action. This is a noble fervor but this is also 
earthly, and Christ is not there. And there is also a moral 
enthusiasm, more noble still ; that virtuous passion kindled by 
the sight of earthly wrongs and earthly woes, under the influ- 
ence of which a generous nature gives itself up to ceaseless 
toil and ceaseless sacrifice in the behalf of suffering humanity. 
Yet, even in this — though there is less in it of earth than of 
heaven — even in this the full glories of Christ are not apparent. 

That state of being which alone can bring Christ transfigured 
before us, is a general elevation of the whole spirit, differing 
from those partial excitements I have described, as the excite- 
ment of perfect health differs from the tumult of the senses 
when inflamed with wine. It is no turbulent emotion — no 
fever of the blood — no unnatural heat. It hcis nothing of the 
whirlwind or the tempest, but that repose which belongs alike 
to nature and to mind in their most healthy moods — the calm- 
ness of the sunshine— the tranquility of intense contemplation. 
The spirit absorbed in rapturous vision broods over the deep 
things of God— freed from the flesh it wanders unconfined in 
its native element. Earth's thousand voices are hushed and 
Christ is present in transfigured beauty. The great objects of 
his kingdom pass before us, no longer dim with earthly mists, 
but radiant with that pure light which flows directly from him 
the great Sun of Spirits. 

Again, it is evident that the season of transfiguration must 
be a season of retirement. Not in the crowded assembly, not 
in the deafening tumult of social intercourse, can the soul at- 
tain that force and clearness which lift us above the visible 
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world, and brin^ us into communion with spiritual things. 
Three*only of Christ's disciples — ^his most intimatej compan- 
ions — were made witnesses of his glory. It is only in private 
communion with those who are nearest tous^in spiritual affin- 
ity, or in more private communion with that spirit who is near- 
er to us than any finite spirit can be — it is only at such mo- 
ments that we can participate in the moral elevation I am de- 
scribing. In" addition to these requisitions there is required, 
moreover, a certain degree of moral purity, without which no 
converse with spiritual things is possible. Only the pure in 
heart, we are told can see God, and only they can see the 
things which pertain to the kingdom of God. 

Such then'^are^'the conditions under which Christ Jmay be- 
come transfigured to any one of us. It has already been hinted 
in what this transfiguration consists — in a njearer and clearer 
presentation of the great objects of Christianity. Foremost 
and- chief among these objects are the facts of our religion. 
I mean those central and eternal facts which constitute the life 
of the christian scheme and the essence of all christian instrijc- 
tion — the existence of God, of a moral law, and an immoctal 
state. It is not that these truths are never present to our 
minds, or are never understood in our ordinary moods. We 
do perceive them and know what they mean. We neither 
deny them with our lips nor doubt them in our hearts, but we 
have not that fstirring sense, that living conviction'' of their 
reality, that full appreciation of their truth, which is given us 
in these more favored moments. They appear like the objects 
of nature, when seen under a clouded sky. They are visible 
enough — every outline is perfectly distinct — every hue is fully 
defined, but all is cold*and dull, wanting thatperfect illumina- 
tion which gives not only light, but freshness and splendor and 
the glow of life to all that it touches. What these objects 
are when the sun again smiles upon them, such are the truths 
of religion when transfigured to us in a season of spiritual illu- 
mination. They seem to be new revealed — they have all the 
freshness which belongs to a new revelation. If before they 
were visible, now^they are radiant and beaming with that di- 
vine intelligence from which they spring. If before they were 
familiar,.;^nowJthey are^identified with our very being. If be- 
fore they were intelligible, now they are become objects of 
consciousness ; and whereas, before we saw them in the re- 
flected light^of our own understandings, we now see them, as it 
were, in the mind of God — their reality and their dread im- 
port are brought home to us with a vividness wliich makes us 
ffeel that they are the only realities which deserve the attention 
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of an immort&l being, and that this world has nothing else 
worth striving for or living for. 

Again, the transfiguration of Christ consists in a clearer ex- 
hibition of our duties, and a more powerful incitement to the 
faithful discharge of them. It is with our duties as we have 
just seen it to be with the truths of religion. We know that 
we are moral beings, that we have moral obligations — we know 
what we owe, and to whom. But what avails this knowledge, 
nay more, what avails it that we confess to ourselves that our 
only happiness lies in the faithful discharge of these obligations ? 
This belief is compatible, and is often known to co-exist 
with an almost total indifference to the great principles and 
the tremendous fact which it implies. Nothing in human na- 
ture is more wonderful than our capacity of disregarding that 
which most nearly concerns us, the things most essential to 
our happiness in time and eternity. It would seem incredible' 
if it were not a matter of constant experience. If something 
similar were told us of the inhabitants of some distant land — 
if it were told us that there were countries where men are ac- 
customed to build houses costly and laborious as if to endure 
forever, in such situations that they were annually swept away, 
when a different location, requiring no greater trouble, would 
ensure them permanence, we should count it fable ; and yet 
the same thing is true of ourselves. A perception of our ob- 
ligations and of the connection which exists between duty and 
happiness, is not sufficient, we need that conviction which no 
reasoning can create, that stimulus which no argument can 
supply. Such a conviction and such a stimulus are given us in 
those moments of spiritual exaltation, when our duties are not 
only exhibited to us, but exhibited in transfigured form, so 
that they no longer seem wearisome and painful but easy and 
pleasant — not only leading to happiness, but constituting hap- 
piness, the only happiness which seems to be worth pursuing. 
The way of righteousness is then revealed to us anew as the 
way of life and the path of peace — we are made to hunger and 
to thirst for it as the highest good, as an infinite good — sufBi- 
cient for the life that now is and for every period of our being. 

Lastly, Christ is transfigured to us in our destiny. There 
are moments when that destiny is overcast, when the future 
has no charm for our imagination and no consolations for our 
hearts. There are moments when the whole scheme of life 
seems inextricably involved, and every purpose of our being 
is wrapped in thick darkness. The present is an intolerable 
burden and the future an undefined looking for of disappoint- 
ment and woe. We wish not to live, and the thought of living 
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forever fills us with loathing and dread, our hearts shrink with 
dismay from the awful responsibility of life, we are ready^to 
fold our hands in despair, and to wish that we had never been 
bom. Again there are moments gloriously contrasting with 
these seasons of gloom — Vright moments of hope and raptur- 
ous expectation, when the cloud has passed away from^our 
destiny, and not only so, but visions are vouchsafed to us — 
visions of blessedness to come, which raise us as far above the 
ordinary level of human joys as those seasons had depressed 
us. The future and all that awaits us throughout its whole 
immeasurable extent, our earthly and our immortal destination 
is exhibited in fresh and glowing colors, drawn from our rela- 
tions to God and eternity. Life is presented to us more in 
that softened light which a pure faith can shed around all that 
God has willed, and the soul which we had thought almost to 
have lost in sin and sorrow is given us anew from the hands 
of our redeemer — an inestimable dower — a priceless gem in- 
laid with heavenly hopes and studded thick with the signs and 
tokens of everlasting promise. We feel that simply to be, is 
happiness enough ; that in giving us existence God had given 
every thing which we could desire or need. 

These then are the elements which make up that spiritual 
transfiguration of which, like the favored disciples of old, we 
are sometimes permitted to partake in the course of our earthly 
service. The great central truths of religion, which are Christ 
himself speaking to us from his invisible kingdom, and with 
him Moses and Elias — the law of duty, and prophecies of 
glory and immortality — all combine to form one radiant im- 
age, one undevided impression — all unite to illustrate the glory 
of God and the destiny of man. These are points in our pil- 
grimage when we feel with the Apostles that it is good to be 
there, and we would fain build tabernacles to fix and perpetu- 
ate the fleeting visions which have there ministered to us. 
This may not be. These visions are fleeting as they are rare — 
lent but for a moment to warm and to cheer us; yet, if we 
seek to avail ourselves of the new life and renovated vigor 
with which they have inspired us, if we, link with them reso- 
lutions of holy living and purposes of unceasing progress, which 
shall stand by us, and work with us in every trial, these mo- 
ments will not have visited us in vain. The glory may pasa 
away, the cloud may again overshadow us, but out of the cloud 
we shall hear the voice of God, still reminding us of the hea- 
venly vision and saying, " This is my Beloved Son, hear ye 
him. " 

Christian I if ever you have been thus visited, if ever you 
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have been carried up to the mount of vision, if ever Christ has 
been transfigured before you, if ever you have gazed upon that 
face shining, as the sun, and that form clothed in garments 
white as the light, let it not be said that you have come down 
unaltered and unstrengthened in purpose or in deed. Forget 
not the excellent glory which was shown you in that high and 
holy place. Remember the things which you saw, and the 
voice which you heard. Let them be for a sign and for a co- 
venant between your soul and God — a pledge of his love, an 
earnest of his kingdom, and an unfading memorial of the high 
calling with which he has called you. 



-O^'^O- 



JESUS PRAYED. 

As the doctrine of the Divine Unity is written as with a 
sunbeam on almost every page of the sacred scriptures, it ap- 
pears, at first view, surprising that in the nineteenth century, 
when, these scriptures are so nlTich read, we should have to con- 
tend with a doctrine such as that of the Trinity, which, when 
not reduced to a term totally devoid of meaning, is a direct 
infringement of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, But when 
we look more closely at this matter, and inquire into the causes 
of it, much of our surprise vanishes. St. Paul represents some- 
where (a) the Jews, as having a veil c^st over their under- 
standing, which prevented them from comprehending the 
scriptures. Now the pains which are taken to instil into the 
minds of children, a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
to persuade them that their eternal salvation depends on a 
perseverance in that belief, throws a veil over their mental vi- 
sion, by which, through their whole lives, the most obvious 
truths of scripture reqfiain hidden from them. 

I can in no other way account for the fact, that very intelli- 
gent men, who read the scriptures daily, should so often over- 
look the plainest and most obvious meaning of a passage. 

Thus one of this class of men cited to me one day, John v. 
26, " For as the Father has life in himself, so has he given to 
the Son to have life in himself, " in proof of the self-existence 

{a) 2d Cor. iii. 14. 
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of Christ: and another cited Matt, xxviii. 18, "All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth, " in proof of Christ's 
being the omnipotent God. The first overlooked, that in this 
passage the question is not respecting ^e/f-exia^ence, but relates 
solely to the power of conferring or restoring life to others-; 
and both had entirely overlooked the express declaration of 
our Saviour, that the power of which he speaks tt?a5 ^iven to 
him^ or they had not reflected upon the obvious inference, that 
a being, who thus acted by derived power, could not possibly 
be the supreme God. But it is not of these passages that I 
intend to speak. 

We read in sundry places in scripture, that our Saviour 
prayed for himself and others. Thus we read, Luke vi. 12, 
" He (Jesus,) went out into a mountain to pray, and continued 
all night in prayer to God. " Luke xxii. 32, " But I have pray- 
ed for thee. " Luke xxiii. 34, " Then said Jesus Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they do. " Luke xxiii. 46, 
" Father into thy hand I commend my spirit. " 

Now, if it were not for the blinding effects of preconceived 
systems, all would feel, that these passages are conclusive evi- 
dence, that the being who uttered these prayers was a subor- 
dinate and dependent one. Let me ask : What is prayer ? Is 
it not the appeal of one being to another for assistance ? Pray- 
er arises from a feeling of wants which we cannot ourselves 
supply, and is an appeal to the benevolence of God to supply 
those wants. Prayer therefore is, and can only be, the act of 
a finite dependent being. Can the Almighty have wants, or 
can Omnipotence want the means of effecting its own purposes? 
To whom can He appeal for assistance ? But Jesus prayed. 
Jesus had therefore wants which he could not himself supply; 
Jesus prayed for Peter. He felt therefore, that it was not in 
his power to grant himself to Peter, that assistance of which 
he stood in need. Jesus prays that his murderers may be for- 
given. But why pray to obtain for them that forgiveness from 
his Father, if he himself could have granted it to them, being 
the supreme God? 

Trinatarians are sensible, that from the fact that our Saviour 
prayed, there arises a very strong objection to the doctrine of 
his supreme divinity, and hence they have endeavored to do 
away this objection by two contradictory assumptions. Some 
of them say, that he merely prayed to set an example to his 
disciples and to us ; while others maintain, that being both 
God and man, it was only as man that he prayed. 

As to the first of these assertions, it might perhaps be enough 
in order to refute it, to refer to the fact, that Jesus prayed 

12 . 
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vfhen alone, and wken therefore his example could not operate 
on his disciples. But this assertion involves a matter of deep- 
er moment. If it has any meaning, it imports that our Saviour 
did not actually pray, but merely assumed the outward ap- 
pearance of -praying ; that his devotional acts were not the 
elevation of the soul to God, but like those of the Pharisees, 
made to be sfeen of men. A shudder comes over me while I 
thus analyze this assertion. Surely those who made it have 
never felt their hearts melt, and their tears flow, at the moral 
sublimity of the prayer on the cross — ^** Father forgive then), 
the V know not what they do. " 

As to the second assertion, that has nothing in it revolting 
to our feelings, but it rests on one impossibility, and it involves 
another. It rests on the supposition, that two perfectly dis- 
tinct intelligent beings, the one the supreme God, and the other 
a feeble man, have been so united as to form but one person, 
one being, while yet the God ceases not to be God, nor the 
man man. The impossibility involved in this assertion is, that 
an intelligent being should perform an act in which one part 
of his intellectual nature should participate, and another part 
not. Besides, if it was only the human nature of our Saviour 
that prayed, and not his divine nature, we might have expected 
that the prayers of the former would uniformly have been di- 
rected to that person of the Trinity with which it was so in- 
timately connected. But they never were so. On the con- 
trary, all his prayers are directed to his Father in heaven, and 
it does not appear that he knew of any o!her object of worship* 

From the foregoing facts I am irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion, that our blessed Saviour, however highly exalted, was 
still a finite, subordinate being, dependent with us on the 
same God. As to the inference to be drawn from the fact that 
our Saviour worshipped the Father only, that may form the 
sul^ect of another essay. h. 
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THE FATHER THE ONLY OBJECT OF WORSHIP. 



A» prayer is one of the great means for our religious im- 
provement, it becomes an important question : To whom are 
we to pray ? On this subject there exists a diversity of opin- 
ion among christians. The Unitarian addresses his prayers 
exclusively to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The orthodox Protestants, and among thes* markedly, those of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, worship severally, a God the 
Father, a God the Son, a God the Holy Ghost, and a com- 
pound Deity (a) called Trinity, or a Triune God ; and to these 
latter objects of worship, the Roman Catholic adds the Virgin 
Mary, and a numerous host of Saints and Martyrs. Now 
the question arises, which of these worshippers is right ? To 
the investigation of that question I intend to devote the present 
article, and if I mistake not, there is an abundance of the most 
conclusive evidence, to lead us to a satisfactory solution of it. 

When a christian is at a loss how to decide as to a point of 
duty, he can have no safer guide than the example of our 
Saviour, Now that example is explicit and undisputed as to 
the subject under consideration. The prayers of Jesus were 
always addressed to his and our God and Father, and never 
to any other being. At the grave of Lazarus we hear him 
exclaim, " Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. " {b) 
His intercessory prayer for his disciples, previous to his suffer- 
ings, is exclusively directed to his Heavenly Father, (r) It is 
to the same Being that he addresses himself in his agony in the 
garden, "O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me." {d) To Him is addressed that sublime and touching 
prayer on the cross, "Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do; "(e) and it is into His hands that the expiring 
Saviour commends his spirit. (/) 

But we have, in regard to the subject under consideration, 
more than the example of Christ. We have his express 
precepts and directions. When his disciples ask him, "Lord 

(a) In using the term, a compound Deity, il^ is not my wish to treat, either 
with disrespect or levity, the sentiments of others. I merely use this term -as the 
only one capable of expressing my ideas of a God, composed or consisting of 
three persons, each of whom is God and a separate object of divine homage. 

(6) John xi. 41. (c) John xvii. {d) Matt. xxvi. 39. {e) Luke xxiii. 34. 
( / ) Luke xxiii. 46. 
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teach us to pray, " he tells them, " When ye pray, say, 
Our Father who art in heaven," &c. {g) At another time he 
says, "Pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy father 
which seeth in secret, will reward thee openly. " (A) In the 
discourse with the woman of Samaria, Jesus says to her, "But 
the hour comelh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth." (i) And when con- 
soling his disciples concerning his approaching departure, with 
the promise that he would send them another comforter, he 
adds, "In that day ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you. " {k) 

These directions appear to me to be plain and positive, and 
perfectly decisive of the subject under consideration. We 
have nothing here of praying to a God the Son, a God the 
Holy Ghost, or a blessed and glorious Trinity : and the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that our Saviour knew of no such objects of 
religious worship. 

The truth, that the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, is the only true object of religious homage, is still 
further established by the uniform precepts and practice of the 
Apostles and early Christians. I feel a reluctance in referring 
to this evidence. It appears to me to be almost a species of 
profanation — a want of due reverence for the Saviour, to at- 
tempt to establish by evidence of a lower grade, a point on 
which his precepts and example are so perfectly decisive. But 
the importance of the subject under consideration must be my 
apology. In reading the book of Acts, and the Apostolical 
epistles, we shall find, that the prayers noticed in them, were 
all made, or directed to be made, exclusively to our Heavenly 
Father. It would lead me too far to notice all the passages 
which have a bearing on this point, and I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with noting some of them, to which I refer the in- 
quiring reader, namely: Acts iv. 24-30. Rom. i. 8. 1 Cor. 
i. 4. 2 Cor. i. 2, 3. Eph. i. 3. Eph. v. 20. Phil. i. 3. 
Col. i. .3 2 Thess. i. 3. 2 Tim. i. 3. Philem. iv. 1. Peter i. 3. 

In all these passages the prayers are recorded to have been 
made, to the God and Fathei of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
this would not have been the case if the Apostles had consider- 
ed their ascended Saviour to be the Supreme God, and as such, 
the object of religious worship. It is natural for man, when 
he has a favor to ask which more than one person can grant, 



{g) Luke xi. 1, 2. (A) Matt. vi. 6.^ (t) John vi. 23. (k) John xvi. 23. 
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to address himself by preference, to the one with whom 
he was personally ^ acquainted, and of whose friendship 
he had received previous proofs. Now the Apostles of our 
Saviour had lived with him for a length of time in habits of 
the strictest intimacy. Of his friendship for them, and his 
tender solicitude for their w^fare, they had received a thou- 
sand tokens; and if therefore, they had considered him as the 
object of prayer, their prayers would, if not exclusively, at 
least most generally, have been addressed to him. But they 
never were so, and this is most conclusive evidence, that they 
did not consider him to be an object of religious worship. 

If from the Apostolic age we come down to later times, we 
shall find, that during more than three centuries, the Father 
continued to be the only object of christian worship. In proof 
of this I shall adduce but one witness, but that, one who has 
always stood pre-eminent among the fathers of the church. 
Origen, who lived in the third century, in a treatise on prayer, 
says : "If we understand what prayer is, it will appear that it 
is never to be offered to any originated being, not to Christ 
himself, but only to the God and Father of all, to whom our 
Saviour himself prayed, and taught us to pray. For when his 
disciples asked him, "Teach us to pray," he did not teach them 
to pray to himself, but to the Father. Conformably to what 
he said, "Why callest thou me good ? there is none good ex- 
cept one, God, the Father," how could he say otherwise than, 
"Why dost thou pray to me? prayer, as ye learn from the 
holy scriptures, is to be offered to the Father only, to whom I 
myself pray. It is not consistent with reason for those to pray 
to a brother, who are esteemed worthy of one Father with 
him. You, with me, and through me, are to address your 
prayers to the Father alone." {I) It was in the fourth cen- 
tury that our Saviour began to be worshipped as God in the 
Church, and this was almost immediately followed by the in- 
troduction of the worship of the Virgin Mary, and of the 
Saints and Martyrs. 

But though it appears to be tacitly admitted, that the Fa- 
ther was, in the times of our. Saviour and his Apostles, the 
principal object of religious homage, yet Trinitarians think, 
that they find in the New Testament, evidence that Christ was 
also^^e object o^ religious worship. To the passages adduced 
in proof ^f thw I shall therefore now turn my attention. 

There are sundry passages in the Gospels in which it is re- 
cordedthat persons toorshipped Christ ; and these are alleged 



(/) Orig. de Oratiom. Prof. Norton's transl. See his reasons, p. 167. 
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as proof of his Deity. This proof, however, is only adduced by 
such as are unacquainted with the Gre^ language, and with 
biblical criticism. The original word, translated worshipping, 
means simply the homage or reverence paid by any one to a 
superior. This too was the meaning wfcich the term worship- 
ping had in the English langua^, at the time the translation of 
the bible was made. For proofof this I would refer the reader 
to"! Chron. xxix. 50, where we read, "And all the congrega- 
tion worshipped the Lord and the King ; " and to Matt, xviii. 
26, where the servant is said to have worshipped the King. 

Another class of texts, on which more stress is laid, is that 
in which persons are said to call on the name of Christ. This 
phraseology is supposed to be equivalent to praying to Christ. 
JBut the uniform practice of the Apostles, as already examined, 
shews that this is not the correct meaning. Yates, in his 
vindication of Unitarianism, {m) says, that the original phrase 
may, with equal propriety, be translated, to be called by the 
name of Christ, and this is the rendering adopted by the edit- 
ors of the improved version. The same phrase occurs Acts 
XXV. 2, and is there rendered to appeal to. Now if, in this lat- 
ter case, it signifies merely an appeal to the authority of Caesar, 
why should it not in the other texts, express an appeal to the 
authority of Christ, without implying any religious invocation. 

Acts vii. 59, we read, "And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon God,^ and saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit." In this 
passage many Trinitarians think that they have, by the exam- 
ple of Stephen, a clear warrant for addressing their prayers to • 
Christ ; but it appears to me, that in this they draw a conclu- 
sion not warranted by the premises. In the first place, the 
word God which we find in this text, is not in the original, but 
is a gratuitous addition of the English translation. Stephen 
did not believe Christ to be the Supreme God. Of this we 
have positive proof in the 56th verse, when he says that he 
saw the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God ; for it 
is evidently impossible that the being standing on the right 
hand of God, could be the same with the God at whose 
right hand he stood. And in the second place, the example 
of Stephen can only justify us in imitating him, when we shall 
find ourselves placed in a similar situation. To encourage 
and support the blessed Proto-martyr in thj hiDr of suffering 
and of death, he is favored with a vision of hii*late^sunering, 
but now exalted master, and to him he recommends his spirit. 
When we shall find ourselves similarly blessed with thfi visible, 

? (m) p. 244. • 
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personal presence of our Saviout, then l^t us imitate Stephen ; 
but until then, let us, according to the precepts and examples 
of Jesus, address our prayers exclusively to the God and Fa- 
ther of all. H. 



-H)^40- 



GEORGE FOX AND THE QUAKERS. 

[ The following admirable treatise on the Quakers, is from the se^* 
cond volume of Mr. Bancroft's History of the United States.] 

The nobler instincts of humanity are the same in every age 
and in every breast. The exalted hopes that have dignified 
former generations of men, will be renewed as long as the hu- 
man heart shall throb. The visions of Plato are but revived 
in the dreams of Sir Thomas Moore. A spiritual unity binds 
together every member of the human family; and every heart 
contains an incorruptible seed, capable of springing up and pro- 
ducing all that man can know of God, and duty, and the soul. 
An inward voice, uncreated by schools, independent of refine- 
ment, opens to the unlettered mind, not less than to the polished 
scholar, a sure pathway into the enfranchisements of immortal 
truth. 

This is the fg^ith of the people called Quakers. A moral 
principle is tested by the attempt to reduce it to practice. 

The history of European civilization is the history of the 
gradual enfranchisement of classes of society. The feudal so- 
vereign was limited by the power of the military chieftains, 
whose valor achieved his conquests. The vast and increasing 
importance of commercial transactions gave new value to the 
municipal privileges of which the Roman empire had bequeath- 
ed the precedents ; while the intricate questions that were per- 
petually arising for adjudication, crowded the ignorant mili- 
tary magistrate from the bench, and reserved the wearisome 
toil of deliberation for the learning of his clerk. The emanci- 
pation of the country people followed. In every European 
code, the ages of the feudal influence, of mercantile ambition, 
of the enfranchisement of the yeomanry, appear distinctly in 
succession. 

It is the peculiar glory of England, that her free people 
always had a share in the government. From the first, her 
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freeholders had legislative power as well as freedom ; and the 
tribunals were subjected to popular influence by the institution 
of a jury. The majority of her laborers were serfs; many 
husbandmen were bondmen, as the name implies ; but the es- 
tablished liberties of freeholders quickened, in every part of 
England, the instinct for popular advancement. The Norman 
invasion could not uproot the ancient institutions; they lived 
in the heart of the nation, and rose superior to the conquest 

The history of England is therefore marked by an original, 
constant and increasing political activity of the people. In 
the fourteenth century, the peasantry, conducted by tillers, 
and carters, and ploughmen, demanded of their young king, a 
deliverance from the bondage and burdens of feudal oppression; 
in the fifteenth century, the last traces of villenage were wiped 
away ; in the sixteenth, the noblest ideas of human destiny, 
awakening in the common mind, became the central point, 
round which plebian sects were gathered ; in the seventeenth 
century, the enfranchised yeomanry began to feel an instinct 
for dominion; and its kindling ambition, quickly fanned to a 
flame, would not rest till it had attempted a democratic revolu- 
tion. The best soldiers of the Long Parliament were country 
people ; the men thut turned the battle on Marston Moor were 
farmers and farmer's sons, fighting as they believed, for their 
own cause. The progress from the rout of Wat Tyler to the 
victories of Naseby and Worcester, and Dunbar, was made in 
less than three centuries. So rapid was the diffusion of ideas 
of freedom, so palpable was the advancement of popular in- 
telligence, energy and happiness, that to whole classes of en- 
thusiasts the day of perfect enfranchisement seemed to have 
dawned ; legislation, ceasing to be partial, was to be reformed 
and renewed on general principles, and the reign of justice and 
reason was about to begin. In the language of that age, 
Christ's kingdom on earth, his second coming was at hand. 
Under the excitement of hopes, created by the rapid progress 
of liberty, which, to the common mind was an inexplicable 
mystery, the blissful centuries of the millennium promised to 
open upon a favored world. 

Political enfranchisements had been followed by the eman- 
cipation of knowledge. The powers of nature were freely ex- 
amined; the merchants always tolerated or favored the pur- 
suits of science. Galileo had been safe at Venice, and honored 
at Amsterdam or London. The method of free inquiry, ap- 
plied to chemistry, had invented gunpowder, and changed the 
manners of the feudal aristocracy ; applied to geography, had 
discovered a hemisphere, and circumnavigated the globe, made 
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the theatre of commerce wide as the world ; apfdkd to the 
mechanical process of multiplying books, had brought the 
New Testament, in the vulgar tongue, within the reach oi 
every class ; applied to the rights of persons and property, had, 
for the Ekiglisb, built up a system of common law, ttnd given 
securities to liberty in the interpretation of contracts. Under 
the guidance of Bacon, the inductive method, in its freedom, 
was about to investigate the laws of the outward world, and 
reveal the wonders of divine Providence, as displayed in the 
visible universe. 

On the continent of Europe, Descartes had already applied 
the method of observation and free inquiry to the study of 
morals and the mind. In England, Bacon hardly proceeded 
beyond the province of naturalphilosophy. He compared the 
subtile visions, in which the contemplative soul indulges, to 
the spider*s web, and sneered at them as frivolous and empty; 
but the spider's web is essential to the spider's well being, and 
for his neglect of the inner voice. Bacon paid the terrible pen- 
alty of a life disgraced by flattery, selfishness, and mean com- 
pliance. Freedom, as applied to morals, was cherished in 
England among the people, and therefore had its developement 
in religion. The Anglo-Saxons were a religious people. 
Henry 11. had as little regard for the Roman See as Henry 
VIII. ; but the oppressed Anglo-Saxons looked for shelter to 
the church, and invoked the enthusiasm of Thomds a Becket 
to fetter the Norman tyrant, and bind the Norman aristocracy 
in iron shackles. The enthusiast fell a victim to the church 
and to Anglo-Saxon liberty. If, from the day of his death, 
the hierarchy abandoned the cause of the people, that cause 
always found advocates in the inferior clergy; and Wickliffe 
did not fear to deny dominion to vice, and to claim it for jus- 
tice. The reformation appeared, and the inferior clergy, ri- 
sing against Rome and against domestic tyranny, had a com- 
mon faith, and common political cause with the people. A 
body of* the yeomanry, becoming independents, planted Ply- 
mouth colony. The inferior gentry espoused Calvinism, and 
fled to Massachusetts. The popular movement of intellectual 
liberty is measured by advances towards the liberty of pro- 
pfaecying,and the liberty of conscience. 

The moment was arrived when the plebeian mind should 
make its boldest efibrts to escape from hereditary prejudices ; 
when the freedom of Bacon, the enthusiasm of Wickliffe, and 
the politics of Wat Tyler, were to gain the highest unity in a 
sect; when a popular, and, therefore, in that age, a religious 
party, building upon a divine principle, should demand free- 
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dom of mind, purity of morals, and universal enfranchisenient. 

The sect had its birth in a period of intense public activity — 
*when the heart of England was swelling with passions, and 
the public mind turbulent with factious leaders; when zeal for 
reform was invading the church, subverting the throne, and 
repealing the privileges of feudalism ; when Presbyterians in 
every village were quarreling with Anabaptists and Inde- 
pendents, and all with the Roman Catholics and the English 
church. 

The sect could arise only among the common people, who 
had every thing to gain by its success, and the least to hazard 
by its failure. The privileged classes had no motive to devel- 
ope a principle before which their privileges would crumble. 
" Poor mechanics," said William Penn, "are wont to be God's 
great ambassaders to mankind." "He hath raised up a few 
despicable and illiterate men," said the accomplished Barclay, 
" to dispense the more full glad tidings reserved for our age. " 
It was the comfort of the Quakers that they received the truth 
from a simple sort of people, unmixed with the learning of 
schools ; and almost for the first time in the history of the 
world, a plebeian sect proceeded to the complete enfranchise- 
ment of mind, teaching the English yeomanry the same meth- 
od of free enquiry, which Socrates had explained to the young 
men of Athens. 

The simplicity of truth was restored by humble instruments, 
and its first messenger was of low degree. George Fox, the 
son of "righteous Christopher," a Lancashire weaver, by his 
mother descended from the stock of the martyrs, distinguished 
even in boyhood by frank inflexibility and deep religious feel- 
ing, became in early life an apprentice to a Nottingham shoe- 
maker, who was also a landholder, and, like David, and Tam- 
erlane, and Sixtus V., was set by his employer to watch sheep. 
The occupation was grateful to his mind, for its freedom, inno- 
cency, and solitude; and the years of earliest youth passed 
away in prayer and reading the Bible, frequent fasts, and re- 
veries of contemplative devotion. His boyish spirit yearned 
after excellence ; he was haunted by a vague desire of an un- 
known, illimitable ^ood. In the most stormy period of the 
English democratic revolution, just as the Independents were 
beginning to make head successfully against the Presbyterians, 
when the impending rCiin of royalty and the hierarchy made 
republicanism the doctrine of a party, and inspiration the faith 
of fanatics, the mind of Fox, as it revolved the question of 
human destiny, was agitated even to despair. The melan- 
choly natural to youth heightened his anguish ; abandoning 
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Ilk flocks and his shoemaker's bench, he nourished his inexplU 
cable grief by retired meditations, and often walking solitary 
in the chase, sought in the gloom of the forest for a vision of 
God. 

He questioned his life ; but his blameless life was ignorant 
of remorse. He went to many •' priests " for comfort, but 
found no comfort from them. His misery urged him to visit 
London ; and there the religious feuds convinced him that the 
great professors were dark. He returned to the country, 
where some advised him to marry, others to join Cromwell's 
army ; but his excited mind continued its conflicts ; and, as 
other young men have done from love, his restless spirit drove 
him into the fields, where he walked many nights long by 
himself, in misery too great to be declared. Yet at times a 
ray of heavenly joy beamed upon his soul, and he reposed, as 
it were, serenely on Abraham's bosom. 

He had been bred in the church of England. One day, the 
thought rose in his mind, that a man might be bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and yet be unable to explain the great problem of 
existence. Again he reflected, that God lives not in temples 
of brick and stone, but in the hearts of the living ; and from 
the parish priest and the parish church, he turned to the dis- 
senters. But among them he found the most experienced un- 
able to reach his condition. 

Neither could the pursuit of wealth detain his mind from 
its struggle for fixed truth. His desires were those which 
wealth could not satisfy. A king's diet, palace, and attend- 
ance, had been to him as nothing. Rejecting "the changeable 
ways of religious" sects, the "brittle notions" and airy theories 
of philosophy, he longed for "unchangeable truth," a firm 
foundation of morals in the soul. His inquiring mind was 
gently led along to principles of endless and eternal love; light 
dawned within him ; and though the world was rocked by 
tempests of opinion, his secret and as yet unconscious belief 
was firmly stayed by the anchor of hope. 

The strong mind of George Fox had already risen above 
the prejudices of sects. The greatest danger remained. 
Liberty may be pushed to dissoluteness, and freedom is the 
fork in the road where the by-path leads to infidelity. One 
morning, as Fox sat silently by the fire, a cloud came over his 
mind ; a baser instinct seemed to say, " All things come by 
nature ; " and the elements and the stars oppressed his ima- 
gination with a vision of pantheism. But as he continued 
musing, a true voice arose within him, and said, " There is a 
living God." At once the clouds of scepticism rolled away; 
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muid triumphed over matter^ and the depths of consdencd 
were cheered and irradiated by light from heaven. His soul 
enjoyed the sweetness of repose, and he came up in spirit from 
the agony of doubt into the paradise of contemplation. 

Having listened to the revelation which had been made to 
his soul, he thirsted for a reform in every branch of learning* 
The physician should quit the strife of words, and solve tfie 
appearances of nature by an intimate study of the higher laws 
of being. The priests, rejecting authority and giving up the 
trade in knowledge, should seek oracles of truth in the purity 
of conscience. The lawyers, abandoning their chicanery, 
should tell their clients plainly, that he who wrongs his neigh- 
bor does a wrong to himself. The heavenly-minded man was 
become a divine and a naturalist, and all of Gk)d Almighty's 
making. 

Thus did the mind of George Fox arrive at the conclusion, 
that truth is to be sought by listening to the voice of God in 
the soul. Not the learning of the universities, not the Roman 
See, not the English church, not dissenters, not the whole out- 
ward world, can lead to a fixed rule of morality. The law in 
the heart must be received without prejudice, cherished with- 
out mixture, and obeyed without fear. 

Such was the spontaneous wisdom by which he was guided. 
It was the clear light of reason, dawning as through a cloud. 
Confident that his name was written in the Lamb's book of 
life, he was borne» by an irrepressible impulse, to go forth into 
the briery and brambly world, and publish the glorious prin- 
ciples which had rescued him from despair and infidelity, and 
given him a clear perception of the immutable distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. At the very crisis when the house of 
commons was abolishing monarchy and the peerage, about 
two years and a half from the day when Cromwell went on 
his knees to kiss the hand of the young boy who was duke of 
York, the Lord, who sent George Fox into the world, forbade 
himtoput ofFhis hat to any, high or low; and he was required 
to thee and thou all men and women, without any respect to 
rich or poor, to great or small. The sound of the church bell 
in Nottingham, the home of his boyhood, struck to his heart ; 
like Milton and Roger Williams, his soul abhorred the hireling 
ministry of divines for money ; and on the morning of a first- 
day, he was moved to go to the great steeple house, and cry 
asainst the idol. " When I came there," says Fox, "the peo- 
ple looked like fallow ground, and the priest, like a great lump 
of earth, stood in the pulpit above. He took for his text these 
words of Peter — 'We have also a more sure word of prophecy;* 
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and toid the peo]^ this was the scriptures. Now the LoitPs 
power was so mighty upon me, and so strong in me, that I 
could not hold ; but was made to cry out, 'Oh, no ! it is not 
the Scriptures, it is the spirit.' " 

This principle contained a moraljjrevolution. If it flattered 
self-love and fed enthusiasm, it also established absolute free- 
dom of mind, trod every idolatry under foot ; and entered the 
strongest protest against the forms of a hierarchy. It was the 
principle for which Socrates died and Plato sufiered ; and now 
that Fox went forth to proclaim it among the people, he was 
every where resisted with angry vehemence, and priests and 
professors, magistrates and people, swelled like the raging 
waves of the sea. At the Lancaster sessions forty priests ap- 
peared a^inst him at once. To the ambitious Presbyterians, 
it seemed as if hell were broke loose ; and Fox, imprisoned and 
threatened with the gallows, still rebuked their bitterness as 
•'exceeding rude and devilish,'* resisting and overcoming pride 
with unbending stubbornness. Possessed of vast ideas which 
be could not trace to their origin, a mystery to himself, like 
Cromwell and so many others who have exercised vast influ- 
ence on society, he believed himself the special ward of a fa- 
voring Providence, and his doctrine the spontaneous expres- 
sion of irresistable, intuitive truth. Nothing could daimt his 
enthusiasm. Cast into jail among felons, he claimed of the 
public tribunals a release only to continue his exertions ; and 
as he rode about the country, the seed of God sparkled about 
him like innumerable sparks of fire. If cruelly beaten, or set 
in the stocks, or ridiculed as mad, he still proclaimed the or- 
acles of the voice within him, and rapidly gained adherents 
among the country people. If driven from the church he 
spoke in the open air; forced from the shelter of the humble 
alehouse, he slept without fear under a haystack, or watched 
among the furze. His fame increased ; crowds gathered tike 
flocks of pigeons, to hear him. His frame in prayer is de- 
scribed as the most awful, living, and reverent ever felt or 
seen; and his vigorous understanding, soon disciplined by 
dear convictions to natural dialectics, made him powerful in 
the public discussions to which he defied the world. A true 
witness, writing from knowledge, and not report, declares that 
-by night and by day, by sea and by land, in every emergency 
of the nearest and most exercising nature, he was always in 
his place, and always a match for every service and occasion. 
By degrees "the hypocrites" feared to dispute with him ; and 
the simplicity of his principle found such ready entrance 
among the people, that the priests trembled and scud as he 
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drew near ; " so that it was a dreadful thing to them when it 
was told them, *The man in leathern breeches is come.'" 

The converts to his doctrine were chiefly among the yeo- 
manry; and Quakers were compared to the butterflies that 
live in felts. It is the boast of Barclay, that the simplicity of 
truth was restored by weak instruments, andPenn exults that 
the message came without suspicion of human wisdom. It 
was wonderful to witness the energy and the unity of mind 
and character which the strong perception of speculative truth 
imparted to the most illiterate mechanics ; they delivered the 
oracles of conscience with fearless freedom and natural elo- 
quence; and with happy and unconscious sagacity, spontane- 
ously developed the system of moral truth, which, as ihey be- 
lieved, existed as an incorruptible seed in every soul. 

Every human being was embraced within the sphere of 
their benevolence. George Fox did not fail, by letter, to cate- 
chize Innocent XL Ploughmen and milkmaids, becoming iti- 
nerant preachers, sounded the alarm throughout the world, 
. and appealed to the consciences of Puritans and Cavaliers, of the 
Pope and Grand Turk, of the negro and the savage. The plans 
of the Quakers designed no less than the establishment of a 
universal religion; their apostles made their way to Rome 
and Jerusalem, to New England and Egypt; and some were 
even moved to go towards China and Japan, and in search of 
the unknown realms of Prester John*. 

The rise of the people called Quakers is one of the memor- 
able events in the history of man. It marks the moment when 
intellectual freedom was claimed unconditionally by the peo- 
ple as an inalienable birthright. To the masses in that age all 
reflection on politics, and morals, presented itself under a the- 
ological form. The Quaker doctrine is philosophy, summoned 
from the cloister, the college, and the saloon, and planted 
among the most^despised of the people. 

As poetry is older than critics, so philosophy is older than 
metaphysicians. The mysterious question of the purpose of 
our being is always before us and within us; and the little 
child, as it begins to prattle, makes inquiries which the pride 
of learning cannot solve. The method of the solution adopted 
by the Quakers was the natural <;onsequence of the origin of 
their sect. The mind of George Fox had the highest system- 
atic sagacity ; and his doctrine, developed and rendered illus- 
trious by Barclay and Penn, was distinguished by its simpli- 
city and unity. The Quaker has but one word, the inner 
I.IOHT, the voice of God in the soul. That light is as reality, 
and therefore in iX:i. freedom the highest revelation of truth ; 
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it has kindred with the Spirit of God, and therefore merits do- 
minion as the guide to virtue; it shines in every man's breast, 
and therefore joins the whole hunmn race in the unity of 
equal rights. Intellectual freedom, the supremacy of mind, 
universal enfranchisement — these three points include the 
whole of Quakerism, as far as it belongs to civil history. 

Quakerism rests on the reality of the Inner Light, and its 
method of inquiry is absolute freedom applied to conscious- 
ness. The revelation of truth is immediate. It springs nei- 
ther from tradition nor from the senses, but directly from the 
mind. No man comes to the knowledge of God but by the 
Spirit. "Each person," says Penn, "knows God from an in- 
fallible demonstration in himself, and not on the slender 
grounds of men's lo here interpretations, or lo there." "The 
instinct of a Deity is so natural to man, that he can no more be 
without it, and be, than he can be without the most essential 
part of himself." As the eye opens, light enters ; and the 
mind, as it looks in upon itself, receives moral truth by intui- 
tion. Others have sought wisdom by consulting the outward 
world, and confounding consciousness with reflection, have 
trusted solely to the senses for the materials of thought ; the 
Quaker, placing no dependence on the world of the senses, 
calls the soul home from its wanderings through the mazes of 
tradition and the wonders of the visible universe, bidding the 
vagrant sit down by its own fires to read the divine inscrip- 
tion on the heart. **Some seek truth in books, some in learned 
men, but what they seek for is in themselves." Man is an 
epitome of the world, and to be learned in it, we have only 
to read ourselves well." 

FRIENDSHIP. 



All things of heaven and earth to see 
With perfect mental sympathy, 
And in another's soul to find 
A trusting heart, and kindred mind, 

Is friendship ; and, except the plan 
Of self-restraint and self^iirection, 
The Gods have not bestowed on man 
A nobler gift than this affection. 
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THE PHRASE "SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE," 
EXAMINED. 

FROM BROWNSON*S BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

[ Mr. Brownson is commonly called a loco-foco, lately edited a 
loco-foco paper, professes to be a democrat, and is therefore fear- 
ed by many as an unsafe person. But in the following extract from 
a very interesting article on democracy, in the first No. of the 
Boston Review, he has given the best refutation, and the ablest 
exposure, of the fallacy contained in the common idea of the 
sovereignty of the people. ] 

Democracy, in the sense we are now considering it, is some- 
times asserted to be the sovereignty of the people. If this be 
a true account of it, it is indefensible. The sovereignty of 
the people is not a truth. Sovereignty is that which is highest^ 
ultimate ; which has not only the physical power to make itself 
obeyed, but the moral right to command whatever it pleases. 
The right to command involves the corresponding duty of 
obedience. What the sovereign may command, it is the duty 
of the subject to obey. 

Are the people the highest ? Are they ultimate ? And are 
we bound in conscience to obey whatever it may be their good 
pleasure to ordain ? If so, where is individual liberty ? If so, 
the people, taken collectively, are the absolute master of every 
man taken individually. Every man, as a man, then, is an 
absolute slave. Whatever the peojJe, in their collective ca- 
pacity, may demand of him, he must feel himself bound in con- 
science to give. No matter how intolerant the burdens im- 
posed, painful and needless the sacrifices required, he cannot 
refuse obedience without incurring the guilt of disloyalty ; 
and he must submit in quiet, in silence, without even the 
moral right to feel that he is wronged. 

Now this, in theory at least, is absolutism. Whether it be 
a democracy, or any other form of government, if it be abso- 
lute, there is and there can be no individual liberty. Under a 
monarchy, the monarch is the state. ** DEtat^ c*est Moi^ " 
said Louis the fourteenth, and he expressed the whole monar- 
chical theory. The state being absolute, and the monarch 
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being the state, the monarch has the right to command what 
he will, and exact obedience in the name of duty, loyalty. 
Hence absolutism, despotism. Under an aristocracy, the no- 
bility are the state, and consequently, as the state is absolute, 
the nobility are also absolute. Whatever they command is 
binding. If they require the many to be " hewers of wood 
and drawers of water " to them, then " hewers of wood and 
drawers of water " to them the many must feel it their duty 
to be. Here, for the many, is absolutism as much as under a 
monarchy. Every body sees this. 

Well, is it less so under a democracy, where the people, in 
their associated capacity, are held to be absolute ? The peo- 
ple are the state, and the state is absolute ; the people may 
therefore do whatever they please. Is not this freedom? 
Yes ; for the state ; but what is it for the individual? There 
are no kings, no nobilities, it is true; but the people may ex- 
ercise all the power over the individual, that kings or nobili- 
ties may; and consequently, every man, taken singly, is, under 
a democracy, if the state be absolute, as much the slave of the 
state, as under the most absolute monarchy or aristocracy. 

But this is not the end of the chapter. Under a democratic 
form of government, all questions which come up for the de- 
cision of authority, must be decided by a majority of voices. 
The sovereignty, which is asserted for the people, must, then, 
be transferred to the ruling majority. If the people are sov- 
ereign, then the majority are sovereign; and if sovereign, the 
majority have, as Miss Martineau lays it down, the absolute 
right to govern. If the majority have the absolute right to 
govern, it is the absolute duty of the minority to obey. We 
who chance to be in the minority are then completely disfran- 
chised. We are wholly at the mercy of the majority. We 
hold our property, our wives and children, and our lives even, 
at its sovereign will and pleasure. It may do by us and ours 
as it pleases. If it take it into its head to make a new and 
arbitrary division of property, however unjust it may seem, 
we shall not only be impotent to resist, but we shall not even 
have the right of the wretched to complain. Conscience will 
be no shield. The authority of the absolute sovereign extends 
to spiritual matters, as well as to temporal. The creed the 
majority is pleased to impose, the minority must in all meek- 
ness and submission receive ; and the form of religious wor- 
ship the majority is good enough to prescribe, the minority 
must make it a matter of conscience to observe. Whatever 
has been done under the most absolute monarchy or the most 
lawless aristocracy, may be re-enacted under a pure democ- 
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racy, and what is worse, legitimately toa, if it be cmce laid 
down in principle that the majority has the absolute right tQ 
govern. 

The majority will always have the physical power to coerce 
the minority into submission ; but this is a matter of no mo- 
ment in cx>mparison with the doctrine which gives tliem the 
right to do it. We have very little fear of the physical force 
of numbers, when we can oppose it to the moral force of right* 
The doctrine in question deprives us of this moral force. By 
giving absolute sovereignty to the majority, it declares what- 
ever the majority does is right, that the majority can do no 
wrong. It legitimates every possible act, for which the sanc- 
tion of a majority of voices can be obtained. Whatever the 
majority may exact, it is just to give. Truth, justice, wisdom, 
virtue can erect no barrier to stay its progress ; for these are 
the creations of its will, and may be made or unmade by its 
breath. Justice is obedience to its decrees, and injustice is 
resistance to its commands. Resistance is not crime before ' 
the civil tribunal only, but also inforo conscientice. Now this 
is what we protest against. It is not the physical force of the 
majority that we dread, but the doctrine that legitimates each 
and every act the majority may choose to perform ; and there- 
fore teaches it to look for no standard of right and wrong be- 
yond its own will. 

We do not believe majorities are exceedingly prone to en- 
croach on the rights of minorities; but we would always erect 
a bulwark of justice around those rights, and always have a 
moral power which we may oppose to every possible en- 
croachment. The majority, we believe, always leave the min- 
ority in possession of their rights, not however as rights, but 
as favors. It is to this we object. We cannot, and will not, 
consent to receive as a boon, what we may demand as a right. 
Our liberties belong to us as men ; and we would always feel 
that we hold them as our personal property, of which he who 
despoils us is a thief and a robber. 

The effects of this doctrine, so far as believed and acted on, 
cannot be too earnestly deprecated. It creates a multitude of 
demagogues, pretending a world of love for the dtar people, 
lauding the people's virtues, magnifying their sovereignty, and 
with mock humility professing their readiness ever to bow to 
the will of the majority. It tends to make public men lax 
in their morals, hypocritical in their conduct; and it paves 
the way for gross bribery and corruption. It generates a 
habit of appealing, on nearly all occasions, from truth and jus- 
tice, wisdom and virtue, to the force of numbers, and virtually 
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sinks the man in the brute. It destroys manliness of charac- 
ter, independence of thought and action, and makes one weak, 
vacillating — a time-server and a coward. It perverts inquiry 
from its legitimate objects, and asks, when it concerns a candi- 
date for office, not, who is the most honest, the most capable? 
but, who will command the most votes? and when it concerns 
a measure of policy, not, what is just ? what is for the public 
good? but, what can the majority be induced to support? 

Now as men, as friends to good morals, we cannot assent 
to a doctrine which not only has this tendency, but which de- 
clares this tendency legitimate. That it does have this ten- 
dency needs not to be proved. Every body knows it, and not 
a few lament it. Not long since it was gravely argued by a 
leading politician, in a Fourth of July Oration, that Massachu^ 
setts ought to give Mr. Van Buren her votes for the presi- 
dency, because, if she did not, she would array herself against 
her sister states, and be compelled to stand alone, as the ora- 
tor said with a sneer, " in solitary grandeur. " In the access 
of his party fever, it did not occur to him that Massachusetts 
was in duty bound, whether her sister states were with her or 
against her, to oppose Mr. Van Buren, if she disliked him as a 
man, or distrusted his principles as a politician or a statesman. 
Many good reasons, doubtless, might have been alleged why 
Massachusetts ought to have voted for Mr. Van Buren, but 
the orator would have been puzzled to select one less conclu- 
sive, or more directly in the face and eyes of all sound morals, 
than the one he adduced. The man who deserves to be called 
a statesman never appeals to low or demoralizing motives, 
and he scorns to carry even a good measure by unworthy 
means. There is within every man, who can lay any claim 
to correct moral feeling, that which looks with contempt on 
the puny creature who makes the opinions of the majority his 
rule of action. He who wants the moral courage to stand up 
"in solitary grandeur," like Socrates in face of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and demand that right be respected, that justice be 
done, is unfit to be called a statesman, or even a man. A 
man has no business with what the majority think, will, say, 
do, or will approve ; if he will be a man, and maintain the 
rights and dignity of manhood, his sole business is to inquire 
what truth and justice, wisdom and virtue demand at his 
hands, and to do it, whether the world be with him or against 
hinf> — to do it, whether he stand alone "in solitary grandeur," 
or be huzzaed by the crowd, loaded with honors, held up as 
one whom the young must aspire to imitate, or be sneered at 
as singular, branded as a "seditious fellow," or crucified, as 
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was Jesus, between two thieves. Away then with your de- 
moralizing and debasing notion of appealing to a majority of 
voices ! Dare be a man, dare be yourself, to speak and act 
according to your own solemn convictions, and in obedience 
to the voice of God calling out to you from the depths of your 
own being. Professions of freedom, of love of liberty, of de- 
votion to ner cause, are mere wind when there wants the pow- 
er to live, and to die, in defenccv of what one's own heart tells 
him is just and true. A free government is a mockery, a so- 
lemn farce, where every man feels himself bound to consult 
and to conform to the opinions and will of an irresponsible 
majority. Free minds, free hearts, free souls are the mate- 
rials, and the only materials, out of which free governments 
are constructed. And is he free in mind, heart, soul, body, or 
limb, who feels himself bound to the triumphal car of the ma- 
jority, to be dragged whither its drivers please ? Is he the 
man to speak out the lessons of truth and wisdom when most 
they are needed, to stand by the right when all are gone out 
of the way, to plead for the wronged and down-trodden when 
all are dumb, he who owns the absolute right of the majority 
to govern ? 

Sovereignty is not in the will of the people, nor in the will 
of the majority. Every man feels that the people are not 
ultimate, are not the highest, that they do not make the right 
or the wrong, and that the people as a state, as well as the peo- 
ple as individuals, are under law, accountable to a higher au- 
thority than theirs. What is this Higher than the people ? 
The king? Not he whom men dignify with the royal title. 
Every man, by the fact that he is a man, is an accountable 
being. Every man feels that he owes allegiance to some au- 
thority above him. The man whom men call a king, is a 
man, and inasmuch as he is a man, he must be an accountable 
being, must himself be under law, and therefore, cannot be 
the highest, the ultimate, and of course not the true sover- 
eign. His will is not in itself law. Then he is not in himself 
a sovereign. Whatever authority he may possess is derived, 
and that from which he derives his authority, and not he, in 
the last analysis, is the true sovereign. If he derive it froni 
the people, then the people, not he, is thejsovereign ; if from 
God, then God, not he, is the sovereign. Are the aristocracy 
the sovereign ? If so, annihilate the aristocracy, and men will 
be loosed from all restraint, released from all obligation, and 
there will be for them neither right nor wrong. Nobody can 
admit that right and wrong owe their existence to thejaristoc- 
racy. Moreover, the aristocracy are men, and as men, they 
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are in the same predicament with all other men. They are 
themselves under law, accountable, and therefore not sover- 
eign in their own right. If we say they are above the people, 
they are placed there by some power which is also above 
them, and that, not they, is the sovereign. 

But if neither people, nor kings, nor aristocracy are sover- 
eign, who or what is ? What is the answer which every man, 
when he reflects as a moralist, gives to the question, Why 
ought I to do this or that particular thing? Does he say be- 
cause the king commands it? the aristocracy enjbin it? the 
people ordain it? the majority wills it? No. He says, if he 
be true to his higher convictions, because it is right, because 
it is just. Every man feels that he has a light to do whatever 
is just, and that it is his duty to do it. Whatever he feels to 
be just, he feels to be legitimate, to be law, to be morally obli- 
gatory. Whatever is unjust, he feels to be illegitimate, to be 
without obligation, and to be that which it is not disloyalty to 
resist. The absolutist, he who contends for unqualified sub- 
mission on the part of the people to the monarch, thunders, 
therefore, in the ears of the absolute monarch himself^ that he 
is bound to be just; and the aristocrat assures his order that 
its highest nobihty is derived from its obedience to justice; 
and does not the democrat too, even while he proclaims the 
sovereignty of the people, tell this same sovereign people to be 
just? In all this, witness is borne to an authority above the 
individual, above kings, nobilities, and the people, and to the 
fact too, that the absolute sovereign is justice. Justice is then 
the sovereign, the sovereign of sovereigns, the king of kings, 
lord of lords, the supreme law of the people, and of the indi- 
vidual. 

This doctrine teaches that the people, as a state, are as much 
bound to be just, as is the individual. By bounding the state 
by justice, we declare it limited; we deny its absolute sover- 
eignty; and therefore, save the individual from absolute sla- 
very. The individual may on this ground arrest the action 
of the state, by alleging that it is proceeding unjustly; and the 
minority has a moral force with which to oppose the physical 
force of the majority. By this there is laid in the state the 
foundation of liberty; liberty is acknowledged as a right, 
whether it be possessed as a fact or not. 
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WHAT DAY IS IT? 



SELECTED. 

[The following inteiesting article from the Christian Teacher's 
Manual, we suppose will be new and acceptable to most of our 
readers.] 

It is so still, that although it is mid-day one can hear the 
sound of the soft spring shower as it falls on the young and 
tender leaves. 

The crowing of the cock pierces the ear with its shrill note 
as it does in the silent watches of the night ; the song of the 
wren is so undisturbed, it is so full, and is heard so distinctly, 
that it only reminds one with its sweet music, how unusual is 
the silence ; it does indeed seem but the "echo of tranquility." 

There are many people in the streets, but they have a dif- 
ferent appearance from usual ; they are all dressed in their 
holiday garments ; they look happy, but they are very calm 
and serious, the gentle shower does not seem to disturb them ; 
it only affords an opportunity for reciprocal kindness. 

I see a venerable looking old lady who from infirmity is 
obliged to walk very slowly ; she is supported by a bright rosy 
cheeked girl, who holds up the umbrella and keeps back her 
light and joyous step to the slow time of her aged companion. 

An elegant looking woman is leading with great care and 
tenderness a little girl through the mud ; she puts her umbrella 
so low that the rain is kept from the child, but it falls upon 
her own gay clothes; it must be her own little daughter; but 
see she stops at the door of yonder miserable looking house ; 
she cannot live there surely: she gives the child a little book, 
and the little girl enters alone. I see her now; it is the 
daughter of the poor sick woman who lives there. 

There is a trembling old man tottering along ; he looks a 
little like tipsy David, as the boys call him; but he has on a 
clean and respectable suit of black, and a weed in his hat ; he 
is quite sober; but it is him ; and one of the very boys that 
have laughed at, and abused him when he was intoxicated, 
respectfully offers him an umbrella. 

A fashionable young man is gallanting a lady with the great- 
est care and most delicate respect; she must be his sister or 
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the lady he is engaged to marry, he is so careful to shelter her 
from a drop oi rain. No, I see her enter her door ; it is my 

good neighbor Miss ; she is one of the excellent of the 

earth, but she is poor, old, and forsaken by all, but the few 
who seek for those whom others forget. She has no beauty, 
no celebrity, there is no eclat in noticing her ; there are those 
who will even laugh at him for his attentions to her. 

Stranger than all ! there are two men, violent opponents in 
religion and politics, walkingarm inarm with each other. 
The Calvinist extends to him whom he considers his erring 
and even sinful and lost brother, the same kindness that he 
would to his dearest friend. He whom he has viewed almost 
as an enemy, is sick ; and he tries to protect him from the 
shower, while he exposes himself to it ; see he takes off his 
own cloak and puts it on him, he remembers only that he is a 
sick man. 

What does all this mean? is it the festival of charity? 
Whence is this holy stillness? What day is it? 

It is the Lord's day? All these people are returning from 
the house of prayer. It is this thought that makes the laugh- 
ing girl restrain ner gaiety, and teaches her steps to keep time 
with her infirm old friend. The sinful old man abstains from 
his vicious habit out of reverence for this holy day ; he has 
lost his son too; and sorrow, and the weight of an evil con- 
science have driven him to the mercy seat ; and they who 
despised his drunkenness, reverence his misery. The lady 
who had led the little child so tenderly to her poor mother's 
door, was a teacher in a Sunday school ; the book she gave her 
tells her of the wisdom and goodness of God ; she has awaken- 
ed in her little pupil's soul that principle which shall never 
die; and taught her how she maybe a messenger of peace 
and joy to-her poor sick mother. 

It is the influence of this blessed day that makes the usually 
frivolous and thoughtless prefer a work of charity to the gra- 
tification of vanity. 

It is the Sabbath day, that in spite of all opposing doctrines, 
with its calm and elevated duties and holy repose, subdues 
animosity, lays the restless spirit of vanity, checks habitual 
vice, and awakens all the charities and sweet courtesies of life. 
This is the true rest of the Sabbath ; the rest from vanity, 
from contention, from sin. This is the true preaching, the 
practice of christian duties, the performance of works of love, 
the exercise of the holiest affections of our nature ; this is the 
true service of God, doing good to his human family; this is 
the true knowledge of him, "that we love one another." 
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Doubtless the instructions from the pulpit, do, in many in- 
stances, enlighten the ignorant, quicken the languid and the 
cold hearted, and alarm or persuade the sinful and the erring ; 
and on this account alone, the day is a great good, and should 
be welcomed. But were any one doubtful of the blessing that 
attends it, I would not reason with him, but I would, if it were 
possible, lead him, when he knew not what day it was, where 
he could witness, as I have, such a scene as I have just de- 
scribed ; and when he exclaimed, " What does it all mean ? 
What day is it ? " I would simply answer, " It is the Sabbath 
day. " 



-O^'^O- 



WESTERN ANTIQUITIES 



" There may be no such ruins in America, as are to be found in Europe, or in 
Asia, or in Africa ; but other ruins there are of prodigious magnitude. '' 

John Nbal. 

The remains of antiquity which ai'e''spread-!^over'the great 
Tallies of the Ohio and Mississippi, cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the intelligent and observant traveller. They 
cnrry him back, in imagination, to those remote ages, when 
this fertile region was inhabited by a people now extinct, of 
whom tradition has preserved no account. If he does not 
behold the broken columns, and the mouldering ruins of splen- 
did palaces and. magnificent temples, like those which adorned 
the banks of the Nile, the plains of Greece, and thejseven hills 
of the " Eternal City " — ruins which still shadow forth the 
magnificent wealth and power of the people by whom they 
were erected ; his eye, nevertheless, rests upon the works of 
past ages, which speak in silent but expressive language of 
extinct nations. They speak of a people who, perhaps, were 
once mighty in power, and who proudly rejoiced in their 
strength ; who, perhaps, could boast of warriors and states- 
men, of orators and poets. But they have passed away ; the 
place that has known them will know them no more ; their 
glory has departed, and their history is lost in^the oblivion of 
ages. 

These great works, the ruins of which are now only to be 
seen, were probably constructed in the proud hope,^that the 
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fame of the people by whom they were erected, would be 
transmitted to future ages, and tell of their glory and renown. 
How vain the hope ! If they ever bore any records of past 
history — of the warlike exploits of heroes, or the civic honors 
of statesmen, the destroying hand of time has obliterated the 
characters, and not all the efforts and researches of the anti- 
quary have been able to restore them. By what people they 
were erected, and what were the purposes of their erection, 
are now matters of speculation or conjecture. A number of 
able men, who have devoted much time to antiquarian re- 
search, have endeavored to draw aside the veil, and penetrate 
the mystery which surrounds them, but their labors in this 
respect have been fruitless. They have labored zealously, and 
produced ingenious theories, but the mystery is almost as pro- 
found as ever, and is likely to remain so. 

In the present article I do not mean to advance a new the- 
ory, or controvert any theories which have been already main- 
tained. To attempt either, did I even consider myself quali- 
fied for the task, would lead to a vast field of enquiry and in- 
vestigation, foreign to my present object. That the people 
by whom the works before us were erected, were numerous 
and powerful, and considerably advanced in the knowledge of 
the useful arts, will scarcely be questioned by any who have 
at all investigated the subject. None but a numerous people 
who were governed by established laws, and were under the 
influence of commanding power, could have constructed 
mounds, or erected fortifications, of such magnitude and ex- 
tent. Works which exhibit proofs of immense labor, and dis- 
play a considerable degree of skill in their construction, are 
inconsistent with the free and uncontrolled habits, and opposed 
to the manners, customs, and mode of life, of the native tribes 
who roamed through our forests when this continent was dis- 
covered by Columbus. Addicted -to a wandering life, divided 
into small and independent tribes, and contented with a bare 
subsistance for the present, without reference to the future, 
such men, under such circumstances, never could have en- 
gaged in works requiring so much time and labor in their 
construction. They are evidently the productions of a people 
of settled habits, who lived in cities, and congregated together 
for mutual support and defence. The immense ceme tries 
which have been discovered at Grave Creek, near Wheeling, 
at the "Big Bone Bank" on the Wabash, and other places, in- 
dicate that this people lived in cities, or in large communities, 
and that the population of the valley of the Ohio, was once as 
dense, if not more so, than it is at present. In some of these 
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oemetries tbousands of bodies have been thrown tc^ether, and 
covered with a mound of earth ; in others they include a con- 
siderable space of ground, and the bodies have been interred 
in graves after our own manner. Near Nashville, in the state 
of Tennessee, a cemetry of the latter description may yet be 
seen. 

The mounds are the most substantial and enduring monu- 
ments of the aborigines, and the most striking in their general 
features. They are of various dimensions, varying from eight 
or ten feet to one hundred feet in height, and from fifty or 
sixty to five or six hundred feet in circumference. Some are 
circular, and form regular cones: some are oblong; and others 
hexagonal, and carried up from the base to the apex with per- 
fect regularity and geometrical precision. Mounds of the 
latter description are of rare occurrence ; the most remarkable 
and interesting monument of this kind, of which I have any 
knowledge, is situated within the limits of the town of Flor- 
ence, in the state of Alabama, which will be hereafter de- 
scribed. This monument of ancient skill and labor I have 
contemplated with admiration; although much injured by the 
hand of time, its original form is perfectly preserved. 

Some mounds have platforms or pavements, fronting the 
east, as that within the circular enclosure at Gircleville, as de- 
scribed by Atwater in his valuable and interesting memoir on 
the "Antiquities of Ohio" ; the greater number, however, have 
DO similar appendages. These mounds, so different in form 
and size, were no doubt constructed for different purposes, but 
the purposes to which they were applied are wholly matters 
of conjecture, and will probably ever remain so. &>me may 
have been erected to commemorate some great event in the 
nation's history ; others as monuments to the mighty dead 
whose remains repose beneath, awaiting the assembly of na^* 
tions^ when the notes of the last trumpet shall sound. Some 
may have been intended as watch towers, or places of defence; 
others as places for the public worship of their deities. How* 
ever'doubtful or uncertain we may be with regard to the de- 
sign of all, that some were depositories of the dead is clearly 
established by the number of human bones discovered on 
opening them : that at Grave Creek was found to contain sev- 
eral thousand human skeletons. 

The ancient works which are supposed to have been origin- 
ally constructed for fortifications, or places of defence, are 
extremely numerous, and are to be found on almost all the 
rivers of the West, and in the most eligible positions, and in 
the midst of extensive bodies of fertile lands. "The most nu- 
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merousy^ says Breckenridge, <<as well as the most considerable 
of these remains, are found precisely in those parts of the 
country, where the traces of a numerous population might be 
looked for," and hence he infers, and not without reason, that 
in ancient times cities have existed containing several hundred 
thousaifd goUls. To some minds this may appear like the wild 
speculation of an enthusiastic anliquaryj but, as before sog- 
gesteiJj the remains themselves clearly indicate the existence 
of a deose and numerous population. 

The forliricationflt or places of defence, were planned with 
a skill I hat would not discredit the most experienced engineer 
of the present day. They appear to have been aptly fitted 
to resi:5t the various modes of attack, which we may suppose 
to have been practised at a period when the use of firearms 
was unknown, and when men engaged in battle fought hand 
to hand. The most assailable points were skilfully guarded. 
The curious reader, by referring to Atwater's "Antiquities of 
Ohio," will obtain a much more clear and accurate idea of the 
character and design of these ancient works, than any de- 
scription in mere words. 

These ancient works are not confined to a particular sec- 
tion of the Western country ; they are found throughout the 
whole valley, upon almost every river or large water course 
that empties into the Ohio or Mississippi. In Tennessee and 
Alabama they are as numerous as in Ohio or Kentucky. One 
of the most remarkable in the former state, is what is called 

THESTONEFORT;* 

Situated in Franklin county, on a ]>oint of land at the junction 
of the east and west branches of Duck river, and near the 
main road leading from Nashville to Winchester. 

This fort includes in its area about thirty-two acres. The 
walls are composed of stones of various sizes collected from 
the surface of the surrounding country, and rudely thrown 
together; there is no appearance of their having been united 
by cement, nor do they exhibit any marks of the hammer. 
The walls E E, which are covered with a coat of earth from 
one to two feet thick, are about sixteen feet in thickness at 
the base, about five feet at the top, and from eight to ten feet 
high. 

At the northern extremity, near the front wall, are two con- 



♦ The annexed plan of the Stone Foil was drawn by Win. Donni>son, I^sq., 
formerly of Tennejisee. 
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ical pillars or mounds of stone, designated on the annexed 
plan A A. Each of these mounds are about six feet high, and 
ten feet in diametei at the base; originally they may have 
been of somewhat greater altitude, and being on the exterior 




of the wall may have been intended as watch towers. In the 
rear of the mounds is the northern wall, extending to a high 
bank on both branches of Duck river, and opposite to a water 
fall on each, of ten or twelve feet in height. In the northern 
wall is an entrance or gateway, and in the rear of the gate- 
way are what appear to be the remains of two stone buildings 
C C, one about sixteen feet square, the other about ten feet; 
the stones are rough and unhewn. Stretching south the 
walls are continued on both sides until they reach the points 
D D, at a bold limestone bluff, which forms a good natural de- 
fence. South of the bluff the walls are continued of the same 
height and thickness until they reach the angles of the wall 
flouting the South, which also extends from the bank of one 
river to the other, and has also a gateway nearly opposite to 
that in the northern wall. At the points D D, it is supposed 
by many who have examined this work, there were formorly 
excavated passages Icadino; to each branch of Duck river, with 
steps cut in the rock. On a close examination, the writer of 
this article was unable to discover any appearance of an ex- 
cavated passage, or any evideiice that the pathway leading to 
the river was a labored work of art. The ascent and descent 
are not very difficult; the st^ps appear to be such as nature 
formed by the j^rojcclion::; of the rock; and it was, no doubt. 
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by these passages that the inhabitants of the fort gained access 
to the river, and were supplied with water. 

Near the base of the wall on the south side is a ditch from 
sixteen to twenty feet wide, and six or eight deep. A short 
distance farther from the southern wall is another and much 
more extensive ditch or excavation. In some places it is sev- 
enty or eighty feet wide, and from twenty-five to thirty feet 
deep. The earth from these ditches was probably removed 
to cover the walls of the fort, and employed in the erection of 
the neighboiivig nuiuods, wlille the ditche:^ ihem^stlves consli- 
tuled an additional means of defence. 

Iti^i supposed by some who are im willing to admit a v^ry 
high antiquity, that this fort was con^lrueted hy de 8oto, who 
landed in Florida in the year 1 538^ and probably explored this 
part of the country; but the trees growing on the wqIIh, and 
on the area of the fortj indicate an age anietior to the landing 
of de Soto — thoy are coeval ivitli trees, in tlie snrrounding 
CO no try* 

About three qimrters of a mile iitirtli of the fort i.^ a mnnnd 
of nn oblong form, a!)out tweoTy-fis^e feet liigh, one hundred 
feet long, and twenty broad. On the north weslj about half a 
mile distant is another mound of similar form, twenty feet 
high, sixty long, and eighteen wide. These mounds are con- 
structed with the same regularity that distinguishes all the 
other works of similar character. On both these mounds trees 
are growing as large as any in the surrf)unding forests. 

The stone fort differs in its form, and the materials used in 
its constiniclion, from every other I have examined; but it 
does not exhibit greater evidence of skill. The difference in 
form was owing to its location on the point of land formed by 
the junction of the two rivers, and it was made to conform in 
all respects to the nature of the ground. Stones were employ- 
ed because they were readily procured. Although the hammer 
had nothing to do with the preparation of the materials, it was 
nevertheless a v/ork of great labor, and the place of location 
was selected with a military eye, more especially as the de- 
structive implements of warfare now in use were then un- 
known. Scvenil years ago, the then proprietor of the soil, in 
ploughing the area of the fort, found a piece of flint glass, about 
an inch thick, which appeared to be a part of a bowl ; he also 
found a stone curiously carved, and ornamented in a style su- 
perior to the art of the Indians of the present day. The 
carved stoiie may have had some connection with the fort, but 
the glass was probably dropped by some casual visiter. It has 
always appeared to me somewhat singular, that so few speci- 
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niens of domestic art have been discovered in the neighbor- 
hood, of the mounds and other ancient works ; the few which 
have been found serve rather to excite than gratify curiosity. 

THE MOUND AT FLORENCE. 

In the preceding part of this article I alluded to an hexagon- 
al mound at Florence. For the annexed draught and descrip- 
tion, I am indebted to Major David Hubbard, who politely fur- 
nished it at my request. 




" Within the limits of the town of Florence, in the state of 
Alabama, is a remarkable mound, partly surrounded by a wall. 
The mound is situated within two chains of the Tennessee 
river, on the north side, on .what is termed bottom land: the 
base is very little elevated above high water mark. Its figure 
is hexagonal, and its elevation forty-five feet. It measures 
six chains and seventy-five links round the base, and two 
chains and twenty-five links round the top. It appears to 
have been formed of the top of the surrounding earth, being 
of a very dark mould mixed with sand. It has been carried 
up from the base to the top with great regularity ; the only 
difference to be observed is, that the outward angles are more 
rough, and project farther from a regular line, than the angles 
facing the river. As far as it has yet been examined there is 
no appearance of bones of any animal ; no stone, or other solid 
substance has been employed in its construction. Partly sur- 
rounding the mound is a wall four chains distant from its base, 
which extends from the main river below to a branch formed 
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by Cane Island above, forming a segment of a circle, the centre 
of which would have been in the Tennessee river. The wall ivS 
about forty feet across the top, and making allowances for the 
ravages of time, must have been originally from twelve to 
fifteen feet high : it is now about eight feet. * The mound and 
wall bear the same mark of age, both being covered with large 
timber of the same age and description ofthat found growing 
on the surrounding lands. The wall has the appearance of a 
breastwork, and the remains of a ditch is apparent on the out- 
side. " 

These works are situated on the river bottom, and are half 
surrounded by a very high ridge, which runs parallel to the 
Tennessee river, about four hundred yards distant. This 
ridge, upon which the principal part of the town of Florence 
is situated, overlooks and entirely commands the whole. The 
mound, with its surrounding wall, thus situated and exposed 
to attack, could not have been designed as a place of defence. 
It must have been appropriated to another purpose. It was 
probably a place of worship, a high altar upon which sacrifices 
were offered to some deity whom the people ignorantly wor- 
shipped. On its summit, perhaps, the blood of the victim flow- 
ed, and the smoke of the incense ascended. May not the cir- 
cular wall have been the place where these people assembled 
to witness the rites and ceremonies of their religion? This 
monument of ancient labor and skill I have contemplated with 
admiration, and busy fancy has pictured to the imagination 
the scenes which were there displayed in bygone ages — the 
superstitious rites which were performed, when the darkness 
of idolatry covered the nations of the earth. 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTION. 

In connection with the ancient remains above described, and 
not inapplicable to the subjec! of the present article, I will 
mention another monument of a different character, and certain- 
ly belonging to another race, and to much more recent period. 
Near the Black Warrior river, in the state of Alabama, some 
eighteen or twenty years since, a rock was discovered on 
which was an inscription bearing date six hundred years ago. 
A copy of the inscription was taken by an oflSicer of the United 
States army, and from him the writer of this article received 
it. 

This rock is of a triangular shape ; it measures 2(H inches 

in width at the base ; from the top to the base 22 inches ; 3i 

. inches wide at the top; at the base 1(H inches thick» and at 
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the top 9i inches. It weighed two hundred and three pounds. 
On this rock was the following inscription in Roman letters : 

HISRNEHNDRE V. 
123 2. 

This inscription is said to be much defaced by the rude hand 
of time, but the foregoing letters and figures were distinctly 
ascertained. 

This rock was found on what is supposed to have been an 
ancient highway, sixteen feet wide, leading to a mound on 
McCoun's bluff on the Black Warrior. The area of the high- 
way is regular, and at the time of the discovery, was four or 
five inches below the common level of the earth on either side, 
and there were trees growing on it from two to four feet in 
diameter. If the above inscription has been accurately copied, 
and if it be truly of the age indicated, it affords ground for 
curious speculation. If this stone were placed on the highway 
at the time the inscription declares, this continent must have 
been visited by Europeans, long antecedent to its discovery 
by Columbus. I allude to this rock and inscription, not that 
I have any great faith in the antiquity of the inscription, but 
as a subject of curiosity connected with the antiquities of the 
West, and which may have some connexion with the Roman 
coins found in Tennessee, of the reigns of Commodus and of 
Antoninus Pius. 

The contemplation of the various monuments of human la- 
bor to which I have alluded, and attempted to describe, invol- 
untarily excite in the mind a train of melancholy reflections 
upon the uncertain tenure by which even nations hold their 
existence. The mightiest empires have been dissolved; the 
proudest cities have crumbled into ruins. In this favored land, 
where the energies of a free people are now exerted in build- 
ing up a system of things which they hope will be perpetual, 
a mighty nation once existed, who little thought their fame 
would be lost in the revolutions of ages. They have disap- 
peared — ^•'their monuments remain, but the events they were 
intended to keep in memory, are lost in oblivion. " 

W. T. 
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In the city of Louisville, as is well known by the inhabit- 
ants, there exists a large and respectable community of rats. 
As you pass through the streets of amoonlight evening, you 
will frequently find little knots of them, (probably politicians) 
engaged in such earnest confabulation that they will hardly 
perceive your approach, or move out of your way. Rats are 
an ancient race — whether a couple were in Noah's ark is un- 
certain — if they were, the Patriarch's descendants would will- 
ingly have excused him from giving them a berth. For un- 
fortunately there-exists controversies between the descendants 
of Noah and the rat family, on important topics. A question 
frequently discussed is the right of property. The rats are 
true agrarians in their principles — they hold that there should 
be no monopoly of food, and they carry out their principles so 
far, as to force their way into every closet, store-house, and 
every locked up place where this is deposited. So consistent 
is the theory and practice of the rats of Louisville. They are 
willing to carry their principles out to the farthest results. 

Now, it happened that a gentleman, who had in his posses- 
sion a large store-house filled with various provisions, found 
these rat arguments so powerful, that he looked about for 
some convincing reply. It was highly necessary for his an- 
swer to be spirited and sudden, for the rats had forced their 
way through holes in the floor and sides of the apartments, 
and had levied attachments on his provisions. Now he had 
heard, that if you can persuade rats to eat any kind of poison, 
and thus destroy one or two, that the rest through fear will 
avoid the place where their companions fell. With this idea, 
he requested his wife to bake one or two pies and some cake, 
into which had been previously mixed a good quantity of ar- 
senic. These he placed on the floor of his store room and 
locked the doors. Soon the rats began to assemble — saw the 
pies, smelt of them, tasted them — some young and imprudent 
ones eat a great deal — others a little — others, more wary, de- 
clined tasting. Next morning there was great trouble among 
the rats. Several had died in great agony — others were very 
sick — others were indisposed. A council was summoned to 
consider what should be done. 

An old long whiskered rat proposed, as the safest course, 
that they should change their quarters. "It is evident,** says 

10 
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he, "we are in danger — we have enemies — they may be too 
cunning for us — there are traps and cats as well as poison. I 
propose that we remove bag and baggage," 

"No indeed,'* says another, flirting his tail in high disdain, 
"to run from danger is unratlike — besides, it is unnecessary, 
we have only to confine ourselves to our old fare, and not 
meddle with the pies," 

"But," says one, "only those who have eaten a great deal 
have suffered. Those who only nibble a little, are as well as 
ever, and the pies are really very good." 

One red faced and very fat rat here spoke out and said that 
he had been unwell, and he really thought the little piece of 
poisoned cake he ate before had been of service to him. 

When the debate had taken this turn, it soon became evi- 
dent that the notice to vacate the premises would be lost — so 
also that to abstain wholly from the poisoned fare — the gene- 
ral sense of the meeting being this — that it was better to eat 
temperately than to abstain. 

But when night came and the pies, smoking from the oven, 
were placed upon the floor, the rats found it more difficult to 
eat temperately than they supposed. They nibbled a little — 
and by and bye nibbled again — and again and again — and be- 
fore morning the pies were again eaten entirely up, and again 
several rats died, and others were sadly tormented with spas- 
modic affections and grievous colics. 

Another public meeting took place, and now it seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion that it was better to abstain from the 
pies entirely, except under certain circumstances. This excep- 
tion arose from the stout assertion of some half-dozen rats that 
they had eaten and had not been injured. It was remarked, 
however, that some of these had very strong constitutions — 
and that others were of such a disposition that they had rather 
be sick than abstain from tempting food. 

At last an elderly rat proposed that, as it was evidently a 
very unsafe thing to eat of this peculiar provision — as it was 
unnecessary, there being enough of other provision — that they 
had better resolve not to eat of it at all, and proposed, that for 
better security they should pledge themselves to each other 
not to taste at all. 

At this proposal there was a great outcry and^much confused 
squealing. The temperate poison eaters, as they called them- 
selves, still thought it better to use the thing prudently — and 
paid no attention to the fact, that some fouiwi it very difficult 
to continue temperate — that they were apt to be gradually led 
on from temperate poison eating to intemperate poison eating. 
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and that a high authority had said, that ''if my meat causeth 
my brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the world lasts, . 
lest I cause my brother to offend." 

A good many called the mover of this pledge a fanatic, and 
said something about reaction* They agreedtthat those who 
abstained entirely would be likely after a while to eat a great 
deal more than those who had no rule about it. Either the 
reporter failed to do justice to this part of the debate, or they 
did not express their views very clearly. 

A great many did not like the idea of a pledge. They said 
there was no merit in abstaining from such a motive as this — 
that there was more moraUpower in governing yourself with- 
out any promise — and still more in eating a little and then 
leaving off. 

The mover of the proposition replied with a smile, that no 
doubt it would be better for all rats to have a perfect power 
over their appetites, but the question was, what was likely to 
be the case — he also made a number of other remarks which no 
one appeared to listen to. 

A few took the pledge — the rest went away well convinced 
that they could govern their appetites at pleasure. 

Night came — those rats who were pledged abstained entirely 
fronn the poison aftid were safe. But the others made a new 
discovery — this was, that those who had eaten once or twice 
of the poison had acquired so strong an appetite for it that they 
could not refrain from it, but went on eating although they 
knew it would destroy them. It was dreadful to see these poor 
creatures, who while suffering under the torture, could not 
abstain from increasing it. 

What has been the result of the efforts of the Complete Poi- 
son Abstinence Society I know not, but I suppose not a great 
deal, for the gentleman informs me that he finds many dead 
and dying about his premises every day, but that they continue 
to devour the medicated provisions every evening. 

**But what is the . moral of this fable? Every fable should 
have a moral." The moral? If it has one it will be easily 
detected — if not it will do little good to tack on a prosing one 
to the end. j. f. c. 
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FROM GOETHE'S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. VOL. XIV. 
PAGE 108. 

It is often said, and very justly, that scepticism is only an 
inverted kind of superstition. This sort of superstition is the 
chief evil of the present age. A noble action is called selfish- 
ness; a heroic exploit we ascribe to vanity; an undeniable pro- 
duct of poetic genius we attribute to a feverish and unsound 
state of mind. What is still more extraordinary, we are ac- 
customed to deny as long as we can the very existence of the 
most excellent and remarkable events which occur around us. 

This scepticism is worse than superstition. This, our age's 
folly, is worse than attributing extraordinary events, which 
have actually happened and which we cannot explain, to the 
power of Satan. Superstition is the inheritance of energetic, 
heroic, progressive natures — scepticism belongs to weak, con- 
tracted, shrinking men, who venture not out of themselves. 
The first class love what is astonishing, because it excites in 
them the feeling of the sublime, of which their soul is capable. 
Yet as a kind of apprehension mingles with this feeling, they 
ascribe the cause to an evil principle. But an eflfeminate gen- 
eration dreads the excitement of sublimity; it would be des- 
troyed by it; and since no one can be expected to acquiesce in 
his own destruction, it acts wisely in denying the great and 
elevated while in its neighborhood, and only admitting its real- 
ity when it becomes historical, and can be more easily regard- 
ed from a suitable distance, in a somewhat moderate effulgence, 

GOD'S POWER. 

Of what supreme, almighty power, 
Is thy great arm which spares the East and West, 

And tacks the centre to the sphere? 
By it, all things do live their measured hour. 
We cannot ask the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the shallowness of our request. 

HERBERT. 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 



[We introduce our remarks on this important subject with the fol- 
lowing letter, which we received a few days since, through the 
Post Office.] 

To the Editor of the Western Messenger : 

Though not a Unitarian I have been a subscriber to the Messen- 
ger since its commencement. All my early prejudices and opinions 
were rather unfavorable than otherwise to Unitarians and their no- 
tions, and I hope I may be allowed, though it is apart from the 
purpose of this communication, to express the opinion, that your 
Magazine while it has been zealous and uncompromising in defend- 
ing your views of the truth, has been in a most remarkable degree 
free from the violence and rancor in which religious disputants are 
so apt to rejoice. Not however but that your correspondents have 
sometimes indulged in a complacent approbation of the great intel- 
ligence and progress of Unitarians beyond the rest of the world, 
and a very complacent assumption of liberality and freedom from 
cant and bigotry. Be these things as they may, I have perplexed 
myself with studies of your doctrines, and am in the most unfortu- 
nate condition, that I can find no satisfactory answer to the argu- 
ments of their supporters or their opponents. If I could hear but 
one side, like the sagacious judge, I should find no difficulty. But 
how can Unitarians with their professed rules of reasoning, stop 
where most of them do. It seems to me that if I leave the old 
opinions of my fathers and abandon the standard doctrines which 
have been laid down for me to believe, I cannot stop short of the 
theory of Universalism. Those passages in scripture which oppose 
it seem, to my judgment, far less forcible than those which are 
used in opposition to the leading doctrine of your church. The 
chief object of the first portion of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
seems to be to declare the eternal purpose of God, that in Christ all 
things (obsejve the comprehensive, abstract neuter) in heaven and 
on earth should be gathered; wherefore the Apostle calls on the 
Ephesians to rejoice in this revelation of the will of God. How 
often are we told, that it is the will of God that all should be saved, 
should come to the knowledge of the truth, and as if to remove every 
lingering particle of doubt, that he worked all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will. Then again, the 15th chapter of I Corinthians, 
which gives us our fullest accounts of the resurrection, would cer- 
tainly leave upon the mind of the reader the impression, that as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive, to different degrees 
indeed of existence, but still all to such a state, that in the glorious 
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prospect death loses its sting, and the grave its victory. We are 
told the Apostle does not mean what he says, that the plain, but 
full interpretation of his words is in contradiction to other parts of 
scripture, and we must understand St. Paul to have spoken with 
mental reservations and modifications and abatements. It seems 
to be established that the texts which are used in favor of the doc- 
trine of a future state of eternal misery, must themselves be in no 
way modified, so as to favor a more merciful doctrine. It would 
gratify one of your subscribers to learn your views on this matter. 
He does not believe that he will be met, as he was in a similar ap- 
plication to a clergyman of his own denomination, by the declaration 
that the belief of the final restoration of all men to happiness, is of 
so immoral a tendancy that it works at once its own refutation. 
The question comes at once to this, whether love or fear be the 
strongest in keeping men from evil, and it is believed that you have 
full faith in the power of that love, which casteth out fear." 

It gives us great pleasure to receive connmunications like 
the above. It manifests a fearless love of truth, founded on a 
sense of its value. We are glad to have such opportunities of 
reasoning with those who do not profess to believe with us, 
yet are ready to listen to us, and frankly to give and receive 
such views as God may have granted us to possess. We are 
truly grateful to our Heavenly Father if we have indeed man- 
ifested in our Magazine a less rancorous spirit thau is usual in 
religious controversy; though vte are sorry to believe that this 
b small praise. We pray to be enabled to show a much nearer 
approximation to the spirit of him, who when he was reviled 
reviled not again, but committed himself to him who judgeth 
righteously. 

Our friend goes on to remark, that he is in that unfortunate 
position that he can neither answer the arguments of Unitari- 
ans nor of their opponents. We are aware that in examining 
every question which is much disputed, and has been involved 
in controversy, the conscientious seeker of truth is likely to be 
brought at one point of his enquiry to this position of uncer- 
tainty — a painful one to the human mind, undoubtedly. So 
painful, that we do not believe that it is necessary for any one 
to remain in it, who will persevere in weighing and comparing 
opposing arguments. There are no important questions we 
believe which are absolutely insoluble, among those which 
come up before our minds in its natural and honest researches. 
A few steps further would often bring the weary enquirer to 
a satisfactory resting place. God's truth is not a will-o'-the- 
wisp, to lead us into trackless swamps, but a beacon light to 
bring the mariner tossed on an ocean of uncertainty to the 
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firm ground of personal conviction. In this faith we speak 
and write, exhorting all to persevere in their enquiries, till 
calm, conviction. We subjoin a few hints, which we have 
found useful in guiding the uncertain mind to such decisions. 

1. In every controversy it is important to find what may be 
called the hinges on which it revolves. There are a thousand 
incidental and accidental arguments, which lead to nothing 
but confusion. But there are a few, great and fundamental 
propositions, which when established, would necessarily turn 
the scale at once« and decide the question. On these it hinges 
itself. 

2. In the Unitarian Controversy the chief hinge appears to 
us to be this — "Have Jesus Christ and his Apostles plainly 
and EXPTiiciTLY taught the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Deity of the Savior?" This question, however answered, must 
decide the whole controversy. The opinions of the fathers, 
incidental texts and passages of scripture which appear to 
teach either Unitarianism orTrinitarianism,the apparent moral 
influence of either doctrine, and all other arguments sink into 
unimportance compared with this question. Because, if these 
doctrines are parts of Revelation, they must have been plainly 
taught by the Saviour and his Apostles. They are certainly the 
most wonderful doctrines in the Bible, if there at all. If the 
supreme and infinite maker of all created worlds, has actually 
been a sucking child on this earth, hungering, thirsting, praying, 
tempted, bleeding, spit upon, whipped, and crucified, there is 
no other fact in human history or knowledge to compare witti 
this in marvellousness. If it be taught, then, in Revelation, 
it must be plainly and fully taught. It cannot have been 
merely slipped in at the end of a sentence, or dropped in frag- 
ments, here and there, to be put together by theologists. We 
have a right to expect, in relation to a doctrine like this, that 
it should be plainly and clearly taught. Is it so? On the an- 
swer to this question, we will join issue, joyfully and calmly, 
with any believer in the trinity. In any place, under any cir- 
cumstances, in any manner, with only a New Testament in 
our hands, at a moment's warning, we would undertake to 
prove the negative of the proposition. 

We will now pass to the other subject of our friends com- 
munication. It relates to the important question of Future 
Punishment. This question has not received, as yet, in our 
Magazine, any very thorough discussion. Its weight deserves 
it. We are glad to have our opinion called to it. We shall 
not shrink from any results to which we may be led. If it 
should seem that the doctrine of everlasting torment is taught 
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in scripture, as usually mentioned by Calvinists and most or- 
thodox sects, we shall endeavor to receive and teach it. If it 
should appear that no future punishment is the Gospel mes- 
sage, our mind is open too to that conviction. This is another 
question with respect to which uncertainty or indifference are 
unbecoming a rational and immortal being. It becomes us 
to understand well what the word of God says on this subject. 
There are four distinct opinions commonly held with regard 
to future punishment. 

1. The common theory of everlasting misery is the first. 
This theory divested of all its accessories, (which indeed in- 
crease its severity) amounts to this — that all mankind will on 
the day of Judgment be divided into two portions, one of 
which divisions will be condemned to endure a misery indes- 
cribably terriffic, through everlasting ages, without the possi- 
bility of relief, either by repentance or Imnihilation. 

2. The theory of ultra Universalists, which is, that immedi- 
ately after death, all mankind are received into a state of pos- 
itive felicity — that there is no such thing as future punishment 
— that all punishment spoken of in scripture belongs to this 
life — and that death, by some inscrutable power tranforms the 
vilest sinner into a saint, giving him that holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord. 

3. The third theory is of the Restorationists, who believe 
that a just retribution takes place in the future world for all 
the sins of this life, but that ultimately all moral creatures will 
be brought, by means of this wholesome discipline, to repent- 
ance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ — and suf- 
fering and sin cease forever. 

4. The fourth theory is of those who hold that nothing is 
definitely taught with respect to the duration of punishment. 
They maintain with the Restorationists, that the object of 
fijture punishment is to reform, but are not positive that souls 
which have refused to be converted in this world will certainly 
repent in the other. They think that Scripture announces 
plainly a future retribution, bu^ leaves its duration uncertain. 

We will consider in succession, some of the chief argu- 
ments urged in support and in opposition to these several 
views. 

EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 

In support of the doctrine that the sins committed on earth 
are subject to an everlasting punishment, the following argu- 
ments are adduced: 
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1. Scripture declares it. "These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment," &c. Matt. XX V. 46. 

2. Punishment is compared to an undying worm, and un- 
quenchable fire. — Mark IX. 23. &c. "The smoke of their 
torment ascendeth for ever and ever." Rev. XIV. 11. 

3. The same word which expresses the happiness of the 
saved is applied to the damned. If the one is eternal, so is 
the other. 

4. The present life is said to be the only period of proba- 
tion. "Now is the accepted time." "As the tree falleth so 
doth it lie." 

5. There are some sins which are never forgiven. 

6. It was said of Judas that it would have been better for 
him never to have been born. But if even at the end of mil- 
lions of ages, he enters upon everlasting bliss, then it would be 
better for him to have been born. 

7. No other doctrine will arouse men and lead them to 
repent. 

In opposition to this doctrine, and in reply to the above 
arguments, it is said, 

1. That an everlasting punishment for temporal sin contra- 
dicts the principles of justice. That if each sin of a man's life 
was punished by a million of years of torment, this would be 
infinite mildness and mercy compared with everlasting punish- 
ment. 

2. Everlasting punishment is opposed to the fatherly char- 
acter of God. What man is there, being a father, who would 
punish his child for ever and ever? What man is there who 
would give his child the power of ruining himself forever? 

3. TJie words used in Matt. XXV. 46. signify, not ever- 
lasting, but eternal. And this word eternal does not in scrip- 
ture necessarily imply duration at all, but only condition. 
Thus it is said that those who believe in Jesus have eternal 
life abiding in them, which evidently does not refer to the du- 
ration of their existence, but the condition of their soul. They 
have spiritual life in them. Lo here, "these shall go away 
into spiritual punishment, and the righteous into spiritual 
life." 

4. The passage, Matt. XXV. 46. may mean "These shall 
go away into the punishment of eternity, or the Eternal 
World," without reference to their duration. 

5. There is another sense in which punishment may be called 
everlasting, as the consequences of sin may be never wholly 
obliterated. 

6. Eternal, strictly speaking, punishment cannot be, siice 

17 
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Eternity has neither beginning nor end. But punishment 
must at least have a beginning. 

7. "Unquenchable fire" and the "undying worm," and the 
smoke perpetually ascending, do not mean that the punishment 
shall have no end, but that whik it lasts it is unceasing. Tem- 
poral punishment has its intermission, but eternal punishment, 
'which is in the spirit itself, cannot be assuaged or relieved, till 
it is removed. So (Rev. XIV. 11,) "they have no rest, day 
nor night." 

8. "As the tree falleth," &c. signifies that at death one 
must go to receive the judgment of God upon his life — that 
the probation of this life is over — but does not necessarily ex- 
clude a farther and different probation or discipline. 

9. If of some sins it is asserted that they are not forgiven in 
the future life, it is implied that other sins are or may be so 
forgiven. 

10. There are passages in scripture which seem to point at 
a future restitution. Ex. qra. Matt. V. 26.— I Cor. XV. 22, 
34, 25. Col. I. 20. Phillip. II. 10. Eph. I. 10. &c. 

After a deliberate examination of these opposing arguments 
the conclusion upon our own mind is, that the Calvinisiic doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment in the Future world for the 
sins of this, cannot be deduced from the scripture. But if not 
plainly and fully taught in scripture, then the arguments against 
it, derived from the moral attributes and paternal character of 
God are irresistible. 

Will it be said that we have no right to apply to God the 
rules which we would apply to right and wrong doings among 
men, because his ways are not as our ways, and his thoughts 
as our thoughts? If so, then we have no means of interpreting 
the divine words, for the Bible every where appeals to human 
ideas of justice and mercy; right and wrong, are always the 
same — the same on earth — the same in Heaven. There is not 
one kind of justice for man, and another for God. Throughout 
the whole ntbral universe there is but one standard for right 
and wrong. If that which would be wrong in man is right in 
God, how can we be sure of anything in revelation? God pro- 
mises us that those who repent and believe shall be pardoned 
and saved. But if God's justice is so different from man's, 
his faithfulness may be also different, and what would be un- 
faithfulness in man, is truth and keeping promise with God. 
On what a broken reed should we lean, if this idea be true, 
that God's justice, and other attributes, are wholly different 
frcypaours! 
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But in truth, Jesus Christ teaches qs, that the attributes of a 
father in God and man are the same, by appealing to the feel- 
ings of an earthly father ; " What man is there of you being a 
father^'he says "whom if his son asked for bread, would he give 
him a stone ? " 

But our limits compel us to close this article. We hope in 
our next to continue this enquiry, and examine some of the 
other theories upon this subject. sd. 



-O^^O- 



POVERTY AND KNOWLEDGE. 



Ah, Margaret, we are young and strong, 
With ready heart, and ready will 

To tread the world 's bright paths along : 
But poverty is stronger still. 

Yet, my dear wife, there is a might 
That may bid poverty defiance, — 

The might of knowledge ; from this night 
Let us on her put our reliance. 

Armed with her sceptre, to an hour 

We may condense whole years and ages ; 

Bid the departed, by her power, 
Arise, — and talk with seers and sages. 

Her word, to teach us, may bid stop 
The noonday sun ; yea, she is able 

To make an ocean of a drop. 

Or spread a kingdom on our table. 

In her great name we need but call 

Scott, Schiller, Shakespeare! and, behold! 

The suffering Mary smiles on all. 
And Falstaff riots as of old. 
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Then, wherefore shouldVe leave this hearth. 
Our books, and all our pleasant labors, 

If we can have the whole round earth, 
And still retain our home and neighbors ? 

Why wish to roam in other lands ? 

Or mourn that poverty has bound us ? 
We have our hearts, our heads, our hands. 

Enough to live on ; friends around us ; 

And, more than all, have hope and love : 
Ah, Margaret, while those last, be sure 

That, if there be a God above. 
We are not, and cannot be, poor. 



SABBATH MORNING. 

Lord, we bring our cares before thee. 

Sinful, feeble, faintly cry — 
Here approach thee, here adore thee. 

Bow thine ear, oh God most high. 

Taught by Jesus, we assemble, 
In his name together come — 

In thy presence stand and tremble, 
Hear us father in thy home. 

Be thy spirit freely given. 

Light, and strength, and love impart. 
Lift our souls from earth to heaven — 

Warm each cold and faithless heart. 

May the prodigal, this morning, 

Rise and to his father go — 
May the soul which mocked thy warning 

Hear at last thy voice below. 



J. w. p. 
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Rouse the careless, wake the sleeping — 

Send around thy quickening breath — 
Save our^eyes, oh Lord, from weeping, 

Feet from falling, souls from death. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



1. G fund's Americans, 

The only notice we have to take of this book, is to quote 
from Mr. Brownson's review his rennarks upon some of Mr. 
Grund's sayings about Unilarianism in^America. 

"It is not our especial province to defend Unitarians or any 
other denomination of Christians as such ; but we cannot pass over 
this statement in silence. Whatever may be thought of Unitarian- 
ism as a definitive form of .the Christian religion, the Unitarians 
have rendered an invaluable service to Christianity by the introduc- 
tion of Rationalism into theological speculations. They have done 
something towards making Theology a Science, and towards adap- 
ting it to the improved state of the human mind. They have too 
rendered a much greater service to democracy than some of its 
conservative fathers are aware of. A religion, based on a positive 
instead of a rational authority, cannot long coexist with perfect 
political freedom. The habit of yielding to authority in matters of 
religion, and believing without conviction, disposes the mind to ser- 
vitude, and paves the way for absolutism in the state. If it prevail, 
political liberty must be given up. On the other hand, the habit of 
inquiring freely into all matters of science, of civil and political lib- 
erty, and of judgment for oneself in all these matters, is incompati- 
ble with a blind adherence to authority in religious matters. Uni- 
tarians have, to a certain extent, tolerated free inquiry in matters of 
religion, and have asserted for the mind, in relation to religion, the 
same rights that the democrats have asserted for it in relation to 
politics. In doing this they have done much. This has made them 
the Liberal party, and it is as Liberalists, not merely as Unitarians, 
that they have gained the footing they now hold ; and it is only by 
being Liberalists that they can retain it. 

The charge that Unitarians approach Deism is too stale to be 
' dwelt upon. They are Deists in that they believe in one God and 
no more ; but when the term Deist is taken to mean one who re- 
jects Divine Revelation, they are no more Deists than are Calvin- 
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ists, Episcopalians, or Roman Catholics. Every Unitarian believes 
in Divine Revelation, in the Inspiration of the Bible, and many of 
them believe in the Inspiration of God made to the soul of every 
man. If on this head there be any charge to be brought against 
Unitarianism, it is that they place too much reliance on the mere 
letter that kiileth, and not enough on the spirit that giveth life. 

The sentimentaUsm about mysteries is ail very well. Whatever 
is unknown is mysterious, and do our best to know all that we can 
know, to explain all that we can explain, there will always be a 
universe of Mystery round, about, and within us, before which we 
may stand in awe, or bow down with adoration. We shall always 
have enongh to wonder at, to surprise us, to seek to find out, to 
unravel, however earnestly and successfully we may ply our rea- 
son. The fear that Mr. Grund seems to have that Unitarians will 
explain all mysteries, and make all things so easy to be understood, 
that religion will cease to excite in us any profound emotions of 
wonder and awe, we look upon as perfectly idle. If.it were not so, 
we should still say to the Unitarian, go on and make all things plain. 
The wonder and awe, which come only because we have remained 
in voluntary ignorance, we do not regard as worth much. Man 
may serve Grod by reasoning as well as by feeling, and a clear and 
sublime thought is an offering not less acceptable to him than a 
profound emotion of wonder and awe. Sentimentalism will do for 
boarding-school misses and for boys who begin to dream of love, 
but for grown up men and women, let us have something more ro- 
bust and healthy. The greatest objection we have to our German 
friends is that they are dreamy, sentimental youths, lying all day 
watching the bubbling fountain, rather than strong and active men 
prepared to go forth into the world and to labor witJb a vigorous arm, 
and a stout heart. We do not underrate the emotions. We may 
have felt in our day, and perhaps can feel even now ; but we are 
past the age to place religion or the worship of God in emotion 
merely. Let us have clear thought and masculine energy of soul ; 
with these we will do more for God than with all the fine feelings 
in the world. 

Mr. Grund thinks the Unitarians are deficient in love. We 
think this is no more the case with them than with some other 
Christian denominations, nor even so much. It is customary to 
call them cold, even freezing. We know they are not quite so hot 
as some sectarians are, and do not say so much about hot places ; 
but we have yet to learn that this is much to their discredit. The 
fault we find with the Unitarians, and not with them alone, is that 
they do not seem to feel that deep, abiding interest in the weal of 
Humanity, which as Christians they ought to feel. They feel as 
much as any sect ; for the earnestness other sects manifest is for 
their creed or their sect, not for humanity ; but they feel not enough. 
They are not enough in earnest. They do not feel that they should 
live for man, and for man only. They do not feel the deep and 
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abiding interest in whatever concerns mankind that Jesus did. 
They do not seem to us to be conscious of the great work, and of 
the high glory, to which God has called them. They have done 
something, and they seem to think that they have done all. Nev- 
ertheless they are getting the better of this fault. They are enlar- 
ging their views, and kindling their hearts, and nerving their souls, 
for the revelation and the maintenance of a new and a higher life. 
Our faith in the Unitarian body is strong, and we expect great 
things from them. A glorious future is before them. A noble 
destiny awaits them. Let them open their eyes, look, behold, and 
march." 



2. Retrospect of Western Travel, By Miss Martineau, 

This book is, on some accounts, likely to be better received 
than Miss Martineau's first work, and, on accounts, to give 
greater annoyance. It is not so philosophical; it is more des- 
criptive ; morp like a journal — more natural and picturesque, 
and thus more entertaining than the " Society in America." 
On the other hand, it is more personal, and many people will 
dislike to see themselves dragged before the public and dissec- 
ted for its amusement. 

There is one strange thing to us abopt Miss Martineau. 
She is full of sympathy, and yet lacks delicacy of feeling. She 
sometimes seems all heart, yet again there is a w^ant of sensi- 
bility amounting to rudeness. This shows that strong feeling 
and fine feeling are quite difTerent things. 

The subject of slavery holds as prominent a place in this 
volume as in the other. The sketches of distinguished men, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Van Buren, Priestley,- Channing, 
Madison, are very well done, and show like portraits. The 
book is as full of blunders and mistakes as the other, perhaps 
more so. From the two great faults of travellers, namely — 
ascribing to a nation what is only the peculiarity of individuals 
and again ascribing to a nation what is only the peculiarity of 
human nature, Miss M. is not wholly exempt. 



3. Professor Velfrexfs Lecture on the Old Testament. 

The first volume of this work has reached us, but we have 
not had time to examine it. It seems prepared and published 
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with great care and elegance, and we have no doubt will be a 
valuable work. 



4. Mr, Greenwood's Discourse at the Ordination of J. T. Sargent^ 
as Minister at Large. Boston, 

This sermon is peculiarly interesting, and written on a pecu- 
liarly interesting occasion. We understand that there will be 
another chapel built for Mr. Sargent to occupy. This is good 
news. The ministry at large is a noble work, and must go on 
increasing in every city. Boston and Dr. Tuckerman will al- 
ways have the credit of originating it. 



5. Timothy Walkefs Address before the Ohio Historical Society. 
Columbus, 

This is an interesting address, worthy of the author's repu- 
tation. 



6. Danger and Duty of the Young ; a Sermon. By A. Wylie, 
President of la. College. 

This discourse was delivered by Dr. Wylie to the Senior 
Class previous to commencement, 1837. The text is, " Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy word." Ps. 119. 9. 

This is a very serious, rational, practical address to young 
men in a very interesting situation. We should have more to 
say about it, were we not called on to notice another address 
by the same author. 



7. Address on the Importance and Best Method of Cultivating the 
Moral Faculties : delivered before the Education Convention of la. 
By A. Wylie, D. D. 

We cannot do better than extract from this production sev- 
eral passages. Dr. Wylie begins by analyzing the moral fac- 
ulties. He first speaks of Conscience, the*-leading moral pow- 
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er — then of auxiliary moral powers. The first of these is 
Interest. Of this he remarks — 

" It ought not to be ascribed to human depravity, that men are 
80 much lead by their personal interests. The fact is, they do not 
value their interests enough. They injure themselves more than 
they injure one another. In truth, no man can be injured by ano- 
ther 80 much asLby himself. Another may kill his body : his soul 
is* invSlne^^ble to any power but his own. Self-love leads us 
astray, not because it has too much vigor, but because it does not 
see well. Give it light, and then, full scope. Self-denial, which is 
a virtue of high importance, is as necessary to happiness, as it is to 
complete the excellence of a good moral character. It never sacri- 
fices interest in the long run; it only requires us to forego. present 
gratification for some greater good in prospect. And does not self- 
love require the same ? Advantage, for a time, and in some particu- 
lar juncture, may seem to accrue from doing wrong ; but, on the 
whole, no one wiU ever be the loser, by the performance of his duty, 
or the gainer by neglecting it," 

He then makes the following remarks on sympathy : 

" Next in order, it is proper that we notice Sjrmpathy ; because, 
intended to operate as a check upon self-interest, it may be more 
advantageously viewed in connection with it. Sympathy disposes 
to feel in common with others ; as self-interest makes us feel what 
is proper to ourselves. It transfers our consciousness to another 
breast, identifies us with him, and makes his cares our own. It 
concentrates upon one great object the energies of a multitude, and 
is more easily excited, as well as operates more powerfully, where 
numbers are concerned. As, in the progress of a conflagration, 
each several piece of the combustible pile, taking fire from the other 
pieces around, communicates it, in turn, augmented by the heat 
which itself involves, till, at length, the whole, glowing throughout 
with the accumulated force of so many pieces, presents the appear- 
ance of a pyramid of flame, roaring and raging in the wind which 
itself creates ; while the spectators, at a distance, gaze with min- 
gled admiration and dismay, sensible how vain are all human efibrts 
to check the victorious element ; so it is, when the force of sympa- 
thy spreads some strong sentiment among a great people. Then 
private interests, opinions, feelings, are all sacrificed, or forgotten. 
One grand movement draws every thing into itself. It seems as if 
the partitions that separate individuals were all dissolved, and men 
actually flowed together, heart to heart, soul to soul, strength to 
strength, mind to mind, and body to body, and means to means, like 
the commingling of many waters in the great ocean. Then it is, 
that the spirit of revolution goes abroad, and, with more than the 
strength of a Titan ,«heaves a continent or sinks a continent in the 

18 
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mbjBS. Then it is, to speak without a figure, that the PEOPLE act 
in their might. Then their oppressors are brought to an account 
for their long arrears of crime ; their fetters broken, their sceptre 
ahivered and trampled under foot." 

Of emulation and the sense of the ridiculous, he thus speaks : 

" Emulation, we may notice, in the next place. To excel is its 
object. It makes, of the attainments of others, a mark en the scale 
of merit ; higher than which it makes an effort to reach. It seeks 
to surpass a competitor, without regarding him as an enemy. It is, 
indeed, often attended with ill will and unfair dealing ; but not neces- 
sarily so. An honorable man scorns to take advantage of his rival. 
To suppress the workings of emulation, for the reasons that it is 
liable to be corrupted into envy, or apt to generate hatred, when 
stimulated into excessive exercise, is unwise. If every thing were 
to be banished from the human character, or from the human condi- 
tion, which is liable to such abuse and perversion, essential injury 
would be done to both. Neither the mind of man, nor his abode, 
would be benefitted by extinguishing the^rc, which imparts spirit 
and vigor to the one, and comfort to the other. We know what 
man can do, by seeing what he has done ; and we are animated to 
unusual efforts by a generous rivalry with those around us. The 
wise teachers of antiquity, among the rest Paul, an inspired apostle, 
and Longinus, " the prince of critics," unscrupulously appesded to 
the emulation of their pupils and followers. The fact that great and 
illustrious men have always appeared together, like constellations in 
the sky, can only be accounted for by their efforts to surpass each 
Other. The gymnasia, schools and public games of Greece were 
established and conducted avowedly with the view of stimulating 
the principles of emulation to its highest pitch ; and all the world 
knows and admires the wonderful efiects which the system produced. 
Philosophize as we may, we never shall be wiser nor stronger than 
Nature, whose hand has implanted in our breasts the principle in 
.question ; and thus has rendered idle all our attempts to pluck it 
up. To cultivate and improve it is the task assigned to us. 

"Next, among the moral principles auxiliary to conscience, we 
may notice a sense of the ridiculous. This finds legitimate em- 
ployment in exposing, as objects of contempt and derision, such 
absurdities of character and conduct as cannot be touched by the 
graver and more serious sort of argument. It has been said, that 
mankind will not be laughed out of their views. Neither will they 
be argued out of them, much less scolded, or frowned out of them. 
"What then? Shall we lay aside sober argument, grave censure, 
along with ridicule, and every human means of improving the char- 
acter ? No surely; " Est quodam prodire tonus, si non datur ultra." 
• We may do something, by reason and argument, with such as are 
.pi»pared to listen to reason and argument ; to others, such as have 
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suffered their moral feelings to grow torpid by low, sensual habits, I 
«ee no reason why the "satyric thong^ should not be applied so as, 
if possible, to sting them into sensibihty. 

" There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pool, 
Who do a wilful stillness entertain, 
On purpose to be dressed in an opini<m 
Of wisdom, gravity, prof^mid conceit ; 
As who shoiild say, I am Sir Oracle ; 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark." 

With such pompous blockheads it is difficult to argue on this, or 
indeed, any other moral subject. With them it suffices, instead of 
all argument, to say, that the Saviour never laughed. But, supposing 
this sdlegation to be true, — for it is a mere allegation without proof 
—-does it follow, because the Saviour never resorted to ridicule, 
that the feeling which it awakens is an improper feeling ? His exam- 
ple is not in all points, set for our imitation. But it is so far from 
true, that the Saviour never resorted to ridicule ; even in those frag- 
ments of his discourse that the fishermen have recorded; that I un- 
dertake to affirm, that whoever will attentively peruse these discour- 
ses, without finding specimens of the most poignant ridicule and 
satire, would not be apt to find them even in the works of Swift 
or Cervantes." 

The following striking passage deserves notice: 

"And here I have one remark to make, which, though it is merely 
of a negative character, I consider of so much importance, that I shaU 
devote to its illustration a considerable portion of what remains of 
this discourse. It is this, that in the culture and training of the 
moral powers, no -small part of our care ought to be employed in 
what, at first view, might seem to amount to just nothing at all, I 
mean, avoiding to throw any obstructions in the way of nature, which 
might either retard their growth or give to them a wrong direction. 
Analogy suggests this caution. In cultivating the productions of the 
soil, man's labor does little more than remove obstacles out of nature's 
way. The life-giving influence is hers. Not a particle of it belongs 
to man. He sometimes becomes too officious, and of course mars 
nature's work. Let him stand out of the way ! " Laissez moi faire;" 
is nature's command to him, when he would obtrude himself into the 
manipulations of her great laboratory. So in the moral world. There 
is a department in it, to be sure, allotted to man, but it is a very hum- 
ble department ; that of means. Efficiency is in nature alone, or to 
speak religiously, in God. Let us examine, first, the appetites. — 
Appetite misleads neither brute nor man, when nature is left to her- 
self. But, do we leave nature to herself, in our treatment of the 
appetite of our children ? On the contrary, do we not urge it and 
goad it, by every sort of stimulant that art can invent ? Appetite 
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itself, especially in the young, gives sufficient relish. To the thirsty 
is there any beverage so pleasant as pure water ? To the hungry 
palate, does any thing taste sw^eeter than bread ? Well do I remem- 
ber how, in early life, I used to enjoy on a frosty morning, as I went 
from the cup-board to the barn-yard, my slice of simple bread ; and 
how the expecting cattle seemed to enjoy with equal relish their por- 
tion (the straw,) of the same vegetable whose precious fruit had 
yielded the choicer portion to me. Did time permit, I might refeir 
you to what the wise ancients have said on this subject, particularly 
Xenophon, in his remarks upon the Persians, bgLth while they re- 
tained their primitive simplicity of manners, and afterwards when 
they became corrupted and enervated by the refinement of luxury. 
But I cannot afford time to treat the subject so much at large. Suf- 
fer me to say, however, what a thousand observations made in pass- 
ing through life, have amply confirmed, that scarcely any thing more . 
hinders the development of both the intellectual and moral powers, 
than the practice, now almost universal, of pampering the appetite 
in youth. It gives the brute, in man, a start of the rational : and 
oftentimes such a start, that the latter never comes into view at all ; 
but the boy, and afterwards the man, exhibits nothing but brute — all 
brute, stupid brute, and not unfrequently, a rampant vicious brute.'* 

The following is all which wc'can extract: 

" I have reserved, for the last place, that which has had more to do 
in corrupting and misleading the moral powers than any other single 
cause, or perhaps, all other causes combined. I mean false views 
of religion. It is difficult to speak briefly on this point ; and yet so 
as not to be misunderstood ; and still more difficult to speak so as 
not to give offence. And I firmly believe, that were He, " who 
spoke as never man spake," to come again among us, as he did among 
the Jews, (who were in their own view a very religious people,) and 
to teach precisely the same truths which he taught them, giving 
them the same palpcble point and bearing on persons and practices 
that he then did, he would meet with the same reception — generally 
shall I say? — too generally I fear — that he met with from them. On 
the dogmas of polemic theology, which are considered of such vital 
importance, it is a question whether he would give us any more satis- 
faction than he gave to the woman of Samaria and others on the like 
nice points ; and he would have occasion to inculcate, now, as then, 
the superiority of moral duties over religious rites, the benignity of 
the Divine nature, the worthlessness of Pharisaical pretentions, the 
turpitude and damnable atrocity of fanatical zeal and party strife, the 
insignificance of "Mint, annise and cummin," the precedence of the 
agenda before the credenda of religion, or of doing before opinion ; 
and he would, as then, take the ground of strong and decided and 
uncompromising opposition against, I shall not presume to say whom, 
but I may safely say, against things and practices esteemed by many 
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most holy, and at any rate, against all persons who esteem them-, 
selves exclusively so, and despise others. 

" There is a notable difference between all other causes which 
operate to prevent the proper growth and development of the moral 
powers, and false, views of religion. It is this, that in all other ca- 
ses, conscience is 'merely obstructed ; but, in'^this, it is perverted. 
In other cases it continues to fight on the side of virtue, only it is 
vanquished by the powers in opposition : but in this, it comes over 
and fights on the side of vice. Hence the peculiar malignity of cor- 
ruptions of religion. Nothing else can drive men so far astray from 
the path of rectitude. For, in other instances when men act wrong, 
they move but by the impulse of a part of the energies of their na- 
ture : passion and appetite urge to the perpetration ; conscience re- 
claims and reluctates. It is the flesh and spirit contending for the 
mastery; and when the force of the latter is subtracted from the 
former, the man moves forward in his evil course, under the influ- 
ence of the remainder only. But, when a false religion has corrup- 
ted the mind, his whole nature is engaged in one direction, and he 
moves onward towards his object, impelled- by all his energies. 
Flesh and spirit, conscience and appetite, reason and passion unite 
their force : no wonder, then, that the man after perpetrating under 
their sanction, deeds, the bare recital of which, even after the lapse 
of ages, fills us with horror ; should look abroad upon the scene of 
his crimes with delight, on himself with complacency, on others 
around with pride and triumph, and to the retribution of a future 
state, with confidence and exultation. The pious transports of the 
martyr were perhaps equalled, if not surpassed, by the infernal ecsta- 
cy of his tormentors, who behoved that in offering his blood, they 
were presenting a sacrifice acceptable and well pleasing in the sight 
of God. The records of former times, in relation to this subject, 
would probably be rejected as fabulous, were they not supported by 
modem instances. The Thugs are a people of India, who not only 
follow murder as a profession, but practice it with religious zeal, 
with the view of securing the favor of the goddess to whose service 
they have devoted themselves. Whether something of the same 
spirit may not, under some more plausible shape, be lurking ainong 
the professors of our holy rehgion, is a question not for us to deter- 
mine. Let every one look well to the state of his own mind in 
this matter." 
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MONTHLY RECORD 

FOR APRIL, 1838. 



The Spring has returned upon 
us. Fair May is shaking flowers 
from her lap, upon the fields and 
in the woods. Yesterday I 
walked through one of our splen- 
did Kentucky forests, and as I 
loitered on, the wild Sweet-Wil- 
liam perfumed the air around — 
the wild Violets, white and blue, 
enamelled the sod; the Dogwood 
with its white blossoms, gleamed 
through the tracery of boughs ; 
and the Red-bud, like a flame of 
fire, shone from afar. " The 
winter is passed, the rain is over, 
and gone, the flowers appear in 
the fields, the time of singing of 
birds is come." Every thing de- 
notes the happy season : 

When rising, like the ocean tide, 
In flows the joyous year. 

The busy Wood-pecker is ham- 
mering on the bark ; the Oriole 
with golden plumage and cheer- 
ful whistle flutters along, while 
far above us, in the top of that 
huge tuHp tree, frisks and barks 
the grey squirrel. Take care, 
merry squirrel, the Kentucky bul- 
let can reach even as high as 
thfat. 

Surely no forests in the world 
can compare with these. What 
enormous shafts have these syc- 
amores, springing out of the vel- 
vet sod, like giants refreshed with 
slumber. See these straight 
trunks, straight without a leaf or 



twig for seventy feet, and iiye or 
six feet in diameter. Primeval 
monarchs of the soil, they seem 
to belong to a stouter race of 
things and men, than our weak 
age can furnish. 

Joyous Spring, we bid thee 
welcome. Thou art welcome to 
the invalid, and as he breathes 
thy gentle air, he hopes that ano- 
ther year may be given to him. 
Thou art welcome to the young, 
who long once again to ramble in 
the leafy arcades of thy forests, 
pluck thy wild flowers, and per- 
chance listen to a softer tale be- 
low than even the birds warble 
above. Thou art welcome to the 
tender infant, in winter months a 
" prisoner to fond fears" — 

But now, when every sharp-edged blast, 

Is quiet in its sheath. 
His mother leaves him free to taste 

Earth's sweetness iu thy breath. 

Now, each flower prepares to 
open its bright eye, among city 
walls, and in the nooks of unfre- 
quented cliflfs. Now the trees, 
with their buds only half opened, 
look as if a veil of leaves were 
thrown over them, through which 
the slightest tracery of the bran- 
ches is not indistinctly seen. — 
Now the brooks and runs ripple 
and dance — 

Gurgling in foamy water break, 
Loitering in glassy pool — 

and a thousand flashing fins dart 
aM'ay as we approach. Air, earth 
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and water teem with life and joy. 
Thus, friends, the Spring 
prompts us to hope and cheerful 
enterprise. Whatever our work 
be, whatever our hand finds to do, 
let us do it with our might. — 
Plough and sow in faith and trust 
— whether it be in the bosom of 
mother earth, or the harder soil 
of the human heart. God will 
make it soft with showers, and 
will bless the springing of it. In 
due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. 



The number of murders and 
deadly frays which occur among 
us, throughout the West, is truly 
terriffic. It is seldom that a 
week passes without bringing ac- 
counts of two or three shooting 
and stabbing adventures. Our 
own city has been disgraced by 
several within the last three 
months, in some of which medi- 
cal students played a leading part. 
If these young men are to intro- 
duce among us such scenes as 
these, it may be well doubted 
whether the city will gain much 
by the establishment of this insti- 
tution. It is, however, to be 
hoped, that as a body, the stu- 
dents will discountenance such 
mad conduct, and show that 
young men can pursue their stu- 
dies without ceasing to be gen- 
tlemen, and without introducing 
riots and license into the society 
where they reside. 

Nothing but a correct moral 
sentiment can put a stop to such 
scenes of blood as those of which 
we are speaking. Laws are pow- 
erless, except when supported by 
siich a sentiment. When the cit- 
izens of the West come to realize 
Uiat there is no true courage in 



trampling on the law of God — 
that the bulley, who goes with 
pistols strapped under his coat, 
and a Bowie knife in his pocket, 
is generally a coward as well as 
a ruffian — that heroism is not 
quarrelsome or murderous, but 
calm, and self-sustained — then 
we may hope that scenes of blood 
may terminate. The courage 
and spirit of the West will flow 
in better and nobler channels — 
and the weapons of its warfare 
will be spiritual, not cainal. Man 
must always fight ; but not with 
man. Evil, Error, Sin, are his 
true foes. Man must always 
fight, but not with Bowie knives 
and pistols. Reason, Truth, Per- 
suasion, Example, Argument are 
better weapons. Luther was as 
true a hero as Napoleon, and a 
hero in a higher cause. When 
he declared that he would go to 
W^orms, though there were as 
many devils there as tiles on the 
house-tops, he showed a daring 
equal to a Murat or Ney charging 
recklessly on a storm of shot and 
a hedge of steel. The Murats 
and Neys are soon forgotten ; — 
the Luther lives forever. Rich- 
ard, the lion-hearted, showed not 
more of the spirit of chivalry than 
did the poet Schiller, battHng 
with disease and pain, and wri- 
ting his noble tragedies when the 
cords of his brain seemed ready 
to snap within. The life of Mil- 
ton was a heroic poem, and the 
thought ot the blind old man, m 
poverty and neglect, losing no jot 
of heart and hope, but still bear- 
ing up, and moving right onward, 
stirs the blood Hke a battle trum- 
pet. 

Many people suppose that if 
men leave off fighting there 
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will be no more courage in the 
world— that all heroism must per- 
ish when people cease wear- 
ing weapons — and the spirit of 
chivalry expire with the disuse 
of the duelling pistol. This is a 
great mistake. Heroism, mag- 
nanimity, and courage will jd- 
ways have occasions and oppor- 
tunities to display themselves. — 
So long as it is necessary to 
stand up in opposition to public 
opinion, — to resist the current of 
fashion — ^to expose oneself to rid- 
icule and persecution for con- 
science sake ; to bear the world's 
dread laugh in the cause of hu- 
manity and right — so long will 
there be need of courage, inde- 
pendence and manliness. The 
duelling field, and the fray, are 
not their only medium of action. 



We hope our contributors will 
remember that bricks cannot be 
made without straw,or magazines 
filled without a union of many 
heads and hearts. We need 
much assistance to prevent our 
work from becoming monotonous 
and insipid. Variety is as ne- 
cessary in this as in other mat- 
ters. 



An incident which occurred a 
few weeks since in Louisville, is 
an example of the natural com- 
bativeness of Kentuckians. Mr. 
Clayton's balloon was inflating, 
as he proposed making an ascent. 
But while this process was going 
on, the gas suddenly took fire and 
exploded, probably owing to the 
heat generated from the sudden 
mixture of a large quantity of 
oil of vitriol and water. The bal- 
loon was blown to pieces with a 
report like a cannon, and a fence 
three or four rods off, took fire. 
The people in the neighboring 
houses were, orf course, greatly 
alarmed, not knowing the cause 
of this occurrence. In the midst 
of the confusion a little boy, three 
or four years old, was observed 
standing with tears running down 
his cheeks, but with a brick 
clenched firmly in his hand, rea- 
dy to fight with the unknotim enemy 
whatever it might be. 



Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Salem, 
passed through Louisville a 
month ago, on his way to Illinois. 
Mr. T. is sent out as a missionary 
by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. We wish him success 
in his labors. 
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THE 

WESTERN MESSENGER; 

DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 
Vol. T. .riJliY, 1S38. lf«. 4. 

ANTIQITITATES AMERICANiE / ^ 

8IVE SCRIPTORES SEPTENTRIONALES RERUM ANTE-COLUMBIANARUM 

IN AMERICA. 

Edidit Societas Regia Antiquariorum Septentrionalium, HafnuB^ 
1837, 4^0. pp. XL, 479, with seventeen plates. 

The fame of this important work so long- preceded its arrival 
with us, that we had been made pretty fully acquainted with its 
contents, through the medium of Eastern Journals, before wa 
had the pleasure of examining it for ourselves. Many of pur 
readers have probably become acquainted with it in the same 
way. But considering it as we do, the most important con- 
tribution that has ever been made to the geographical history 
of this country, we lay before our readers, though at a some* 
what late hour, a view of the most ipaportant facts presented 
in the work before us. It is issued un^er ibe auspices of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, at pre- 
sent perhaps the most efficient society of the kind in existence, 
and is edited by the learned secretary of the society, Professor 
C. C. Rafn, whose name is already familiar to the students of 
Scandinavian antiquities and literature. 

The leading object of the " Antiquitates Americana)," is to 

frive to the world the evidences which existed in ancient Ice- 
andic and Scandinavian manuscripts, of the discovery of the 
American continent by the Northmen, or Danes and Norwe- 
gians, at a period considerably antecedent to its discovery by 
Columbus. The story of this alleged discovery of the North- 
men has been long familiar to the reading world; but though 
stated by Danish historians of reputed faithfulness and high 
authority, it has in general been treated as one of those pleas- 
ant fictions with which sober history has been sometimes 
wont, when treading the »liadowy confines of the uncertain 
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past, to embellish her pages. Few have given sufficienfrcredit 
to the story to take the pains to search for the evidence of its 
truth or probability, wondering, probably, that so important a 
fact, if once established and extensively known, should ever 
have been lost to Europe. And of the few who have been 
disposed to examine the claims of the jNorthmen to so remark- 
able a discovery, still fewer have possessed the facilities, till 
the publication of the work before us, requisite |br investiga- 
ting the subject for themselves. Several eminent scholars, whose 
advantages for examining tlie question rendered them compe- 
tent to decide, have, however, admitted that the Scandinavian 
Northmen were the true original discoverers of the New 
World. Of these we need only mention Reinhold Forster. in 
his " History of the Voyages and Discoveries made in the 
North," our accomplished countryman Henry Wheaton, in 
his "History of the Northmen," Malte-Brun in his "Histoire 
de la G^ographie," and Alexander von Humboldt, in the "Ex- 
amen Critique de I'Histoire de la Geographic du Nouveau 
Continent," &c. The last mentioned eminent author remarks, 
that the information which the public, at the time he was wri- 
ting, possessed of that remarkable epoch in the middle ages 
was extremely scanty, and he expressed a wish that the North- 
ern literati would collect and publish all the accounts relating 
to that subject. 

"The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries," say they, in 
the advertisement to the work, " consider it a matter of duty to 
comply with this wish, embracing a threefold purpose: that of 
illustrating ancient geography and history; that of perpetua- 
ting the memory of our forefathers, and lastly that of everlast- 
ingly securing to them that honorable station in the history of 
the World, of Science, of Navigation, and of Commerce, to 
which they are justly entitled. This has appeared to the So- 
ciety to be so much the more necessary, since the latest re- 
searches have rendered it in a high degree probable, that the 
knowledge of the previous Scandinavian discovery of America, 
preserved in Iceland, and communicated to Columbus when he 
visited that island in 1477, operated as one, and doubtless as 
one of the most powerful of the causes which inspired the 
mind of that great man (whose glory cannot in any degree be 
impaired by the prior achievement) with that admirable zeal, 
which bidding defiance to every difficulty, enabled him to efiFect 
the new discQvery of the New World under circumstances that 
necessarily led to its immediate, uninterrupted, and constantly 
increasing colonization and occupation by the energetic and 
intelligent race of Europe. For thi« his memory will be imper- 
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ishabltf among the nations of the earth. Yet still we North- 
men ought not to forget his meritorious predecessors, our own 
forefathers, who in their way had difficulties to contend with 
not less formidable, since without knowledge of the properties 
of the magnet, without aid of compass, charts, or mathematical 
science properly so called, they dared to navigate the great 
Ocean, and thus by degrees discovered and partly colonized 
Iceland in the nintfi century, Greenland in the tenth, and sub- 
sequently several of the Islands and Coasts ot America during 
the latter part of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

**It is the last of these epochs, very remarkable in the history 
of the world, yet not sufficiently known — that forms the sub- 
ject of the work now announced. No separate work has hith- 
erto been devoted to this subject, if we except the Yinlandia of 
TorffiBus, published in 1705, and now extremely scarce. That 
work however does not contain any collection of the original 
statements on which the investigation must be based, and such 
accounts as it does communicate are but few and incomplete. 
This collection therefore now makes its appearance for the first 
time as complete as possible, compiled from the numerous and 
valuable MSS now extant, and accompanied by a Danish and 
also a complete Latin translation; and by prefatory remarks, 
archaeological and geographical disquisitions, and other critical 
apparatus also in Latin. Of its contents we can here merely 
give a brief sketch, mentioning only the principal sections. — 
Among these may be named, first the historical ' accounts of 
Erik the Red, and the Greenlanders, extracted — and now for 
the first time accurately published — from the celebrated Codex 
Flateyensis, particularly concerning Biarne Heriui^pson's and 
Leip Ericson's first discovery of the Ameiican Islands and 
Coasts, and the several voyages thither, performed by Leif's 
brothers and sister. Next the Saga of Thorfinn Thordson sur- 
named Karlsefne, decended from Irish, Scottish, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish ancestors, chiefly taken from two ancient 
MSS never before edited, and in fact not previously k^iown to 
the Literati, the one of which is supppsed to be partly a genu- 
ine autograph of the celebrated Hauk Erlendson, Lawman of 
Iceland, well known as a compiler of one of the Recensions of 
the Landnama-book. This very remarkable Saga contains de- 
tailed accounts of Thorfinn Karfsefne's and his company's three 
years voyages and Residence in America, whereby an entirely 
new light is difiused over this subject hitherto so little known. 
The only knowledge that Torfseus had of this Saga, which he 
imagined to be lost, was derived from some corrupted extractif 
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of it contained in the collection of materials for the history of 
ancient Greenland left by the Iceland Farmer Biorn Johnson of 
Skardso. It is now for the first time submitted to the literary 
world in a complete form. The work here announced more- 
over contams every thing else that the Society has been able 
to collect and discover relating to the knowledge of the Nj^w 
World which our forefathers obtained from the early discove- 
ries and researches of the Northmen. Among these we may 
mention, 1. Adam of Bremen's accounts of Vineland (in Amer- 
ica) written in the eleventh century, being in fact communi- 
cated to him by the Danish King Sweyn Estrithson,and com- 
piled from authentic accounts furnished to him by Danes, 
and now for the first time published from the excellent Codex 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, of which a facsimile has 
been transmitted to the Society by the Chief of the Library, 
Count Dietrichstein. 2. Are Frode*s account of Vineland, 
written in the same or in the following century ; and also, 3, 
of the eminent Icelandic chief Are Marson, one of his own an- 
cestors, who in the year 983 was driven to a part of America 
situate near Vineland, then called Hvitramannaland or 
Gkeat Ireland, whose inhabitants (of Irish origin) prevented 
him from returning, but at the same time treated him- with 
great respect. 4. Other ancient accounts respecting the Ice- 
landic hero BiOrn Asbrandson, in his day one of the lomsburg 
Warriors under Palnatoke, and fighting with them in the bat- 
tle of Fyrisvah in Sweden: he also in tne year 999 repaired to 
one of the coasts of America, where he was detained in the 
same manner, but resided there as chief over the natives for 
about thirty years. 5. Account of an Icelandic mariner, Gu- 
DLEiF GcDTiAUGSoN, who was driven to the same coast in the 
year 1027, and who was rescued from death or captivity by his 
above mentioned countryman. 6. Extracts from the Annals 
of Iceland of the middle ages, in so far as they relate to Amer- 
ica, particularly Bishop Eric's voyage to Vineland in 1121; 
the discovery of new countries by the Icelanders in the West- 
ern Ocdan in 1285; an expedition from Norway and Iceland 
in the year 1288-90; and also a tradinor voyage "from the an- 
cient colony in Greenland to Markland in America in 1347, as 
recorded by cotemporaries. 7. Ancient account of the most 
northern district of Greenland and America, chiefly visited by 
the Northmen for the purpose of hunting and fishing; among 
these a very remarkable account (from a letter of a Greenland 
clergyman) of a Voyage of discovery undertaken by some 
clergymen from the Bishopric of Gardar in Greenland, in the 
year 1266, being — as is corroborated by an astronomical obser- 
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vation — through Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Straight to 
regions which in our days have for the first time been made 
correclly known through the zealous exertions of Sir William 
Parry, Sir John Ross, and Capt. James Clark Ross, and other 
British navigators. 9. Extract from the ancient geographical 
works of the Icelanders, to which is added an outline taken in 
the thirteenth century representing the earth in four inhabited 
quarters. 9. An ancient Faroish Qvaji wherein Vineland is 
named, and allusion is made to its connexion with Ireland. 

"To which are added, I. A description accompanied by delin- 
eations and occasionally by perspective views of several Mon- 
uments, chiefly Inscriptions, from the middle ages, found partly 
in Greenland and partly in the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode-Island in North America, on the one hand confirming 
the accounts of the Sagas, and on the other illustrated by them. 
II. Detailed Geographical Inquiries lately undertaken at the 
instance of the Society, whereby the sites of the regions and 
places named in the Saga are explored, and are pointed out 
under the names by which they are now commonly known, 
viz: Newfoundland, Bay of St. Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and 
especially the States of Massachusetts and Rhode-Island, and 
even districts more to the south, probably situate in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and in Florida, which is supposed to be the 
most Southerly land mentioned in the most authentic Saga 
accounts, although sundry of the Northern Geographei-s of the 
middle ages would seem to intimate their knowledge of the 
easterly direction taken by the continentof South America. — 
They are chiefly based on the accounts in the ancient MSS, 
and on the explanations of the astronomical, nautical and geo- 
graphical statements contained in the same, which besides re- 
ceive the most complete confirmation from accounts transmit- 
ted by distinguished American scholars, with whom the Society 
have entered into correspondence, and who, after several jour- 
neys undertaken for that object in Massachusetts and Rhode- 
Island, have communicated accurate illustrations respecting 
the nature of the countries, their climate, animals, productions, 
etc., and have furnished the society with descriptions and also 
with delineations of the ancient monuments found there." 

The foregoing is a brief synoposis of the papers contained in 
the work. Satisfactory information of the genuineness of the 
manuscripts will be found by examining the volume. In the 
remainder of our article we shall present a brief sketch of the 
historical purport of these documents. 

But first we will premise a remark on the suggestion made 
in the above extract relative to the discovery of Columbus. It 
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is this: that whether or not Columbus, in his visit to Iceland in 
1477, obtained any knowledge of the discoveries of the North- 
men in Greenland and " Vineland," and consequently received 
an additional stimulant to the zeal with which he was pursu- 
ing his long cherished project, it is a matter of certainty that 
the idea of seeking land (or India, as he then supposed it would 
prove to be) by sailing in a Westerly direction^ was original 
with the great navigator. For in his correspondence with 
Paulo Toscanelli in 1474, three years previous to his northern 
voyage, he had expressed his intention of seeking India by a 
route directly to the West.* 

A remark should also be premised respecting the character 
of the people by whom the discovery is said to have been 
made. This we will give in the language of Mr. Edward 
Everett, in a late number of the North American Review. — 
"Something of the reluctance to admit this discovery," says . 
that accomplished writer, " which haunts the popular mind, 
unquestionably springs from a superficial notion of the improb- 
ability that a people, locked up, as we almost think them, with- 
in the ice-bergs of the North, should have preceded the Genoese, 
the Venetians, the Spaniards and the Portuguese, in crossing 
the Atlantic. It happens, however, that at the very period 
when this discovery is alleged to have been made by the North- 
men, and long before, they were of all the tribes of nxen, pre- 
cisely the people most likely to make it. Out of a little speck 
«f a barbarous horde, not important enough to be named by 
"Tacitus in his account of the Germans, there had sprung up. 
In the course of a few centuries, that bold, enterprising war- 
^ike race, who, under a strange political organization, in which 
feudalism, traffic, knight-errantry, and piracy bore equal parts, 
covered the ocean with their commercial an^ their naval ma- 
rine, discovered or colonized, or both, the Archipelago of the 
North, Iceland and Greenland, the Orkneys, the Shetland 
Islands, Ireland, and the main of England, all littoral Germany, 
the Low Countries, and the Northern coast of France ; rav- 
aged the coasts of Spain and France on the Mediterranean ; 
sacked the cities of Tuscany ; wrested Apulia from the Greek 
emperors ; made successful 'war with the Pope and the Empe- 
ror; established one dynasty in Muscovy; drove the Saracens 
out of Sicily, and established another dynasty there ; defeated 
in Epirus, the last powerful armies, which were raised by the 
degenerate Empire of the East; overran Greece, and carried 
terror to the walls of Constantinople. Naval skill, experience, 

* Irving'e Columbus, Vol. II, No. xiv, Appendix, ed. Philadelphia, !835. 
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and power, were the foundation of this ubiquitous domination. 
The vessels of the Northmen were substantially built of the 
most durable timber; were constructed with covered decks; 
and their mariners were the first who learned the art of sailing 
on a wind. The sea was their home. When the head of a 
family died, it is said that his sons cast lots for his inheritance. 
He that gained the lot occupied the paternal estate ; for the 
rest of the sons, 

" Their march was on the mountain wave 
Their home was on the deep." 

"They were among the last of the inhabitants of Europe who 
embraced the Christian religion ; and their barbarous faith, their 
ruthless mode of warfare, and their professed contempt of the 
laws of nations, which were respected by the population of 
Christendom, made the name of the Vikingkrs terrible in the 
ears of the civilized world. The period assigned for the dis- 
covery of our coast, by their navigators, was perhaps that, at 
which their power was at its height of development. The cold 
and cheerless sea, which stretches from the Arctic coast of 
America to Norway, and entire expanse of the Atlantic, with 
its encompassed islands down to the Azores, was one great 
theatre of their activity. The discovery of America is sup- 
posed to have taken place in the year 1000. This was but a 
century after Rollo made the conquest of Normandy ; in 1060 
we find one Norman prince established in Apulia; and six 
years after, another conquers England, and founds the present 
line 6f British sovereigns. It is plain that no achievement of 
naval adventure, related of such a people, can be considered 
beyond the line o£ probability." 

The Northmen, though rude and barbarous, were by no 
means an illiterate people. From the earliest times of their 
history, they had their Skalds, who, like the rhapsodists of an- 
cient Greece, and the bards of the Celtic tribes, were at the 
same time their poets and historians. Even before their con- 
version to Christianity they were acquainted with the use of 
letters; and, though it is probable that the Runes, as their let- 
ters were termed, were used for the purpose of inscriptions 
only; yet immediately on the introduction of the Latin letters, 
with the Romish religion, these, which were used elsewhere 
only to write a dead language, were employed by learned men 
among the Northmen to express the sounds which had been 
before expressed by the Runic characters, and to write their 
own vernacular tongue. Their conversion to Christianity was 
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neai^Iy contemporary with the period in which the discovery of 
America is said to have been made; and with that era com- 
menced also the reduction to writing of the poetical and his* 
torical lore of the Scalds. So, if this was the period the most 
favorable for a supposed discovery, of the nature of the one 
attributed to the Northmen, it was also a period in which such 
an event would be likely to be chronicled, and to be made the 
theme of story and of song. This we find accordingly to have 
been the case.* But we will hasten to give our readers an 
abstract of the voyages and discoveries related in the work be- 
fore us, from which we have already detained them sufficiently 
long. 

Eric Rufus, or Eric the Red, emigrating from Iceland, in the 
spring of 986, formed a settlement in Greenland at Ericsford; 
accompanied, among others, by Heriulf Bardson, who estab- 
lished himself at Heriulfsnes. Biame, son of the latter, return- 
ing to Iceland from a trading voyage to Norway, and finding 
his father gone, determined to follow him, and spend the win- 
ter with him in Greenland, though neither he nor any of his 
people had ever navigated the Greenland sea. He set sail, but 
met with northerly winds and fogs, and was driven for njany 
days, he knew not whither. When the weather again cleared 
up, he and his company saw a land which was without moun- 
tains, overgrown with wood, and having many gentle eleva- 
tions, and altogether so different in appearance from Greenland, 
as it had been described to him, that they did not land; but, 
changing their course, and leaving this country on the larboard 
continued sailing for tw6 days, when they saw another land 
which was flat and overgrown with wood. From thence they 
stood out to sea, and after sailing three days with a S.W. wind, 
discovered a third land, which was high an4 mountainous and 
covered with icebergs, (glaciers.) Coasting along the shore, it 
proved to be an island, and so uninviting in aspect, that they 
did not land : and bearing away, stood out to sea with the same 
wind, and after four days sailing with fresh gales, reached 
Heriulfsnes in Greenland. 

Sometime after this, and, as is supposed, in the year 994, 
Biarne paid a visit to Eric earl of Norway, and told him of his 
voyage and discoveries. He was blamed by many for not 
having examined these countries more particularly. On his 
return to Greenland there was much talk of pursuing his dis- 
coveries; and Leif, a son of Eric the Red, bought his ship and 

♦ For a further account of the Northmen, their character, history, and literature, 
we would refer the reader to the valuable ** History of the Northmen," by Henry 
Whcaton, Minister of the United States at Berlin. 
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equipped it wiUi thirty-iive meR, among wiiom was a German 
named Tyrk6r,ivho had long resided in the family of his fatlier. 
In the year 1000 they embarked on the projected voyage, and 
came first to wliat they supposed to be the land which Biarne 
bad seen last. They cast anchor^ and went on shore to exam- 
ine the country. 'No grass was seen, but every wherein 
this country were vast ice-mountains (glaciers), and the inter- 
mediate space between the^e and the shore, was, as it wereu 
one uni£e>rm pkin of slate," (Aellaf in the Icelandic.) They 
therefor^ aamed it HeUviand. Putting out to sea they came 
to an49etber land, which was * level (slett), and covered with 
woodi^^ w-ith numerous 'clifTs of white sand:(sandar hyitir) and 
a low coast (6soebratt.)' They named the country Markland 
(Woodland.) The editor of the volume identifies HdMand 
with Newfoundland, and Mar&land with Nova Scotia. Stand- 
ing out to sea again, with a north-^east wind, after sailing two 
days they made land, and discovered an island to the eastward 
of the main land, and entered a channel between this island 
.and a tongue of land (lingula) projecting in an easterly and 
northerly direction from the main land. Sailing westward 
they passed the cape, and came where they found much land 
left dry at ebbtide. Here, at low-tide they went on shore at 
^ place where a river, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea.— 
>0n the return of the tide, they brought the ship first into the ' 
jiver, then into the lake, where they anchored. They then 
^erected temporary huts on the shore; and afterwards, when 
4hey had. finally resolved to winter in the place, they built lar- 
ger houses. In the river and the lake salmon were found i^ 
great abundance, and of a larger size than they had ever before 
seen. The soil was so prolific that it appeared that flocks 
<<x>ukl hot need to be fed in the winter, no storms of snow fall- 
ing, and the grass becoming but little withered. There too 
the days were more nearly equal than in Greenland or Iceland; 
on the shortest day, " the sun continuing above the horizon 
vfrom half-past seven before noon till half-past four in the after- 
noon." lieif divided his men into two companies, which were 
•alternately to guard the houses and to explore the country. — 
He counselled them not to go farther than they nligbt be able 
to return in the same evening, nor to become separated frona 
^ne another. One evening it happened -that the German Tyc- 
ker was missing. Xieif accordingly set out with twelve men 
in se€U*ch of him, but they had not gone far before they met 
him coming towards them. In reply to enquiries as to the 
cause of his absence, he answered first in German, and then, 
:iieeing that they did not understand him, in the Norse tongue.: 
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«I did not go much farther, yet I have a discoirefy for you 5 I 
have found vines and grapes." " Is this true ?** said Leif. " It 
certainly is/' said the German ; ^' for I was bred where an abun- 
dance of wines and grapes never fails.'* They now employed 
themselves in hewing timber for loading the ship, and in col- 
lecting grapes, with which they filled the ship's boat. Leif 
called the country Vinland; (Vineland.) In the spring they 
returned to Greenland. The editor of the work identifies the 
island last mentioned with Nantucket, and the region called 
Vineland with the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
The astronomical observation above recorded, making the 
shortest day in winter nine hours long, gives for the place 
the latitude of 41 deg. 24 m. 10 sec. 

In the year 1003, Thorwald, not beins satisfied with the dis- 
coveries of Leif his brother, borrowed his ship and embarked 
with thirty companions to Vineland. They reached the coun- 
try in safety, and passed the winter in the same spot where 
Leif had done before them, and in the huts he had erected, 
which were called «* Leifsbooths," (Leifsbfida). Early the next 
spring they set out to explore the country along the Western 
shore, and did not return to Leifsbooths till autumn. They 
found it beautiful, covered with wood, and a narrow space be- 
tween the forest and the sea, abounding with white sand. The 
sea contained numerous islands and shallows. They nowhere 
saw any habitations of men or wild beasts, nor traces of men 
except on an island far westward, where they found a comshed 
of wood. The succeeding summer, Thorwald, taking with him 
in the ship such commodities for trade as he had, ' coasted along 
the eastern shore, and came round the land on the North side.* 
Visited by a severe storm opposite a certain cape, they were 
driven ashore, and had the keel of their ship broken. Here 
they delayed a long time refitting their ship, and setting up 
their broken keel; they called the point Kialarnes (Keel-cape). 
Sailing past the headland from the east, they enter the nearest 
friths, and approach a promontory there projecting, all over- 
grown with wood. Near this they came to anchor, and Thor- 
wald went on shore with all his companions. He was so much 
delighted with the spot, that he exclaimed, *Mhis is pleasant, 
and here I could wish to fix my dwelling." Returning to the 
ship, thev saw three hillocks on the sand within the promon- 
tory, and found there three canoes, and under each three men. 
These they called Skrellings (Esquimaux.) They seized and 
killed all of them but one, who escaped with his canoe. Look- 
ing around them they saw along the frith other hillocks, 
which they thought to be habitations. After this it happened. 
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« 

^dien they bad fallen iato a very sound sleep^ that they were 
all aroused by a clamor and the approach of a vast number of 
canoes, filled with Skrellings, who attacked them by hurling 
missiles. Thorwald's party protected themselves by raising 
battle screens upon the ship's side. The Skrellings were soon 
beaten ofi, but Thorwald had been wounded by an arrow un« 
der the arm. Finding the wound mortal, he said: *<Inow 
advise you to prepare for your departure as soon as possible; 
but me ye shall bring to the promontory, where I thought it 
ffood to dwell. It may be that it was a prophetic word that 
fell from my mouth about my abiding there for a season. — 
There shall ye bury me, and plant a cross at my head and also 
at my feet, and call the place Krossanes in dl coming time." 
Professor Rafn supposes Keel-cape to be the present Cape Cod, 
and Krossanes, where Thorwald was buried, to be Gurnet 
Point, opposite Plymouth. From considerable familiarity with 
those localities, and from an attentive perusal of the narrative 
of the voyage of Thorwald, we think he has fixed the spot very 
accurately. 

The voyage of Thorstein, Eric's third son, to Vineland, to 
bring back the body of his brother, we pass over ; as the nar- 
rative is short, and less interesting than the paper following, 
which is an account of a settlement efiected in Vineland by 
Thorfinn, a wealthy and powerful man of illustrious birth. In 
the spring of 1007, an expedition set sail from Greenland for 
Vineland, consisting of three ships, one commanded by Thor- 
finn, attended by Snorre Thorbandson, the second by Biarne 
Grimolfson and Thorhall Gamlason; and the third by Thor- 
ward, who was accompanied by his wife Freydisa, a natural 
daughter of Eric the Red. On the ship of the latter was a man 
of the name of Thorhall, who had long served Eric, as hunts- 
man in summer and as house-steward in winter, and who was 
much acquainted with the uncolonized parts of Greenland. — 
Thorfinn also was accompanied by his wife, who was a sister-in- 
law of Leif. They numbered in all one hundred and sixty 
men. They took with them all kinds of live stock, intending, 
if possible, to establish a colony in Vineland. They sailed first 
to Westerbygd and then to Biarney (Disco,) in Greenland; and 
then sailed for a night and a day in a southerly direction, when 
they discovered land, and sent a boat ashore to explore it. — * 
*They found,' says the narrative, Marge fiat stones, many of 
them twelve ells (duodecim ulnae) broad, and also a great num- 
ber of foxes.' This proved to be Helluland, before discx)vered 
by Leif. From thence they sailed again in a southerly direc- 
tion a night and a day, and reached Markland (Woodland,) 
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overgrown with wood and ahoundkig with wild animab. On 
a small island near they killed a bear, and from the dircura^ 
stance named the island Biarney (Bear-Island). Again pro- 
ceeding in a south west direction, they reached a tongue of 
land upon which they found a ship^ keel, and called the land 
Keel Cape, the same^ name which had been given to it hf 
Thorwald three years before. Here were extended beache*- 
and sand-banks. The beaches or strands they named Fur- 
dustrandir. When they had passed these they found the land 
indented with bays. Anchoring in one of these bays, they sent 
on shore two Scots, who were among the crews, and were very 
swtft of foot, commanding tliem to explore the country in a 
south-west diteetioHt* Tliey returned after three days, bring- 
ing, one of them' a cluster of grapes, and the other a young 
blade of wheat* The company proceeded on their voyage, and 
entered a frith^at the mouth oi which lay an island, past whicb 
on either side ran strong currents. On this island eyder-duck» 
were so numerous that it was impossible to walk without tread- 
ing on their eggs. - They called the island Straumey (Stream- 
Island), and the frith StraumfiiJrdr (Stream-Firth). They un- 
laded their ships, and prepared for spending the winter on the 
shore of this frith. They had brought witri them all kinds of 
dpmestic animals. Here they wintered, enjoying a delightful" 
country, supplied by the forest with abundance of game, with 
eggs from the island, and with fish from the bay. Their only 
eare wa,$ to explore the country. 

Thorhall afterwards wished to proceed in a north direction 
in quest, of Vineland, Thorfinn. chose rather to go the south* 
we&t. Thorhall set out with eight men, and s^d past F»r- 
dustrandir and Kialarnes (Cape Cod); but they were driven by 
westerly gales to the coast of Ireland, wherey aoeording to* 
some accounts, they were made slaves. Thotinn, with Snorre* 
aaid Biame, and their two ship's oompaaiies,^ in all one hundred 
and thirty-one persons [CXXXI}, coasted along the land in a 
southerly direction for a long time, till they carlie to a riv^ 
wlwch flowed through a lake into Ihe sea. * There were vast 
sandy shallows,* by reason of which the river could not b* en- 
tered except at high tides.' Into the mouth of this river «hey 
entered, and called the bay (sestuarium) H<Spe (i H^pe)^ Thi» 
word, we are told, signifies a small bay or recess, formed by a 
river from the interior falling into an inlet from the sea, or the 
land borderi«ig on such a bay. la the low ground in the vi- 
cinity of the bay they found fields of wheat growing sponta- 

* Accaiding to the reading of one MS, '* there were large islands opposite tho 
mouth of the river." 
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Rttously 9 and on the gently elevated bills, vitie& £very stream 
was filled with &h, and the forests abounded with wild ani- 
mals of every species* Early one morning, while looking 
Hboat th^i>, they discovered a large number of canoes approach^ 
iog* On a friendly ingQail being made, they rowed near- 
er and landed, the savages wondeiii^ at the men they saw 
thare. These people were dark colored, ill-looking, had ugly 
heads of hair, with large eyes and hroad cheeks. After remaia** 
ing a short time, they rowed back and passed towards the 
south, beyond the cape. Thorfinn and his company (x>nstnic* 
ted habitations near the lake, and passed the winter there*^ — 
No snow fell, and their cattle sustained themselves without 
being fed. In the following spring the natives visited them in 
great numbers, and opened a traffic with them. They chose 
red cloth, whidi was sold to them in small strips, and for whkHn 
they exchanged furs and squirril skins. Thorfinn forbade his 
companions selling them any arms, of whicn they seemed pas- 
sionately fond. During this season Gudrida, Thorfinn's wife, 
gave birth to a son, who was named Snorre, the first child of 
l^ropean decent born in America, and ancestor of several 
distinguished personages^ at the present day, whose descent 
may he traced back io a direct Une to Thorfinn. After some 
eaoounters with the natives, in one of whtcb one of his men 
was slain, bdng found with a flat stone sticking iast in his 
bead) Thorfinn return^ with his party to Greenland with sipe* 
cimens of the fruits and peltriea they bad collected. A grands 
son o£ Snorre, and great-grandson of Thorfinn, whose name 
was Thorlak, was raused to the Episcopal rank, and became of 
great repute for his learning. To him we are primripaliy in- 
debted for the oldest code of the ecclesiastical law of Iceland, 
first published in 1123, and now extant; and it is thought 
highly probable that the accounts of the voyages and adven- 
tures of which we have given a brief sketch, were compiled by 
him. The editor supposes Slraumey, mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding voyage, to be Martha's Vineyard, Straumfiordir to be 
Buzzard's Bay, and H<$p, the present Mount Hope Bay, in later 
times the seat of the famous Indian, King Philip. We think 
that this latter locality does not accord in every particular 
with the description given in the Latin translation of the old 
. Saga (we do not understand the original). It is stated that 
they sailed a long time (diu navigarunt,) after leaving Staum- 
fi6rdir before they reached HWp. This would not be required 
by the distance be(w.e6n the two plac^ here supposed* Again 

* Among these may be mentioned Thorwaldson, the great sculptor, and Pro- 
fesMt Finn Magnussen, of Copenhagen, one of the most distinguished Icelandic 
scholars and antiquaries of the age. 
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we are disposed to doubt whether there is any thing in the en- 
trance to this river corresponding to the 'shallows' described, 
(ibi vasta erant brevia arenosa.) Another manuscript, how- 
ever, as we have before remarked, differs slightly from the one, 
the translation of which we have quoted, and speaks of large 
islands in the mouth of the river, (ante ffuvii ostium magnae 
erant insula); but concurs with the other in representing it 
impossible to enter the river except at full tide, or the highest 
tides, (neque intrari fluvius nisi maximis sestibus potuit.) We 
merely suggest these as difficulties in the way of fixing upon 
Mount Hope Bay for the H6p of the Northmen. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell longer on this impor- 
tant and interesting work. We are compelled to leave much 
that is interesting in the volume untouched ; as the voys^ 
made to Vineland in the year 1011, the missionary enterprise 
undertaken to the newly discovered country, by bishop Eric 
of Greenland, in 1121 ; and the interesting account of the " In- 
scription Rocks" in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, illustrated 
by excellent {dates. For what relates to these inscriptions the 
BLoyal Society are indebted to the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, at present one of the most efficient associations of the 
kind in the United States. Some notice of these inscription 
rocks, and of the success with which the Danish society have 
endeavored to decipher the most celebrated one in the country, 
will be inserted in a succeeding number of the Messenger. 
We will merely add here, that the celebrated inscription on the 
rock in Taunton river, in the state of Massachusetts, as inter- 
preted by the learned Icelandic scholars at Copenhagen, serves 
only to confirm the evidence of the Sagas in relation to the 
discoveries and settlement of Vjnland by the Northmen. 



-0#^40- 



Surely our preachers should have warmth of soul, 
And yet we hear of Unitarian coldness — 

We have our Green-wood, Furness, Bum-ap, Cole, 
And Flint and Sparks once blazed away with boldness, 

And now along with names so warm and zealous, 

There 's lately come to kindle us, a Bellows. 
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PROGRESS OF THEOLOGY. 

It would be difficult to decide^ who have brought the more 
follies into the world — philosophers or theologians. Surely 
there is no absurdity, that has not at some time received the 
sanction of philosophy — no extravagance, that has not worn 
the gatb of religion. Yet when we come to look at the differ- 
ent effects, which the follies of the theologian and the philoso- 
pher have had upon the world, there is no likeness between 
the two. The philosopher's follies have been confined chiefly 
to his own closet or academy : the theolc^ian's errors have 
stamped themselves on the face of all society. Pyrrho and his 
sceptic band may deny the existence of the outward world, 
and doubt on all subjects, yet the mass of men will still believe 
they walk the solid earth, and will enjoy their bread and cheese 
none the less, because its reality has been questioned. The 
stoic may deny the reality of pain and evil, yet mankind will 
still grieve when they lose what is dear to them, and will 
groan when the pangs of disease come. The sceptic may 
deny the existence of virtue and of moral distinctions, but 
mankind will yet always believe in good and bad, right and 
wrong. One school of philosophy may deny the reality of 
matter — another may deny the reality of spirit, yet common 
sense will go on her way unchanged — the great instincts of 
humanity will still utter their orades — man will still believe 
there is a world around him and a spirit within him. 

But how different is the fact, when the theologian comes in, 
and appealing to supernatural sanctions utters his extravagaa- 
ces. From his lips, the wildest theories of the philosopher are 
received by the people with unquestioning faith, since clothed 
in a supernatural garb. The common instincts of humanity 
have been silenced by the preacher's voice. The stoic's dream 
for instance has been made a fact of every day occurrence in 
the Christian world — the reality of bodily pain has been lost 
sight of, and the stern penitent has taken a greater delight in 
an emaciated frame and in flesh bloody with the scourge, than 
the worldly man enjoys in his bowers of ease or halls of revelry. 
The common ties of society have been sundered, and men have 
left wife and parent and child and brother and sister and all 
the delights of social life, and buried themselves in the monk's 
cell or hermit's cave. Millions of men have thus run into a 
practical folly, such as no error of phik^ophy could ever induce. 
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Although the day^ of monasteries and scourges are now over, 
much of the spirit still remains, and there are myriads in this 
enlightened age, whose minds are perverted by a false religion , 
who have no eye for this beautiful world — no relish for its 
manifold blessings, but are determined to behold nought but a 
Tale fA tears and an Universe groaning bei^eatb the cuise of the 
God rf Universal Love. 

Yet the power of the Theologians' extravagances has beea 
in a great measure checked. Men are not so fond of mystery 
as in days of yore. The andent Father's principle of faith 
^Credo, quia impossibtie*- is not in much repute in our day^ 
even among those who vure soost fond of the marvellous. The 
age demands a scientific explanation of every doctrkie that is 
proposed for its adoption. Even the noted quackeries of our 
time put on a show of reasoOrand find more votaries by basing 
their claims upon science, than by pretending to the aid of 
angels or demons. Theology, always last to follow in the pro- 
gress of ideas, has finally shown some inclination to j<Hn the 
general current, and sulHid^ its claims to a philosophical exam- 
ination. The student's chief speculative problem now is to 
reconcile science with theology, and to legitimate religion by 
philosophy. His most interesting question asks what effect 
will be produced upon reUgious and moral life and enthusiasn^ 
by the influx of scientific ideas. 

Let us not be supposed to say, that untiljately philosoph/ 
has been a stranger to theology^ Far from it. The effe<^ 
that philosophy has i>ftd u^a reUgion appears in the history 
»of every nation and in every state -CffCiwistiaBLity. in the in- 
ner sanctuary of the Hindoo and Eg3Tf>tian worship dwelt a 
philosophy that was imaged forth in ^mbols addressed to the 
senses of the vulgar. Hardly had Chsastiaaity :£^peared in the 
ivorld,when the Gnostic philosophers laid hold of it, and wre^^ 
ted its history into types of their ideas and regarded its prin- 
ciples and spirit, as but an opening forth of tlat li^ht, that had 
always dwelt in the «ouls of the faithful, and burst with divine 
ceffulgence into the mind of the true Gnostic* Atidthenin the 
Augustinian theology and its ofispring, modern Calvaaian^, Jfce 
may see traces of oriental philosophy, and may recognise in 
the Calvinist*3 almost equal division pf power between God 
and the Devil, a new vei-sion of ancient Manicheism. When 
iinally Christianity appeared requisite an the Protestant churdi 
;at the Reformation, it was not free fmm ail traces of the philo- 
sophy of the schook of the dark &ges. 

No, theology and philosophy have never been kept actually 
separate. But the tables have been turned. In ancient tim^ 
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philosophy was obliged to borrow the garb of religion in order 
to make its principles current in a superstitious age. But 
now theology is forced to borrow the garb of philosophy to 
make its dogmas pass current in a scientific age. Those who 
bring forward the most revolting doctrines of Calvinism are 
now very glad to support their views by analo^es borrowed 
from other parts of God's providence and creation, instead of 
bidding the human mind bow in unquestioning faith at the 
dictation of the priest. 

Whether religious enthusiasm will gain ardor by having its 
fond faith subject to a philosophical criticism, we are not at 
present aiming to show: however strongly convinced that 
Christianity will stand the test of all fair scientific investiga- 
tion, we must own, there is something in all deliberate reason- 
ing, that moderates the fire of passion, and that he is a rare 
character, who at the same time unites the qualities of a logi- 
cian and enthusiast. We would even doubt with the sensible 
De Tocqueville, whether that conviction, which is deliberate 
and rational, and self-possessed, ever raised a man to the same de- 
gree of ardor and enthusiasm, which dogmatic, arbitrary creeds 
inspire. But whether reason and science chill ardor in reli- 
gious matters or no— the age demands reason and science in 
religion, jsind will have a rational religion or else none, that 
shall have the confidence of the people. Religion may be ra- 
tional, and at the same time firm and heartfelt, but not impas- 
sioned. 

Protestantism began by ministering to the want of a rational 
faith. It rejected the Papal authority and vindicated the right 
of each man to judge of the meaning of scripture. But still, it 
took the truth of Scripture for granted without a proper his- 
torical examination. Another age threw off the former sub- 
serviency to the Church Canon of Scriptural books, and applied 
a bold and patient historical criticism to them. Still another 
age, and the end of it is not yet, went a step farther — exam* 
ined the Christian records by the light of philosophy and sought 
to find a witness to the truths of religion in the racts of con- 
sciousness and in the soul's undeniable instincts. The Reve- 
lation of Grod in the Scriptures has been examined and approved 
by a comparison of his manifestations of himself in nature and 
the human soul. 

Every step of this way of progress has been stoutly contested, 
and sore has been the opposition, which the movement party 
has met with. But a great advance has been made. A man 
majr now in enlightened communities apply an impartial his- 
torical examination to the Scriptures as to other books, without 
- 30 
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fear of a church anathema. He may without standing in fear 
of the stake, speak now of geology in connection with the 
accomit of the creation in the book of Genesis, and of astron- 
omy in connection with Joshua and the story of the sun and 
moon. Indeed the organ of Andoverian Orthodoxy has quoted 
an article, without condemnation, from a German Evangelical 
magazine, which maintains the account of Joshua's miracle to 
be a poetic interpolation. 

But the time has not yet come, when a man may safely ap- 
ply the same principles of judgement to the criticism of God's 
truth in the Bible, which are universally applied in examining 
God's truth as revealed in nature and the human soul. 

The Bible, it is well said by a distinguished Orthodox divine, 
holds the same relation to religious truth, that the natural world 
holds to physical science. Wise and rare is the theologian 
who comes to the study of the Bible with the same earnestness, 
that the natural philosopher brings to the study of the visible 
creation: and who is willing to seek the great elements of re- 
ligious truth in the inspired volume, just as the latter seeks to 
find the great laws of the material elements in the natural 
world around him. To do this has been the great aim of the- 
ological studies among the enlightened minds in the Church 
for the last fifty years. And glorious have been the results. 
A religion has been proclaimed, which, while it is based on the 
Christian history, satisfies the demands of reason and ministers 
to the cravings of the heart for salvation and immortal life. 

s. o. 



A TRIP TO OWENSBORO. 

FROM THE EDITOR'S JOURNAL. 

May 26. Left Louisville at six, P. M., in the steamer Na- 
pies. The late fearful destruction of life by the explosions on 
the Moselle and Oronoko do not seem to have diminished very 
much the amount of travelling on steamboats. Impressions 
made on our community are almost like those stamped on water. 
They pass away unmediately and leave the surface of the pop- 
ular mind as before. It appears as if nothing could prevent 
these disastrous accidents but the heaviest penalties of the law. 
If the owners and officers of boats were made responsible in 
heavy fines, or severe punishments for all accidents occurring 
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on their boats, the aumber of such casualities* as they ure 
called, would soon diminish. In almost every instance they 
result from ignorance in the engineer, recklessness and insubor- 
dination in 5ie pilot, or carelessness and disregard of life in the 
captain. They are called accidents, but they are just such 
kind of accidents as would never occur if they were heavily 
punished. 

Saturday, May 27. Reached Owensboro at 9, A. M. It is 
about one hundred and sixty miles below Louisville, in Daviess 
county, Kentucky. The public buildings are a court house 
and academy. There is no church, because no sect is strong 
enough to build one for itself. All denominations are here 
represented. The Methodists are perhaps the most numerous, 
and there are several Unitarian families. At their request I 
visited the place. The situation of Owensboro is very pleas- 
ant, the banks are high, and the green streets are here and 
there adorned with stately trees. 1 was received by my friend 
Mr. Scarborough, who has charge of the academy, and intro- 
duced by him to several of the families. It was thought best 
that I should make the most of my time, and I therefore 
preached twice on Saturday, twice on Sunday, and on Monday 
night. The audiences were large, and appeared interestedf. 
Trie subjects of my discourses were. The duty of inquiring for 
Truth, Regeneration, The Divinity of Christ, What shall I do 
to be saved? and Christian Union. The audience the last 
night was larger than at the beginning. I suppose that those 
of our brethren who are opposed to three days meetings, would 
allow that here, where there are no regular meetings, I might 
be excused for holding one. The effect was. I think, very 
good. All denominations attended, and few were dissatisfied. 
A Cumberland Presbyterian and two Methodist preachers as- 
sisted me in the services. The Presbyterian, who had appoin- 
ted to preach on Sunday, kindly gave way to me in the morn- 
ing and night. On the*^ whole an excellent feeling prevailed. 
Many were present who seldom attend any religious meetings,, 
and there is reason to think that the services were blessed to 
the spiritual good of the hearers. 

Besides the public services on the Sabbath, I baptised a lady 
and two children, and attended the Sabbath School, and made 
a short address to the children. This School is a very inter- 
esting one. It was commenced and has been carried forward 
by the exertions of Mr. Scarborough, and is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, containing sixty or seventy pupils. The teach- 
ers and scholars are of all denomuiations. Nothing: sectarian 
is taught in the school, but the great truths of Christianity 
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which ape common to all. An attempt was made to convince 
the people that Mr. Scarborough taught his own sectarian 
opinions, because Allen's Questions are used, and the library 
was bought in Boston. But this religious attempt to break 
down a Sunday school and destroy the reputation of its teacher, 
did harm to no one but its author. It is proper to add that 
he was a stranger, who thought the people of Owensboro una- 
We to discern for themselves what was right and true, and 
therefore volunteered his assistance to direct them. 

The Academy, under the care of Mr. S., is one of the best 
regulated and interesting I have ever seen. The government 
is almost wholly of the moral kind. Reason and kindness, and 
not threats and force are the successful means of conducting it. 
How successful, may be judged from the fact that the school 
governed itself a whole day in the absence of the teacher. Mr. 
§. told the children that on Monday he could not be in sehool, 
but that if they thought they could keep the rules, he would 
place that confidence in them to allow them to come to school 
without him. They unanimously promised, and kept their 
promise. The school was so still the whole day that as the 
children said, you might hear at any time the ticking of the 
clock. At the regular hour they took their recess, and dis- 
missed themselves. Next morning Mr. S. asked those who 
had not broken the rules by leaving their places, whispering, 
&c. to rise. All rose but three boys, and their offence, as I 
learned, was merely whispering. Such a fact as this speaks 
volumes for the Academy, and instructor. He told me that 
he derived much benefit from Mr. Alcott's Conversations with 
Children, and thought his method the true one. 

On Monday I took a ride with Mr. S. and Mr. Robert Trip- 
lett, to some extensive coal banks a few miles below Owens- 
boro, belonging to the latter gentleman. I was not aware that 
coal was found below Hawesville, but this is inexhaustible in 
quantity, and in quality seems to resemble the Hawesville coal, 
which is like the Cannel coal of England. Mr. Triplett is ma- 
king a rail road, by which the coal will be brought to a point 
on the river where there is a fine harbour. Here also stands 
an ice house and a dairy for supplying boats. There seems 
every probability that a manufacturing town will spring up at 
this point before many years. The hills which contain the 
coal are very beautifully wooded with the largest trees. Our 
ride over hills and along the valleys, under the shade of these 
majestic forests, was very pleasant. Some places reminded 
me of Spenser's description^ 
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A gentle vale, which lowly lay 
Between two hills, whose high heads overplaccd, 
The valley did wit^ cool shade overcast, 
Through midst thereof a little river rolled, 
By which we saw a knight with helm unlaced — 
Himself refreshing wiih the liquor cold, 
After his travel long, and labors manifold. 

We saw no knight, with red cross shield, but other things 
we did see, which might carry the imagination back as far as 
the days of European chivalry. In the midst of the woods, 
and overgr<jwn with large trees, were some Indian mounds, 
covered with graves. Each, grave was surrounded by large 
slabs of stone, sunk perpendicularly in the ground, with the tops 
three or four inches above the surface. A single slab was used 
for each top^^d side, and some were therefore six feet long. 
They had evidently been wrought by some tools, the edges 
being smoothed off. I was told that formerly a broad slab fay 
on the top of each grave also, but these had been removed for 
hearth stones. I had heard of graves like these, in Tennessee 
and Illinois, but never had an opportunity of seeing them before 
myself. 

On returning from our ride, we passed the farm formerly 
occupied and improved by the celebrated Joseph Hamilton 
Daviess, from whom this county is named. He was a man of 
great genius, though of some eccentricity. I have seldom been 
more interested that in listening to the anecdotes about him 
which are repeated by his friends. 

I looked at his home and the orchard he had planted, as one 
always regards the scene which has been made illustrious by 
the presence of a great man. 

The waters murmur of their name, 
/The woods are peopled with their fame. 
The silent pillar, lone and grey. 
Claims kindred with their sacred clay. 
Their memory wraps the dusky mountain, 
Their spirit sparkles in the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river. 
Rolls, mingling with their fame, forever. 

On Tuesday morning, I bade my friends farewell, and left 
the Yellow Banks in an ascending steamboat. I have seldom 
been listened to with more attention and with less of prejudice 
than by this people, and can bear testimony to their liberality 
of feeling and hospitality to strangers. It is proper however 
to say, that this is owing in a great measure to the influence 
exerted by the earnest labors, and the character of my friend 
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Mr. S. His manner of life and conduct have tended to remove 
the feelings of prejudice with which his opinions are elsewhere 
regarded. May he long continue to exercise this moral influ- 
ence over the hearts and minds of children and parents. 

Steamboat Fayette, Ohio River. 



THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. 

Worldly knowledge has for its symbol, the serpent; the 
serpent by whose enticing whisper, the soul of man was temp- 
ted and Paradise lost. Heavenly wisdom has for its symbol 
the dove — the dove, in form of which, the Holy Spirit descen- 
ded on the Son of God, and in whose gentle character Chris- 
tian affections are touchingly figured* Christ and Christianitv 
unite the two — the serpent with the dove — the worldly knowl- 
edge that beguiled the first Adam, with the spiritual knowl- 
edge that glorified the second Adam. Christ knew the world, 
its sorrows and temptations, its sins and its death, yet was he 
sinless and lifted above fear of death. He knew what was in 
man, and needed not that any should tell him. Like Christ, 
the apostle bids all Christians be — ^^ wise as serpents, and harm- 
less as doves." s. o. 

THE FLOWER TOO FAIR FOR EDEN. 

There is a flower fairer than Eden ever saw-^a flower, that 
could not bloom in a childlike Paradise, where no sorrow and 
trial came — but only in that sacred Eden revealed by Jesus 
Christ. In this second Eden, virtue exists that has been sorely 
tempted, and faith that has been sorely tried. There blooms 
the Soul's Passion Flower. It has the marks of the cross and 
the nails and spear on its bosom. Still is it bright and fra- 
grant — a symbol of the Christian's joy in Christ. s. o. 
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BRIEF REVIEW OF TRINITARIAN PROOF TEXTS. 

Wb propose in this paper to give a brief but sufficient re- 
view of the most important texts quoted by the Trinitarians in 
support of their view of the nature of Christ. We shall not 
say all that might be said on each passage; we shall give one 
or more reasons, which, having satisfiedour own mind, may, 
we think, satisfy other minds constituted like our own. Our 
object is to put the inquirer into such a position that he shall 
not be tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine, but be 
ready in meekness to give an answer to every man who asks 
the reason of the faith which is in him. 

We shall in this inquiry neglect all those trivial and weak 
arguments which are often brought forward as confidently as 
the Philistines brought the green withs in hopes of fastening 
Samson thereby. For instance in a book which we found 
lying on a centre table the other day, called "The Church- 
man's Manual," we saw an argument to prove that Christ was 
God, from the texts, " Lo 1 1 am with you always," and " Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them." The author reasoned that Christ must be 
omnipresent in order to be with his disciples in different pla- 
ces on the earth at the same time. His idea of Omnipresence 
was, being in more than one place at a time ! To be in two 
or two hundred, or twenty thousand places on this little earth, 
was equivalent to being every where. As if God could not 
endow any created being with the power of watching over a 
world or a system of worlds, and yet this power be as far be- 
neath omnipresence as a limited system is inferior to infinity. 
But such is the view taken by many, of the attributes of God, 
and such are the arguments and logic with which many de- 
fend the doctrine of the Trinity. 

There are those who undertake to say, for instance, that 
Christ was the Jehovah of the Old Testament — the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. We would recommend to their 
attention such texts as Acts iii, 13. "The God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his 
son Jesus." According to their belief Jesus would thus be the 
Son of Christ. But there are some persons who never see the 
absurd consequences of their reasonings. 

Such arguments as these we omit to notice. We shall only 
pay attention to those texts which are generally quoted and 
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relied on by standard authors on the Trinitarian side of the 
controversy. In all, there are perhaps sixteen passiiges which 
seem more or less obscurely to imply that Christ is the Su- 
preme Being. We shall place them in distinct classes. 

I. PASSAGES IN WHICH CHRIST APPEARS TO BE CALLED GOD. 

There are in the Bible seven passages in which Christ ap- 
pears to be called God — one in the Old Testament, tioo in the 
Gospel of John, one in the book of Acts, and three in the writings 
of Paul. It will be noticed that none of these are from the 
lips of Christ himself. Christ nowhere ever seems to call him- 
self God. 

§1. Isaiah ix, 6. "Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful,- Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 

The following remarks will be sufficient upon this passage : 

[a] Commentators are far from being convinced that Jesus 
Christ is here spoken of. Some suppose Hezekiah to be in- 
tended. 

[li] Supposing that the Christ is certainly meant, (which I 
willingly admit) it is not said that he shall be God, but that he 
shall be ccdled or named the mighty God. This makes a very 
great difference as we shall presently perceive. 

[c] For it was the custom among the Jews frequently to give 
the name of God in composition to their children. As for 
instance : 

Elijah means God the Lord, 
Elisha means the Lamb of God, 
Elihu means my God himself, 
John means the mercy of God. 

[d] The name then might be given to Christ, and yet he not 
be God. For he expressly tells us that " those were called 
God to whom the word of God came," John x, 35. Now if 
the name was given to prophets, surely it might be given to 
him whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world, 
though he himself never assumed it, but preferred to be called 
the Son of God. 

[e] If this verse proves him to be *nhe mighty God," it also 
proves him to be "the everlasting Father." But Trinitarians 
do not consider Christ to be God the Father, but only God 
the Son. 

[/] The seventy Jewish translators of the Old Testament, 
who certainly knew as much about the Hebrew as King James' 
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translators, have rendered this- passage — ^** His name shall be 
called angel of the mighty counsel" (megales boules aggelos.) 
Other translators have accordingly given a different transla- 
tion to the Hebrew from the common one. Mr, Noyes trans- 
lates " mighty potentate," referring in his notes to Ezek. xxxi, 
11. xxxii,21. Job xli,25. where the same word is translated 
" mighty one," &c. 

This is the chief passage in the Old Testament where it is 
thought that Christ is predicted as Jehovah. This passage is 
not quoted by Christ or his Apostles in the New Testament. 
The passages of prophecy which they do quote and apply to 
him, speak of him as a man ordained of God to be the Messiah 
and savior. Thus Moses, Deut* xviii, 15, quoted by Peter, 
Acts iii, 22, says, "A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren^ ii&e unto me/* is this a predic- 
tion of the Supreme Being? 

2. John i, 1, &c. **ln the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God," v. 14. " and 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us," &c. 

This is the passage most relied on by Trinitarians to prove 
that Christ was God, yet there is no passage in the Bible more 
conclusively Unitarian. This will appear even from the few 
remarks we can here bestow on it. 

[a] Instead of teaching that Christ is God, John teaches that 
the Word of God was made flesh in Jesus Christ. What is the 
Word of God? It is God*s revealed or manifested will or pow- 
€r, just as the word of man is a manifestation of man's will and 
power. God revealed himself in creation, " In the beginning 
was the Word," It was God himself acting — ^** The Word was 
God." Creation manifested Him, "All things were made by" 
the Word. It revealed God also in the light which lightens 
every man who comes into the world. Human reason and 
conscience is a revelation of God's wilL But the light shines 
in darkness. Finally, God revealed himself in Christ. Then * 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 

[&] Verse 18, to prevent all misunderstanding, John plainly 
declares, that no man has seen God at any time, but that the 
well-beloved son has revealed him. If Christ be God, this is 
not true, for many have seen Jesus Christ 

[c] Because the Word was in Jesus Christ, it does not fol- 
low that the whole of the Word of God was in him. The 
spirit of God was in the prophets, but not all the spirit of God. 
The Word yet speaks in nature and reason, in every heart and 
to every eye, though more fully in Jesus Christ. The word 
** lightens every man that cometh into the world." — Verse 9. 

' 31 
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But Christ does not yet light every man that cometh into th^ 
world. Many never hear of him. Hence it is evident that 
the word speaks in some other way than through Christ to 
those who do not hear of him, or it would not lighten them. 

3. John XX, 28. "My Lord and my God." 

[a] The word God is often used by the Jews in an inferior 
sense. Ps. Ixxxii, 6, 7. John x, 35. It was applied to the 
prophets, because they were the representatives of God for the 
time. Thomas no doubt thus intended it. He had no proof 
that Christ was the supreme God. A moment before he had 
disbelieved that he had risen from the dead. Christ appears to 
him, and he is immediately convinced, not that he is the most 
High, surely, but of his divine authority, and cries out, " My 
Lord, and my God !" expressing that he was wholly convinced 
and submissive. 

[6] Shall the hasty exclamation of the sceptical and bewil* 
dered disciple convince us that Christ is the Supreme, when he 
himself tells us plainly thai the Father is the "only true God," 
and that "my Father is greater than I"? John xvii, 3. 
xiv, 28. 

4. "To feed the church of God, which he has purchased 
with his own blood. Acts xx, 28. 

[a] The blood of God is such an unscriptural phrase that 
few would like to use this text in argument, or believe it one 
to be relied on. Accordingly we find that the learned Gries- 
bach corrects the text, and by comparison of MSS, inserts in- 
stead of theou the word kuriou — making it read " To feed the 
church of the Lord." This is undoubtedly the correct reading, 
and is so acknowledged by learned Trinitarians. Thus, 
for instance, Olshauseny an able and bold defender of the Deity 
of Christ, in his commentary on the Acts, (Konigsburg, 
1832) after speaking of the proof this verse would afford of that 
doctrine, if the phrase was genuine, says, " But, to speak the 
^ truth, it is not possible, according to the critical authorities, to 
believe it so. The word {theou) is indeed found in the ancient 
Codex B, but not as originally written. It has evidently been 
inserted afterwards. Besides this, it is only found in the vul- 

fate, the Syrian translation, and some Fathers. On the other 
and the-MSS. A C D E and many more read {kuriou) which 
all the modem critics acknowledge to be the correct one." 
He then explains how it came to be inserted. 

5. Romans ix, 5. " Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all God, blessed 
forever more. 

[aj The celebrated John Locke, in his commentary on the 
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tipistle of Paul, translates this verse, " Of them, as to his fleshly 
extraction, Christ is come, he who is over all, God, be blessed 
forever. Amen.** The ability and fidelity of this writer will 
not be disputed. The Apostle, after enumerating the blessings 
of the Israelites, says at the close, " God be blessed for it. — 
Amen." He adds a kind of doxology. 

6. I Tim. ill, 16. Without controversy great is the mystery 
of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 

&C. 

[a] This passage, like No. 4, is a corruption of the text of 
scripture. The true reading is, " Which was manifest in the 
flesh," &c. Sir Isaac Newton wrote a treatise to prove that 
this text and another (I John v, 7.) were corruptions of scrip- 
ture. The best proof that this is the fact, is, that all learned 
and candid Trinitarians admit it. 

7. Hebrews i, 8. "Unto the Son, he saith, Thy throne, Oh 
God, is forever and ever." 

\a\ If this passage is rightly translated, it is evident that the 
word God is here applied in the inferior sense, for in the same 
chapter we find plain proofs of the inferiority of Christ to the 
Father, Verse 2 : " whom he hath appointed heir of all things." 
v. 4: " being made so much better than the angels," "the hath by 
inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they." v. 9 : 
"God, even thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.^* * He then who is called God, has himself a 
God, and has slsofellowSf i. e. equals, companions. 

[b] Many Jearned scholars, for example, Gilbert Wakefield, 
contend that the true reading both of the Hebrew and Greek 
is "God is thy throne forever and ever." 

We have thus considered briefly the seven passages in which 
Christ seems to be called God. We have seen 1, That not 
one of them is from our Savior^s own words ; 2, That two 
of the most important, viz: Acts xx, 28, and I Tim. iii, 16, are, 
by the consent of the best Trinitarian writers, perversions of 
the text of scripture : 3, That three more, Isaiah ix, 6, Rom. 
ix, 5, Heb. i, 8, can be translated without violence or forcing 
so as to convey quite a different idea, and 4, That the other 
two, John i, I and John xx, 28, do not necessarily imply that 
Christ was God. We will now consider another class of texts« 

II. PASSAGES IN WHICH CHRIST SEEMED TO IMPLY AN EQUALITY 

WITH GOD. 

8. John X, 30. " I and my father are one.*' 

[a] Christ himself explains himself in the 36th verse to have 
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meant merely that he " was the son of God.** It is remaAable 
that Christians should have followed the Jews in perverting 
his words to imply that he was God, and not have noticed thi^t 
he himself had denied that he had so taught. 

[&] John xvii, 20, 21. Christ prays for his apostles that 
they might be one with him, just as he is one with God. 

9. John xiv, 9. " He that hath seen me hath seen the father.*^ 
[a] In the 11th and 12th verse he himself explains that his 

meaning is, that he is in the Father and the Father in him, and 
that his works and words are God's. 

III. CHRIST BEFORE ABRAHAM, IcC. 

10. John viii, 58. "Before Abraham was, I am." 

11. John xvii, 5. "The glory I had with thee before the 
world was.** 

[a] The fact of Christ's preexistence would nbt prove him 
to be God. Many Unitarians believe that he preexisted, and 
created the world. 

[&] Or he may have existed in the counsel of God — thus, 
Jer. 1, 5, " Before I formed thee I knew thee." I Peter i, 20, 
Christ ** who verily was foreordained before the foundation of 
the world, but was manifest in these last times for you." 

Rev. xiii, 8, " Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." 
Eph. I, 4, "According as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world." 

IV. CHRIST SAID TO BE THE CREATOR. 

12. Coloss. i, 16. For by him were all things created, that 
are in Heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions, &c. 

[a] The question is, did Christ create by his own power, or 
by power derived from God ? Was he originally and independ- 
ently, or instrumentally the Creator? If the first, he is the 
Supreme God ; if the second, he is God's agent in this great 
work. Solomon built the temple, the workmen also built the 
temple, but the one was the original builder, the others his in- 
struments. Therefore, that Christ is called a creator does not 
prove him to be God till we learn whether he created by his 
own power or by derived power. 

[6] The verse before would show that Christ was not the 
original Creator, for he is himself a creature — verse 15, " The 
first born of every creature." And verse 19th teaches that his 
power was derived, "For it pleased the Father that in him 
should all fullness dwell." 
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[c] Other passages confirm this view. Thus, Heb. i, 1, 2, 
*' God — has spoken unto us by his son — by whom also he made 
the worlds." I Con viii, 5, " To us there is but one God^ the 
Father^ of whom are all things, and we in him, and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him." The 
same preposition is used in the two texts, (dia) expressing 
instrumentality. 

V- MISCELLANEOUS TEXTS. 

13. Philippians ii, 5, 6, 7, 8. " Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with Gk>d, but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of man ; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself," &c. 

[a] The context refutes the idea that this passage was meant 
to teach that Jesus Christ was equal with God. For in the 
very next verse we read, " Wherefore God hath highly exalted 
him^ and given him a name which is above every other name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, &c. — and 
every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father." Has God highly exalted God, and given 
the Most High a name ? &c. 

[&] The phrase " thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God," would be without meaning if Christ was God— it would 
then be "thought it not robbery to be equal with himself." 

Neither should it be an example o{ humility surely, (which 
the apostle is here inculcating by Christ's example) not to 
think it robbery to be equal with God. 

[c] The true translation of the passage as admitted by 
learned Trinitarian writers is this : "Who being in the like- 
ness or image of God, did not violently endeavor after equality 
(or likeness) with God." Jesus Christ was in the world, the 
image of the invisible God — God's representative, the high- 
est honor created being could obtain — yet he did not think this 
high honor a thing to be violently contended for, but meekly 
bowed like a mere man to the cruelties and sufferings of the 
cross. He laid aside in his last hours the glories he had before 
manifested by mighty words and actions. He did not cling 
eagerly to his miraculous powers, but laid them aside. No 
attentive reader of the gospel, but must have been struck with 
this very feature in the closing scenes of the life of Jesus. All 
his outward glory departs — the inward, spiritual beauty of his 
character is heightened, but there. is no more display of mirac- 
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ulous energy over nature or men. To this, no doubt, the apos- 
tle alludes nere. 

14. Acts vii, 59. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ! 

[a] The word God is inserted by our English translators, as 
may be seen by its being in italics. 

[^] That Stephen, who saw his master standing in the open 
Heavens, should call upon him, was quite natural, but does not 
prove either that he is God, or that he is to be worshipped by 
those who do not enjoy such a vision. To ask a favor of a 
person whom we see, is not prayer. Prayer is the worship of 
the invisible. 

[c] That Jesus was not believed to be God by Stephen is 
evident from his own words, v. 56, where he says that he sees 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 

[d] Whether we are to pray to Christ or not, depends on 
his own commands. These appear explicit. (See Luke xi, 1, 
2. John iv, 23. Johnxxi,23.) 

15. Rev. i, 8. " I am alpha and omega, the beginning and 
the ending, saith the Lord, which is and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty." 

[a] That this is spoken by God, and not by Jesus Christ, 
appears from verse 4th and 5th, where John invokes grace from 
him " which is, and which was, and which is to come," " and 
from Jesus Christ," 

A few other verses, together with these, will be noticed in 
the following table. 

BCRIPTURE COMPARED WITH SCRIPTURE. 

•FEtNITAEIAN PBOOF TEXTS. BZPLAlinBD BT 8CB1PT0BB. 

lioiak iz, 6. Unto us a child is bora, I Cor. viii, 5, 6. For thongh there be 
unto us a son is given, and the govern- that are called GodSf whether in heaven 
ment shall be upon his shoulders, and or in earth, (as there be Gods many and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Lords many), but tons there is but one 
Counseller, the mighty God, the ever- God, the Faiher^ dec. 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
John XX, 28. My Lord and my God! John x, 35. He called them Gods, to 

whom the word of God came. 
John i, 1. In the beginning was the // Cor, v, 19. God was in Christ, 
word, and the word was with God, and reconciling the world unto himself, 
the word was God. John v, 19. The son can do nothing 

Verse 14. And the word was made of himself. 
" flesh and dwelt among us. John xiv, 10. The Father, that dwel- 

leth in me, he doeth the works. 

Verse 28. My Father is greater than I. 
John X, 30. I and my Father are one. John xvii, 21. That they all may be 

one, as thou Father art in me and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us. 
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Gen, i, 26. And God said, l/et us 
make man in our image, after our like- 
ness. 



am in a great strait, let us fall now into 
the hands of the Lord, (for his mercies 
are great), and let me not fall into the 
hand of man. 

Coloss. i, 19. For it pleased the Far 
ther that in him should all fullness dwell. 
Eph. iii, 19. That ye might be filled 
vntk aU the fvJdness of God. 

I Cor. XV, 27, 28. When he saith, dl 
cipality, and power, and might, and de- things are put under him, it is manifest 



Coloss. ii, 9. In him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

Eph. i, 21. Christ "far above all prin- 



mmion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come, and hath put all things 
under his feet.'' 



John viii, 68. Before Abraham was, 
I am. 



Philippians ii, 6. Thought it not rob- 
bing to be equal with God. 

IJohn V, 20. And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may know 
him that is true : and we are in him that 
is true, even in his son Jesus Christ. — 
This is the true God and eternal life. 



Acts XX, 28. To feed the church of ^ 
God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood. 

/ Tim. iil, 16. God manifest in the 
flesh. Justified by the spirit. 

I John V, 7. There are three that 
bear record in Heaven, the Father, the 
"Word and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one. 

Mom. ix, 5. Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all God, bles- 
sed forever more. Amen. 



tJuU he is excepted which did put all 
things under Mm. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the son also himself be subject to kim 
that did put all things under Aim, that 
God may be all in all. 

I Peter i, 20. Who verily wtiS foreor- 
dained before the foundation of the 
world. 

[mistranslation.] 

Mark X, 18. Why callest thou me 
good 1 there is none good but one, that 
IS God. 

[A similar form of expression in the 
following verse, shows that the phrase 
"true God" is referred back to the pre- 
vious antecedent] 

II John 7. Many deceivers are en- 
tered into the world, who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
This is a deceiver and an antichrist. 



Hebrews i, 8. To the son he saith, 
thy throne. Oh God, is forever and ever, 
a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom. 

John xiv, 9. He that hath seen me 
hath seen ^e Father, and how sayest 
thou then, sjiow us the Father 1 



Hiese three texts, by the admission of 
the most learned Trinitarian critics, are 
> perversions of the text, and prove noth- 
ing with respect to the trinity, or Deity 
of Christ. 

[mistranslated.] 

Christ came. God, over all, be bles- 
sed for evermore. Amen. 

John xvii, 1, 3. These words spake 
Jesus, and lifted up his eyes to Heaven 
and said. Father the hour is come-^ 
And this is life eternal, to know thee the 
ONLT TRUE GoD, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent. 

Verse 9. Therefore God, even thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness ahonie thy fellows. 

Verse 10. Believest thou not that I 
am in the Father and the Father in me, 
etc. 

Colossians i, 15. Who is the image 
of the irmsihle God the first born of 
every creature. 
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Colossians i, 16. Forby him were all Hebrews i, 2. God, who at sundry 
things created, that are in Heaven, and times and divers manners spake in time 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, past to the Fathers by the prophets; hath 
whether they be thrones or dominions, m these later days spoken to ns by his 
or principahties or powers, all things son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
were created by him. things, by whom also he made the world. 

[Those Unitarians who do not believe / Cor. viii, 6. To us there is but one 
in the preexistence of Christ, suppose a God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
spiritual creation to be here spoken of.] and we in him, and one Lord Jesus 

Christ by whom are all things and we by 

him. 

Rev, i, 8. I am alpha and omega, the Itev. i, 4, 6. Grace be unto you and 

beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, peace from him which is, and which was 

which is, and which was, and which is and which is to come, and from the sev- 

to come, the Almighty. en spirits which are before his throne, 

and from Jesus Christ, who is the faith- 
ful witness, &c. 



FOOT PRINTS ON THE SEA SHORE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "TWICE TOLD TALES." 

[Those of our friends who may not be acquainted with the wri- 
tmgs of this author, will do well to peruse this essay ; those who 
are, will do it without being asked. Since the days of " Elia," we 
have seen nothing to compare with it. It has all of Washington Ir- 
ving's delightful manner, with profounder meaning and a higher 
strain of sentiment.] 

It must be a spirit much unlike my own, which can keep 
itself in health and vigor without sometimes stealing from the 
sultry sunshine of the world, to plunge into the cool bath of 
solitude. At intervals, and not infrequent ones, the forest and 
the ocean summon me — one with the roar of its waves, the oth- 
er with the murmur of its boughs — forth from the haunts of 
men. But I must wander many a mile, ere I could stand be- 
neath the shadow of even one primeval tree, much less be lost 
among the multitude of hoary trunks, and hidden from earth 
and sky by the mystery of darksome foliage. Nothing is with- 
in my daily reach more like a forest than the acre or two of 
woodland near some suburban farm-house. When, therefore, 
the yearning for seclusion becomes a necessity within me, I am 
drawn to the sea-shore, which extends its line of rude rocks 
and seldom trodden sands, for leagues around our bay. Set- 
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ting forth, at my last ramble, on a September morning, I bound 
myself with a hermit's vow, to interchange no thoughts with 
man or woman, to share no social pleasure, but to derive all 
that day's enjoyment from shore, and sea, and sky, — ^from my^ 
soul's communion with these, and from fantasies, and recolj^gf 
tions, or anticipated realities. Surely here is enough to feed a 
human spirit for a single day. Farewell, then busy world ! — 
Till your evening lights shall shine along the street — till they 
gleam upon my sea-flushed face, as I tread homeward — ^free 
me from your ties, and let me be a peaceful outlaw. 

Highways and cross-paths are hastily traversed ; and, clam- 
bering down a crag, I find myself at the extremity of a long 
beach. How gladly does the spirit leap forth, and suddenly 
enlarge its sense of being to the full extent of the broad, blue, 
sunny deep ! A greeting and a homage to the Sea ! I descend 
over its margin, and dip my hand into the wave that meets me, 
and bathe my brow. That far-resounding roar is Ocean's voice 
of welcome. His salt breath brings a blessing along with it. 
Now let us pace together — the reader's fancy arm in arm with 
mine — this noble beach, which extends a mile or more from 
that craggy promontory to yonder rampart of broken rocks. 
In front, the sea ; in the rear, a precipitous bank, the grassy 
verge of which is breaking away, year after year, and flings 
down its tufts of verdure upon the barrenness below. The 
beach itself is a broad space of sand, brown and sparkling, with 
hardly any pebbles intermixed. . Near the water's edge there 
is a wet margin, which glistens brightly in the sunshine, and 
reflects objects like a mirror; and as we tread along the glis- 
tening border, a dry spot flashes around each footstep, but 
grows moist again, as we lift our feet. In some spots, the 
sand receives a complete impression of the sole — square toe 
and all; elsewhere, it is of such marble firmness, that we must 
stamp heavily to leave a print even of the iron-shod heel. — 
Along the whole of this extensive beach gambols the surf- 
wave; now it makes a feint of dashing onward in a fury, yet 
dies away with a meek murmur, and does but kiss the strand; 
now, after many such abortive efforts, it rears itself up in an 
unbroken line, heightening as it advances, without a speck of 
foam on its green crest. With how fierce a roar it flings itself 
forward, and rushes far up the beach ! 

As I threw my eyes along the edge of the surf, I remember 
that I was startled, as Robinson Crusoe might have been, by 
the sense that human life was within the magic circle of my 
solitude. Afar off* in the remote distance of the beach, appear- 
ing like sea-nymphs, or some airier things, such as might tread 

32 
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upon the feathery spray, was a group of girls. Hardly had I 
beheld them, when they passed into the shadow of the rocks 
and vanished. To comfort myself— for truly I would fain 
have gazed a while longer — I made acquaintance with a flock 
of beach-birds. The little citizens of the sea and air preceded 
me by about a stone's throw along the strand, seeking, I sup- 
pose, for food upon its margin. Yet, with a philosophy which 
mankind would do well to emulate, they drew a continual 
pleasure from their toil for a subsistence. The sea was each 
little bird's great playmate. They chased it downward as it 
swept back, and again ran up swiftly before the impending 
wave, which sometimes overtook them and bore them off their 
feet. But they floated as lightly as one of thdr own feathers 
on the breaking crest. In their airy flutterings, they seemed 
to rest on the evanescent spray. Their images, — long-legged 
little figures, with gray backs and snowy bosoms, — were seen 
as distinctly as the realities in the mirror of the glistening 
strand. As I advanced, they flew a score or two of yards, 
and, again alighting, recommenced their dalliance with the 
surf- wave; and thus they bore me company along the beach, 
the types of pleasant fantasies, till, at its extremity, they took 
wing over the ocean, and were gone. After forming a friend- 
ship with the little sutf-spirits, it is really worth a sigh, to find 
no memorial of them save their multitudinous track in the 
sands. 

When we have paced the length of the beach, it is pleasant, 
and not unprofitable, to retrace our steps, to recall the whole 
mood and occupation of the mind during the former passage. 
Our tracks, being all discernible, will guide us with an obser- 
ving consciousness through every unconscious wandering of 
thought and fancy. Here we followed the surf in its reflux, 
to pick up a shell which the sea seemed loth to relinquish. 
Here we found a sea-weed, with an immense brown leaf, and 
trailed it behind us by its long snake-like stalk. Here we 
seized a live horse-shoe by the tail, and counted the many 
claws of the queer monster. Here we dug into the sand for 
pebbles, and skipped them upon the surface of the water. — 
H^re we wet our feet while examining a jelly fish, which the 
waves, having just tossed it up, now sought to snatch away 
again. Here we trod along the brink of a fresh water brooklet, 
which flows across the beach, becoming shallower and more shal- 
low, till at last it sinks into the sand, and perishes in the effort 
to bear its little tribute to the main. Here some vagary appears 
to have bewildered us; for our tracks go round and round, and 
are confusedly intermingled, as if we had found a labyrinth 
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upon the level beach. And here, amid our idle pastime, we sat 
down upon almost the only ston^ that breaks the surface of the 
sandy and were lost in an unlooked for and overpoweringcon- 
ception of the majesty and awfulness of the great deep. Thus, 
by tracking our foot-prints in the sand, we track our own na- 
ture in its way ward course, and steal a glance upon it, when it 
never dreams of being observed. Such glances always make 
us wiser. 

This extensive beach affords room for another pleasant pas- 
time. With your staff, you may write verses — love verses if 
they please you best — ^and consecrate them with a woman's 
name. Here, too« may be inscribed thoughts, feelings, desires, 
warm outgushings from the heart's secret places, which vou 
would not pour upon the sand without the certainty that, 
almost ere the sky has looked upon them, the sea will wash 
them out. Stir not hence till the record be effaced. Now — 
for there is room enough on our canvass — draw huge* faces — 
huge as that of the Sphynx on Egyptian sands — ^and fit them 
with bodies of corresponding immensity, and legs which might 
stride half-way to yonder island. CMld's play becomes mag- 
nificent on so grand a scale. But after all, the most fascinating 
employment is simply to write your name in the sand. Draw 
the letters gigantic, so that two strides may barely measure 
them, and three for the long strokes! Cut deep, that the 
record may be be permanent! Statesmen, and warriors, and 
poets, have spent their strength in no better cause than this. 
Is it accomplished? Return then in an hour or two, and seek 
this mighty record of a name. The sea will have swept over 
it, even as time rolls its effacing waves over the names of 
statesmen, and warriors, and poets. Hark! the surf- wave 
laughs at you! 

Passing from the beach, I began to clamber over the crags, 
making my difficult way among the ruins of a rampart, shat- 
tered and broke by the assaults of a fierce enemy. The rocks 
rise in every variety of attitude; some of them have their feet 
in the foam, and are shagged half-way upward with sea- weed; 
some have been hollowed almost into caverns by the unwea- 
ried toil of the sea*, which can afford to spend centuries in 
wearing away a rock, or even polishing a pebble. One huge 
rock ascends in monumental shape, with a face like a giant's 
tombstone, en which the veins resemble inscriptions, but in an 
unknown tongue. We will fancy them the forgotten charac- 
ters of an antediluvian race; or else that nature's hand has 
here recorded a mystery, which, could I read her language, 
would make mankind the wiser and the happier. How many 
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a thing has troubled me with the same idea ! Pass on and leave 
it unexplained. Here is a narrow avenue, which might seem 
to have been hewn through the very heart of an enormous crag, 
affording passage for the rising sea to thunder back and forth, 
filling it with tumultuous foam, and then leaving its floor of 
black pebbles bare and glistening. Here was once an inter- 
srecting vein of softer stone, which the waves have gnawed 
away piecemeal, while the granite walls remain entire on either 
side. How sharply, and with what clamor, does the sea rake 
back the pebbles, as it momentarily withdraws into its own 
depths ! At intervals the floor of the chasm is left nearly dry ; 
but ^non, at the outlet, two or three great waves are seen 
struggling to get in at once ; two hit the walls athwart, while 
one rushes straight through, and all three thunder, as if with 
rage a¥d triumph. They heap the chasm with a snow-drift of 
foam aq^ spray. While watching this scene, I can never rid 
myself of the idea, that a monster, endowed with life and fierce 
energy, is striving to burst his way through the narrow pass. 
And what a contrast, to look through the stormy chasm, and 
catch a glimpse of the calm bright sea beyond ! 

Many interesting discoveries may be made among these 
broken clifTs. Once, for example, I found "a dead seal, which 
a recent tempest had tossed into a nook of the rocks, where his 
shaggy carcase lay rolled in a heap of eel-grass, as if the sea- 
monster sought to hide himself from my eye. Another time, 
a shark seemed on the point of leaping from the surf to swallow 
me ; nor did I, wholly without dread, approach near enough to 
ascertain that the man-eater had already met his own death from 
some fisherman in the bay. In the same ramble, I encountered 
a bird — a large gray bird, but whether a loon, or a wild goose, 
or the identical albatross of the Ancient Mariner, was beyond 
my ornithology to decide. It reposed so naturally on a bed 
of dry sea-weed, with its head beneath its wing, that I almost 
fancied it alive, and trod softly lest it should suddenly spread its 
wings skyward. But the sea-bird would soar among the 
clouds no more, nor ride upon its native waves ; so I drew 
near, and pulled out one of its mottled tail-feathers for a re- 
membrance. Another day, I discovered an immense bone, 
wedged into a chasm of the rocks ; it was at least ten feet long, 
curved like a scimetar, bejewelled with baniacles and small 
shell fish, and partly covered with a growth of sea- weed. Some 
leviathan of a former age had used this ponderous mass as a 
jaw bone* Curiosities of a minuter order may be observed in 
a deep reservoir, which is replenished with water at every tide, 
but becomes a lake among the crags, save when the sea is at 
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its height. At the bottom of this rocky basin grow marine 
plants, some of which tower high beneath the water, and cast 
a shadow in the sunshine. Small fishes dart to and fro, and 
hide themselves among the sea-weed ; there is also a solitary 
crab, who appears to lead the life of a hermit, communing with 
none of the other denizens of the place ; and likewise several 
five-fingers — for I know them by no other name than that 
which children give them. If your imagination be at all 
accustomed to such freaks, you may look down into the depths 
of this pool, and fancy it the mysterious depth of ocean. But 
where are the hulks and scattered timbers of sunken ships ? — 
where the treasures that old ocean hoards? — where the cor- 
roded cannon? — where the corpses and skeletons of seamen, 
who went down in storm and battle ? 

On the day of my last ramble, (it was a September day, yet 
as warm as summer,) what should I behold as I approached the 
above described basin, but three girls sitting on its margin, and 
— yes, it was veritably so — having their snowy feet in the 
sunny water! These, these are the warm realities of those 
three visionary shapes that flitted from me on the beach. 
Hark ! their merry voices, as they toss up the water with their 
feet ! They have not seen me. I must shrink behind this rock, 
and steal away again. 

In honest truth, vowed to solitude as I am, there is some- 
thing in this encounter that makes the heart flutter with a 
strangely pleasant sensation. I know these girls to be realities 
of flesh and blood, yet, glancing at them so briefly, they mingle 
like kindred creatures with the ideal beings of my mind. It 
is pleasant likewise, to gaze, down from some high crag, and 
watch a group of children, gathering pebbles and pearly shells, 
and playing with the surf, os with old ocean's heary head. Nor 
does it infringe upon my seclusion, to see yonder boat at anchor 
off" the shore, swinging dreamily to and fro, and rising and sink- 
ing with the alternate swell ; while the crew — four gentlemen 
in round-about jackets — are busy with their fishing lines. But, 
with an inward antipathy and a headlong flight, do I eschew 
the presence of any meditative stroller like myself, known by 
his pilgrim staff", his sauntering step, his shy demeanour, his 
observant yet abstracted eye. From such a man, as if ano- 
ther self had scared me, I scramble hastily over the rocks, and 
take refuge in a nook which many a secret hour has given me 
a right to call my own. 1 would do battle for it even with the 
churl that should produce the title-deeds. Have not my mu- 
sings melted into its rocky walls and sandy floor, and made 
them a portion of myself? 
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It is a recess in the line of cliffs, wnlled round by a rough, 
high precipice, which almost encircles and shuts in a little 
space of sand. In front the sea appears as between the pillars 
of a portal. In the rear the precipice is broken and intermixed 
with earth, which gives nourishment, not only to clinging and 
twining shrubs, but to trees, that gripe the rock with their 
naked roots, and seem to struggle hard for footing and for soil 
enough to live upon. These are fir trees ; but oaJks hang their 
heavy branches from above, and throw down acorns on the 
beach, and shed their withering foliage upon the waves. At 
this autumnal season the precipice is decorated with variegated 
splendor ; trailing wreaths of scarlet flaunt from the summit 
downward ; tufts of yellow flowering shrubs, and rose bushes, 
with their reddened leaves and glossy seed berries, sprout from 
each crevice ; at every glance I detect some new light or shade 
of beauty, all contrasting with the stern, gray rock. A rill of 
water trickles down the cliff and fills a little dstem near the 
base. I drain it atTi draught, and find it fresh and pure. This 
recess shall be my dining hall. And what the feast? A few 
biscuits, made savory by soaking them in sea water, a tuft of 
samphire gathered from the beach, and an apple for the dessert. 
By this time the little rill has filled its reservoir again ; and, as 
I quaff it, I thank God more heartily than for a civic banquet, 
that He gives me the healthful appetite to make a feast of bread 
and water. 

Dinner being over, I throw myself at length on the sand, 
and basking in the sunshine, let my mind disport itself at will. 
The walls of this my hermitage have no tongue to tell my 
follies, though I sometimes fancy that they have ears to hear 
Ihem, and a soul to sympathize. There is magic in this spot. 
Dreams haunt its precincts, and flit around me in broad sun- 
light, nor require that sleep shall blindfdd me to real objects, 
ere these be visible. Here I can frame a story of two lovers, 
and make their shadows live before me, and be mirrored in the 
tranquil water, as they tread along the sand, leaving no foot- 
prints. Here, should I will it, I can suifimon up a single shade, 
and be myself her lover. Yes, dreamer, but your lonely heart 
wjll be the colder for such fancies* Sometimes, too, the past 
comes back, and finds me here, and in her train come faces 
which were gladsome, when I knew them, yet seem not glad- 
some now. Would that my hiding place were lonelier, so that 
the past might not find me i Get ye all gone, old friends, and 
let me listen to the murmur of the sea, — a melancholy voice, 
but less sad than yours. Of what mysteries is it telling? Of 
sunken ships, and whereabouts they fee? Of islands afar and 
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undiscovered, whose tawny children are uncot^scious of other 
islands and of continents, and deem the stars of heaven their 
nearest neighbors ? Nothing of all this. What then ? Has it 
talked for so manv ages, and meant nothing all the while? No: 
for those ages fincf utterance in the sea's unchanging voice, and 
warn the listener to withdraw his interest from mortal vicissi- 
tudes, and let the infinite idea of eternity pervade his soul. 
This is wisdom ; and, therefore, will I spend the next half hour 
in shaping little boats of drift-wood, and launching them on 
voyages across the cove, with the feather of a sea-gull for a 
sail. If the voice of ages tell me true, this is as wise an occu- 
pation as to build ships of five hundred tons, and launch them 
forth upon the main, bound to " far Cathay." Yet, how would 
the merchant sneejr at me 1 

And, after all, can such philosophy be true? Methinks I 
could find a thousand arguments against it. Well, then, let 
yonder shaggy rock, mid-deep in the surf — see ! he is somewhat 
wrathful — he rages and roars and foams — let that tall rock be 
my antagonist, and let me exercise my oratory like him of 
Athens, who bandied words with an angry sea and got the 
victory. My maiden speech is a triumphant one; for the 
gentleman in sea-weed has nothing to offer in reply, save an 
immitigable roaring. His voice, indeed, will be heard a long 
while after mine is hushed. Once more I shout, and the cli£ 
reverberate the sound. Oh, what joy for a shy man to feel 
himself so solitary, that he may lift his voice to its highest 
pitch without hazard of a listener ! But, hush ! — be silent, my 
good friend! — ^whence comes that stifled laughter? It was 
musical, — but how should there be such music in my solitude? 
Looking upwards, I catch a glimpse of three faces, peeping 
from the summit of the cliff, like angels between me and their 
native sky. — Ah, fair girls, you may make yourselves merry 
at my eloquence, — but it was my turn to smile when I saw 
your white feet in the pool ! Let us keep each other's secrets. 

The sunshine has now passed from my hermitage, except a 
gleam upon the sand just where it meets the sea. A crowd of 
gloomy fantasies will come and haunt me, if I tarry longer here, 
in the darkening twilight of these grey rocks. This is a dis- 
mal place in some moods of the mind. Climb we, therefore, 
the precipice, and pause a moment on the brink, gazing down 
into that hollow chamber by the deep, where we have been, 
what few can be, sufiicient to our own pastime — yes, say the 
the word outright! — self-suflicient to our own happiness. — 
How lonesome looks the recess now, and dreary too, — ^like all 
other spots where happiness has been. There lies my shadow 
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in the departing sun-shine ^ith its head upon the sea. I will 
pelt it with pebbles. A hit ! a hit ! I clasp my hands in tri- 
umph, and see my shadow clapping its unreal hands, and claim- 
ing the triumph K>r itself. What a simpleton must I have been 
all day, since my own shadow makes a mock of my fooleries ! 
Homeward! homeward! It is time to hasten home. It is 
time ; it is time ; for as the sun sinks over the western wave, 
the sea grows melancholy, and the surf has a saddened tone. 
The distant sails appear astray, and not of earth, in their re- 
moteness amid the desolate waste. My spirit wanders forth 
afar, but finds no resting place, and comes shivering back. It 
is time that I were hence. But grudge me not the day that 
has been spent in seclusion, which yet was not solitude, since 
the great sea has been my companion, and the little sea-birds 
my friends, and the wind has 4old me his secrets, and airy 
shapes have flitted around me in my hermitage. Such com- 
panionship works an efiect upon a man'^s character, as if he had 
been admitted to the society of creatures that are not mortal. 
And when, at noontide, I tread the crowded streets, the influ- 
ence of this day will still be felt; so that I shall walk among 
men kindly and as a brother, with affection and sympathy, but 
yet shall not melt into the indistinguishable mass of human 
kind. I shall think my own thoughts, and feel my own emo- 
tions, and possess my individuality unviolated. But it is good, 
at the eve of such a day, to feel and know that there are men 
and women in the world. Th^t feeling and that knowledge 
are mine, at this moment; for, on the shore, far below me, the 
fishing party have landed from their skiff", and are cooking their 
scaly prey by a fire of drift-wood, kindled in the angle of two 
rude rocks. The three visionary girls are likewise there. In 
the deepening, twilight, while the surf is dashing near their 
hearth, the ruddy gleam of the fire throws a strange air of 
comfort over the wild cove, bestrewn as it is with pebbles and 
sea-weed, and exposed to the melancholy main. Moreover, 
as the smoke climbs up the precipice, it brings with it a savory 
smell from a pan of fried fish, and a black kettle of chowder, 
and reminds me that my dinner was nothing but bread and 
water, and a tuft of samphire, and an apple. Methinks the 
party might find room for another guest, at that flat rock 
which serves them for a table; and if spoons be scarce, I could 
pick up a clam-shell on the beach. They see me now ; and — 
the blessing of a hungry man upon him ! — one of them sends up 
a hospitable shout — hallo, Sir Solitary! come down and sup 
with us ! The ladies wave their handkerchiefs. Can I decline ? 
No; and be it owned, after all my solitary joys, that this is the 
sweetest moment of a day by the sea shore. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

In Lockhart's Life of Walter Scott, we have an interesting 
description of the closing hours of the life of this great and 
good man. For some weeks before his death his mind seemed 
utterly lost and exhausted — its silver cord loosed and its gold- 
en bowl broken. But one morning, just before his departure, 
he awoke in his perfect mind and called for his son-in-law. — 
" Lockhart,- ' said he, after intimating that this was probably 
the last opportunity he had to speak to him, " be a good man — 
be religious — be a good man. That only will give you satis- 
faction when you come to lie here." 

In the Sunday School in Northborough, Mass. was a child, 
a female, of twelve years of age. She possessed a lovely spirit, 
and was an obedient and docile pupil. In Providence, she was 
overtaken by a violent, short, and fatal disease. Her mind 
was in exercise to the last hour. She saw no terror in death, 
but looked for happiness beyond it from living with her savior. 
In some of her last moments she was visited by her young 
friends ; received them with a smile, and sent by them to her 
school mates this message, " Tell them from me, that if they 
would die happy they must be good." 

The mighty enchanter of the intellectual world, whose words 
used to be watched and waited for by tens of thousands, had 
no more precious legacy of wisdom to leave behind than this 
simple Sunday School scholar. How striking the fact, and 
what reflections does it suggest! The impartial love of the 
Most High, who, while He gives to some vast intellectual gifts, 
confers the most important truths on all who hear the gospel. 
So that the babe and suckling may say, " I have more under- 
standing than my teachers : for thy testimonies are my medi- 
tation." What an illustration also of the value of Sabbath 
Schools, by which the wisdom to which Scott clung in his 
dying hour, is imparted with equal strength to the spirit of an 
infant. What a lesson to us all, not to think so much as we 
do of new and striking views of truth, but to try instead to 
realize more the familiar, trite, ancient truths of piety and 
righteousness. The word is very nigh thee in thy mouth and 
thy heart, that thou mayst hear it and do it. By these, my 
son, be admonished — of making many books there is no end, 
and much study is weariness to the flesh. Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter, love God, and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man. 

33 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 

I'he most available charge now brought against Unitarians, 
and the one which is therefore most confidently urged is this, 
that they deny the atonement and trust to their own works 
for salvation. Tired as we are of confuting and denying, and 
often as the charge has been denied, we must still reiterate the 
same things. We do not reject the atonement, we do not rely 
upon our own merits. We believe that salvation, like every 
thing which we enjoy or hope for, is the free, undeserved gift 
of God. We believe also, that the life, the sufferings, and the 
death of Christ were indispensable and necessary for our sal- 
vation, and are the means through which alone we are saved. 
We have access to the Father through him, just as through the 
"door" we enter sthe temple. 

Our own works we regard not as meritorious in any sense, 
but only as the conditions on which salvation is freely given, 
without which, however, it will not and can not be given. 
The only kind of works which can have even this efficacy, are 
those which spring from that spiritual and humble state of 
mind, by which we are impelled to commit ourselves entirely 
to God's disposal, and which in the scripture is called Faith. 

Thus it is, therefore, that our belief stands: We are saved 
by that Faith which produces good works, through the atone- 
ment made by Jesus Christ. The word atonement means 
reconciliation, (see Rom. v, ii.) and the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is that doctrine which relates to the means of reconcilia- 
tion between God and man. The reconciliation to be effected 
may be considered mutual^ because, although the alienation is 
created only by man's offences, and is removed as soon as he is 
renewed in heart, yet, so long as he continues sinful, God can- 
not regard him with the same kind of love that he has for those 
who are obedient and good. God's holiness and hatred of sin 
alienate him from the impenitent, and therefore it may be said, 
in one sense, that he needs to be reconciled to the sinful ; but 
this form of expression is never used in the New Testament. 
There man is spoken of as needing the reconciliation ; God, as 
always ready to receive him. The only barrier between man 
and God consists in man's wickedness. 

There are many forms in which the doctrine of the atone- 
ment appears, several of which are unscriptural, and therefore 
more or less dishonorable to God, but against one of them only 
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do we contend with earnestness ; and that, because it repre- 
sents God in a liffht that makes it impossible for us to love him, 
depriving him of his paternal character, and of the attributes 
of mercy and goodness. The form to which we allude is prop- 
erly called the Calvinistic atonement, for it is Calvin's, not 
Christ's. It sets forth that God must be satisfied by the pay^ 
ment of an equivalent before he is able to remit the punishment 
due to the sins, committed previously to repentance and con- 
version ; and that the atonement of Christ consists in this, that 
he bore in himself the punishment which man deserves, so that 
the justice of God is satisfied, and he is able to receive us with- 
out exacting any further penalty. This doctrine we reject, 
with horror. For its confutation, we appeal to all the princi- 
ples of justice and goodness that we are capable of compre- 
hending, against which it is a palpable and gross outrage. W© 
appeal also to every passage in scripture which represents God 
as a Father; to all those which speak of him as kind and for- 
bearing and ready to forgive ; to all which represent salvation 
as a free gift and as a proof of God's love for us ; to the whole 
New Testament, which represents the atonement as the result 
of God's love for us, not as the exaction of his justice; and to 
such parables as thot of the prodigal son; (Luke xv, 11); that 
which immediately precedes it, in the same chapter; and that 
found in Matt, xviii, 21-35, where God is contrasted with the 
person who said, "pay me that thou owest." We feel that in 
opposing that doctrine, therefore, we are laboring to vindicate 
God's glory, to convert men to his love, to draw him near to 
us, and, in a word, to establish the truth as it is in Jesus. 

W. G. B* 



"THE LIGHT SHINING.'^ 

Holding the faith and cherishing the feelings expressed in 
the last article, we rejoice with a joy unspeakable to see how 
generally Christians are beginning to adopt them, and how 
many of all denominations unite with us in rejecting the Cal- 
vinistic atonement. This change is the beginning of a glorious 
day for the cause of Christ. In proof that our joy is not vain, 
we refer to two authorities, both of them of a character and 
standing that cannot be questioned. One of them is not very 
recent, that is to say, is three or four years old. We refer to 
the "C.irner Stone," by Jacob Abbott, a book which is famiU 
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iarly known to persons of almost all sects, and which is strongly 
approved of by the majority, except perhaps, of those who are 
professed theologians. He explains and illustrates a theory of 
atonement which entirely excludes the idea contended against 
above, and which is consistent with God's goodness and with 
the scripture. 

Let the following extracts be carefully read : 

"We have now accomplished the plan which we had marked out 
for this chapter, which was the exhibition of some of the principles 
upon which the pardon of sin can safely be bestowed. These 
principles are in substance as follows. The design of God in con- 
necting such severe and lasting sufferings with sin, is not resent- 
ment against the sinner, but a calm and benevolent interest in the 
general good. He wishes no one to suffer, and has accordingly 
provided a way by which he can accomplish more perfectly what 
would have been accomplished by the inflexible execution of the 
law. By this means, the way is open for our forgiveness, if we are 
penitent for our sins." 

Again, he speaks thus: "Christ came, in other words, not 
only to teach us duty and to set an example of its performance, 
but to suffer for us, and to make, by that suffering, a moral im^ 
pression on the great community of intelligent beings, which 
should go instead of our punishment, and render it safe that we 
should be forgiven." 

Observe that there is not a word about " satisfaction ren- 
dered" and the like. Christ suffered and died in order that the 
same moral impression might be produced as by the actual pun- 
ishment of the offender, that is, the strong impression of God's 
hatred of sin and of the necessity of holiness. Against such a 
statement we have not the least objection. 

Once more, see the same sentiments more fully expressed : 

" Let me explain precisely what I mean by this. Your con- 
science is uneasy, being burdened by the load of your past sins. 
Perhaps you do not distinctly fear punishment, but it is the sense 
of responsibility for sin, and an undefined dread of something that 
is yet to come, which really destroys your rest. Now why have 
you any thing to fear ? Why should God ever call you to account 
for those sins ? It must be either from personal resentment against 
you, or else because the welfare of his government requires the ex- 
ecution of his law upon you. There cannot be any thing like the 
former, you know. It must be the latter, if either. Now the balm 
for your wounded spirit is this, that the moral impression in respect 
to the nature and tendencies of sin, which is the only possible rea- 
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son God can have, for leaving you to suffer its penalties, is accom- 
plished far better by the life and death of his Son ; and if you are 
ifeady to abandon sin for the future, there is no reason whatever 
remaining, why you should be punished for the past. God never 
could have wished to punish you for the sake of doing *evil,' and 
all the 'good' which he could have accomplished by it, is already 
effected in another and a better way. Now believe this cordially. 
Give it full control in your heart. Come to God and ask forgive- 
ness on this ground. Trust to it fully. If you do, you will feel 
that the account for the past is closed and settled forever. You 
are free from all responsibility in regard to it. Ransomed by your 
Redeemer, the chains of doubt and fear and sin fall off, and you 
stand, free, and safe, and happy, a new creature, in Jesus Christ, — 
redeemed by his precious blood, and henceforth safe under his 
mighty protection." 

All this varies little, indeed not at all, from the statements 
that we make from our own pulpit. How difTerent is it from 
the atonement as set forth by strict Calvinists ! Now it is re- 
markable and indicates the happy change among those called 
Orthodox, that the common people hear Mr. Abbott gladly. — 
They " who sit on the seat of Moses" have indeed discovered 
the * heretical' tendency of the book, but the most practical and 
pious among the mass of believers are fully satisfied. This 
indicates improvement. " Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times ? " 

The other authority to which I refer as proving a change 
among Trinitarians, which amounts to an abandonment of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the atonement, is " a charge," recently 
delivered by Bishop Onderdonk to the clergy of his diocese, in 
Pennsylvania, a commendatory notice of which we find in the 
New York Churchman. In this charge we find an elaborate 
and very strong argument against " an equivalent atonement.'* 
We will let it speak for itself: 

" THE ATONEMENT OFFERED TO THE HOLINESS AND NOT TO THE 
JUSTICE OF GOD. 

" So far then as analogy may determine, it cannot be held that 
the sufferings of an innocent Savior in place of guilty men, were 
accepted as the payment of their debt. They were exacted by the 
sovereign power of the Majesty on high. And the motive which 
my argument suggests for requiring this atonement, was, that the 
divine holiness should be vindicated when the divine mercy grants 
pardon to the sinner ; it was, that mercy and truth might meet toge- 
ther, that righteousness and peace might embrace each other; there 
is mercy in God, but there are truth also, and righteousness, which 
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are another name for holiness. And while mercy pleads that the 
penitent sinner be not given to perdition, truth expostulates that the 
Holy One ought to maintain his moral perfection, for his own sake ; 
and also, for the sake of others, not relax his discountenance of sin. 
To pardon any being in whom the least sin remains, on the ground 
of his being good enough, would be to yield so far God's moral per- 
fection, and relax his discountenance of evil. Hence the penitent 
is forgiven, not in any degree on account of his imperfect goodness, 
but because the sufferings of Christ the Victim attest that God's 
moral perfection yields not, and that his discountenance of sin is not 
relaxed : so that those sufferings become the sole procuring cause of 
the penitent's pardon. Thus it is that mercy can act without con- 
tradicting truth, without infringing on holiness. And though we do 
not fully imderstand why God inflicts his abhorrence of evil on the 
person of a different being from those who have sinned, the doctrine, 
besides resembling in part certain providences of the innocent suf- 
fering for others, is not contrary to reason, as that doctrine is which 
compares sin to a pecuniary diebt, and would thus make the Re- 
deemer to have paid our ^loral debt. £xpiation and pa3anent are 
radically different : if they were not, one might pay beforehand for 
the privilege of offending. In the sacrifice of Christ, the divine 
purity and rectitude shows its infinite indignation against evil. On 
him who, having no sin of his own, agreed to represent our sins for 
this purpose, and who consented that for this great object the Lord 
should lay on him the iniquity of us all,— on Him is exercised the 
pure and awful indignation of a holiness perfect and repulsive of 
every stain. Strictly speaking, Christ does not undergo a penalty 
oiC punishment, for that is remitted; he suffers to attest that God is 
truly angry with sin, the anger being that of principle, not of pas- 
sion : and this holy anger, we may remark, has no relation to placa- 
bility ; for placability in a matter of principle, if the word has mean- 
ing with such a reference, is so much surrender of principle. This 
holy anger having had its course, the cross may be appealed to, as 
the proof that God has surrendered nothing of his moral perfection, 
in granting pardon to the sinner, when he repents, though in a degree 
he is a sinner still. 

THE DOCTRINE OF AN EQUIVALENT ATONEMENT LEADS EITHER TO 
ABSOLUTE ELECTION OR UNIVERSAL SALVATION. 

"On the principle that the same offence ought not to be twice 
punished, or the same debt twice paid, justice having no demand 
after being once satisfied, those for whom Christ bore the legal sen- 
tence cannot themselves be punished. If so, and if Christ " died 
for all," and bore the sentence for « the whole world," then all must 
escape punishment hereafter, and be saved. Or else, the elect only 
being saved, Christ was sentenced and made payment for none but 
them ; and then, of course, he did not " taste death for every man ;" 
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and there is but a step between this consequence and a decree of 
reprobation on all other human beings. Thus the doctrine that the 
atonement was addressed to the justice of God, in the popular sense, 
leads, unavoidably I think, either > to Universalism, or to absolute 
predestination, and so impugns those Scriptures which declare an 
everlasting punishment for the wicked, or those which affirm that' 
Christ was " the propitiation for the sins of the whole world." But 
no such consequences result from the theory that the atonement 
was addressed to the holiness of God. It is not a penalty endured 
for all, which cannot be again claimed from any ; or for a few only, 
making their safety unconditional, and leaving lall others without its 
benefit. But it is a transaction which, rendering the pardon of sin- 
ful men consistent with God's moral perfection, has procured a par- 
don for all sinners, which will be granted to all who accept it : while 
those who will not accept it, are not released, as if their debt was 
paid, or their penalty fulfilled, but are still subject to the indignation 
of that divine holiness which they obstinately continue to dishonor. 
The ransom is paid for all ; but those who prefer the bondage of sin 
remain captives. Thus we have a theory of the atonement which 
has no affinity whatever with either of the erroneous doctrines to 
which I have referred." 

We do not say that all the forms of expression in the above 
extract are such as we would prefer : for example, we do not 
know what is meant by** God's inflicting his abhorrence of 
evil" upon the person of an innocent being: and again he says, 
that ** Christ represents our sins," as if his death were a scenic 
representation. But we do not quarrel with phrases. The 
article amounts to the same as Mr. Abbott's statement, namely, 
that the efficacy of the atonement consists in the moral impres- 
sion produced, by which God's holiness is vindicated and his 
hatred of sin manifested ; and this is what we believe. 

And a fact of importance, in this connexion, is that this 
remodeled doctrine receives the hearty approbation of the 
leading Episcopal newspaper of the country. Yet it has not 
been long, since the writer of this notice was condemned by an 
Episcopal clergyman, because he rejected the very doctrine 
above denounced ! w. g. e. 
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OAKLAND RACES. 
[The following article is from the Louisville City Gazette.] 

Mr. Editor: — Now that the Oakland races are over, I 
wish, with your permission, to offer some remarks upon them 
which have suggested themselves to my mind. They may not 
be in accordance with your own views, or those of many of 
our citizens, yet I should like to have them considered before 
they are rejected. Without intending any disrespect to those 
gentlemen who have lent their aid and countenance to this 
exhibition, it is my deliberate conviction that it is a great injury 
to our city to have races reestablished at Oakland. These 
are among my reasons, 

1. Races bring to Louisville innumerable thieves and villians. 
I suppose more robberies and other crimes have been commit- 
ted during the past fortnight in our city, than in six months 
previously. In the small circle of my own acquaintances, 
three houses have Been entered and robbed within a week by 
plausible, gentlemanly looking, villains. Others I have heard 
of. The watchmen tell me that the streets swarm with them. 
If they would only confine their attention to those who patron- 
ize and encourage races, I should hope that it might be a lesson 
to such. But they are quite indiscriminate in their visits. It 
is well known that the ruffians and reprobates are in the habit 
of following the races from New-Orleans to Long Island. No 
doubt Louisville contributes her proportion to their support. 
Not long since in an Orleans paper, after a long list of house 
breakings, thefts, swindlings, and murders, the Editor remarked 
that these were owing to the races, which were just closing. 

Thinks I "a great advantage will our Oakland track be to 
Louisville, if these are the kind of fish it brings to us." 

2. The races bring to. Louisville gamblers to prey upon our 
young men. Gamblers seem somehow to be the necessary 
accompaniments of a race course. More than an hundred 
were probably last week in our city who gain their support 
by this elegant profession. They did not probably come here 
to prey upon one another. No — our young men are the game 
these blood suckers seek. Young men, many of them with- 
out parents near to advise them, some the only stay of widow- 
ed mothers, the pride of many a circle of affectionate hearts 
— these are to be ruined that the gambler may sport his dia-' 
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mond breast pin and fine clothes. Say not, they ought to 
protect themselves. Youth is ardent, inexperienced, easily 
led away by its own generous and noble impulses. It ought to 
be protected by the wiser and older portion of the community. 
Throw not temptations in its way, you who are a father, or 
beware lest you are preparing them for your own child. 

3. Races increase the amount of crime. If villains are 
brouglit together, it is natural that villany will be committed* 
Robbery, murder, outrages on property and person, drunken- 
ness, blasphemy, and licentiousness of all kinds are notoriously 
abundant at such places. A black man was killed last week 
at the race track. The last race beforejthis, a white man was 
killed. Such events are common and expected. 

4. Races encourage an open defiance of the laws of the 
land. By the laws of this state it is a penitentiary offence to 
keep a gambling house or table, or to play games for money at 
them. Yet, under the authority of the best men in our city, 
a large building is erected and let to gamblers, and filled with 
Faro tables. Roulette tables. Rouge- et Noir, &c. To what 
purpose do we pass laws, and our juries find indictments and 
our prosecuting officers make speeches, if they are to be thus 
openly defied by the gentry of the land? Are our Jaws only 
cob-webs to catch small flies and let large ones escape ? What 
is it but wholesale hypocrisy, to take the credit of being si 
most moral community by the purity of our statute-books, 
when our practice is the exact reverse ? Expunge your laws, 
or make your practices conform to them. You are teaching 
the community to despise that which ought to be ever sacred 
to their minds — the name of Law. 

If these evils do attend races, (and few would deny it,) how 
are they defended. It is said that they brifig money to the 
city, that they improve the breed of horses, that vicious men 
will be vicious whether there are races or not, that races can- 
not be put down if we would, that the people must have 
amusements. Let us consider briefly these excuses. 

I. They bring money to the city. Yes, and so it would 
bring money to the city were we to erect splendid gin palaces, 
gambling houses or brothels, and sell licenses to those who 
should keep them. The slave trade brought money to Old 
England and New England, and was defended on that ground. 
Who defends it now ? Piracy brought money to the West 
Indies, and piracy was also defended by those who thought 
money the pearl of all price. But should we sell our peace, 
our virtue, the tranquility of our city, the morals of our chil- 
dren, for money? The argument is too flimsy to bear looking at. 

34 
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2. RaceSf it is said, improve the breed of horses. And what 
if they did, if they degrade the breed of men. But I doubt 
the truth of this position. Some starthng and stubborn 
facts are on the other side. I never heard of races in Arabia, 
yet. the best horses and best blood in the world are there. The 
great racing stock of England and America came from the 
blood of the Godolphin Arabian. There are no races in New 
England, yet the New England horses are worth in this coun- 
try from fifty to a hundred per cent, more than southern 
horses. The horses for the plough, dray, saddle, stage, coach 
or gig, in New England would bring under the hammer far 
higher prices in racing sections of the country than their own 
horses. Racing only improves the breed of race horses. I 
was told in Virginia by the stage drivers that their best horses 
were brought from Vermont and New Hampshire. The Green 
mountain horses are the best in the country for symmetry, 
strength, fleetness, and endurance. Yet there is no racing in 
New England. Racing then is surely not essential to make 
good horses. 

3. It is said that wickedness will break out in some other way 
if there are no races. But because there will be always wick- 
edness, shall we increase it and encourage it ? And to bring 
villains together, and to bring their victims to them, and pro- 
duce all the temptations and excitements to sin, it appears to 
me is likely to increase it. On this principle what vice would 
ever be reformed, what effort ever made to improve the world? 

4. Racin^g cannot be put down. This is a mistake. Here, 
at least, it is struggling to sustain itself. It appeals to a philan- 
thropic community to encourage it. It is a suppliant to the 
fair sex for their support. It begs for newspaper puffs and 
paragraphs. It appoints committees to in\dte ladies to smile 
upon its patriotic efforts. For several years, with a few excep- 
tions, there has been but little interest felt in races here. The 
community are evidently indifferent to the amusement. I un- 
derstand that with all the efforts lately made, those interested 
in its success were disappointed. No such crowds attended 
as they had hoped for. A little influence now, exerted one 
way or the other, may decide whether we shall have races 
here or not. I ask those who have influence to consider well 
how they exert it. I ask fathers and mothers to consider what 
they are doing in upholding what is an evident source of sin 
and evil. I ask wives to consider whether they will lead their 
husbands, as it were, to the gaming table. There is retribu- 
tion even in this world for those who encourage evil. 

5. The people must have amusement. But are there no inno- 
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cent amusements? Better have no amusements than what aro 
connected with such evils as I have enumerated. But I object 
to such amusements as racing that they prevent better amuse- 
ments. They destroy the taste for purer, calmer, home pleas- 
ures. Domestic felicity flees before them. He who has tasted 
the cup of their strong excitements, cannot enjoy the prattle 
of his child, nor the smiles of his wife, the walk at sunset, the 
social circle, the book, the garden, music, painting, poetry. — 
These stimulants stupify the nerves and destroy their sensibil- 
ity for the purer pleasures. 

Mr. Editor, I may be mistaken in what I have written ; if 
so, I should like to be corrected. At least the subject may be 
discussed; and if races can be defended, let them be so. By 
inserting this communication, therefore, you will show your 
usual independence, and also oblige 

A FELLOW CITIZEN. 
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« FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY/' 

Hark ! The spirit's voice I hear, 

Whisperinfif on the midnight air ; 
Wilt thou hear what it doth say ? 

Then drive all wicked thoughts away ; 
For spirit's voice or fairy's word 

May not by sinful heart be heard : 
The chaste and pure alone can hear 

That whisper in the silent air. 

" Brother spirit ! cease to roam ! 

Earth is not the spirit's home ! 
Come, rise with me to Heaven above, 

On spirit's wings, the wings of love. 
Faith may cleanse, and hope may cheer ; 

To God's own home they bring us near ; 
But would'st thou dwell with him on high ? 

Fill, fill thy heart with charity ! " 

R. T. D. 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

PART SECOND. 
SECnOIf THIKD. CHARACTER OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 

Who then is fit to become a professed Christian ? When 
shall one consider himself competent to become a member 
of the church of Christ ? What state of mind and heart, of 
b€flief and of character is requisite before any shall join them- 
selves to the visible church of God below ? 

We shall endeavor to reply to these questions which perplex 
the consciences of many, plainly and scripturally. We believe 
the answer simple. All ought to become confessedly and 
openly Christians, who believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and who desire sincerely to become his true disciples. 

In most churches of the present time long creeds and minute 
confessions are demanded of the disciple who comes forward to 
unite with the church. But in the liible the only confession 
ever required is this, " that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God." 

And again it is declared in very many places that belief in 
this is sufficient, so far as belief gpes, for salvation. As a proof 
of these propositions we refer to the case of Philip and the 
eunuch, of Paul and the jailor, to Peter's first confession — 
contained in the following passages of Scripture. Acts viii, 37: 
xvi, 30. Matt, xvi, 16. I John iv, 15: v, 1, 5. 

As regards the belief therefore, this simple confession is the 
sum. As simple is the Scripture demand upon the heart. It 
is not said, only the innocent, only the virtuous, only the pious, 
only those who have succeeded in conquering their besetting 
sins and gaining self command and self control, shall become 
members of Christ's church. It is not said, only the moral, 
only the pure, only the holy, shall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven. For Christ came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance. And no matter how great the extent and power 
of transgression, so that one is earnestly desirous to be rid of 
it, he is a proper person to become a follower of Jesus. 

Neither is it declared in the Bible that those only shall be 
received by the Savior into his flock who have been miracu- 
lously and wonderfully converted, and whose hearts have been 
filled with piety and love to God. It is not said only the reli- 
gious shall be admitted. For still the rule applies " Those who 
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are whole need not a physician, but those who are sick." If 
one then has no religion or piety, if they do indeed desire to 
have their hearts made right toward God, and to be filled with 
all spiritual influences — if they wish to be pious and religious, 
and be filled with a spirit of prayer — then they should at once 
join the company of Christ's friends and followers. 

How simple then is the description of the state of mind and 
heart which should bring one to Jesus. "I feel that I am in 
need of pardon, help and succour. I desire to be made better. 
I believe that Jesus is able to help me, that he was sent by God 
to save me, that he is the Christ of God." 

SBCTION FOURTH. MODE OF ADMISSION INTO THE CHURCH. 

The mode to be Scriptural must be simple. The person 
wishing to join the church should signify the same to the 
church through the Pastor. The Pastor ought then by con* 
versation to learn the views and sentiments of the applicant 
for admission, and communicate them to the c*hurch at some 
meeting of the same. The sentiments of the church should 
then be taken and communicated by the Pastor to the appli- 
cant. Then on the Sabbath of the Sacrament, if convenient, 
before the administration of the ordinance, some such declara- 
tion as the following, on the part of the applicant and the 
church, shall be read by the Pastor — the applicant giving 
assent by standing. 

DECLARATION OF FAITH AND PURPOSE. 

"My Friend and Brother, (or Sister or Brethren) you present 
yourselves here, having expressed a wish to unite with this 
body of Christians and become one of this family of believers. 
I ask, therefore, in the presence of God our Father and of this 
assembly. 

Are you convinced of your sinfulness, are you conscious of 
your weakness, and is it your heart's desire and fervent wish 
to be savedt from the power of sin, and to be made holy, pure 
and spiritual ? 

Do you wish to love God with all your heart and your 
neighbour as yourself, to keep the commandments and enter 
into spiritual life ? 

And do you believe that Jesus is the Christ, sent by God for 
this purpose, to save you and all from the power of sin, and 
that he is able to save to the uttermost all who come to God 
through him ? In this faith, do you desire to become one of his 
church and a partaker in all its promises and privileges ? 
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We then receive you gladly into our number — we welcome 
you to the communion of Christian hearts — we solemnly pro- 
mise and engage to act toward yoU the part of true friends and 
brethren, to sympathise in your efforts after improvement, and 
as far as we are able to bear your burdens and fulfil the law of 
love toward you by our counsels and prayers, and the diligent 
use of all ordinances. And may God our Father grant that this 
union formed on earth may be perfected and hallowed in Hea- 
ven, and tend to fit us all for the fellowship of the Saints in 
Light." 

It is however to be understood, that the entire form and 
manner of admission into a church depends on each separate 
church to determine for itself. The nearer however to the 
Scriptural mode the better. 

Finally we will say a few words on the government of the 
church. We think it can be proved that God has not enjoined 
in his word any fixed and immutable order of government, or 
orders in the ministry. This he has left to depend upon the 
varying wants and circumstances of the times. The broad 
and generous liberty of the Christian System has made the 
outward form of the church not rigid but pliable, not petrified 
into one eternal shape but yielding to the needs of an ever- 
changing world. " There are diversities of administration but 
the same Lord." We do not deny that even the Papal or abso- 
lute form of government may be expedient in certain condi- 
tions of the church, just as an absolute monarjchy may be the 
best form of secular government in certain states of the people. 
Neither do we deny that the Episcopal or Oligarchal form of 
government may be often a very expedient mode of govern- 
ment, and suited to the wants of a large class of minds. So 
abo is the Presbyterian form of government, in which a num- 
ber of churches are united together and governed by judicial 
assemblies. But for ourselves, we, for many reasons, prefer 
the Independent or Congregational form — in which each 
church stands wholly distinct and independent, choosing its 
own opinions, and not compelled to receive a creed at the com- 
mand of other churches. By this mode the greatest freedom 
of mind in the pursuit of truth is guaranteed to each member, 
and the church is free to adopt any rules or modes of proceed- 
ing for its own good which suits its own peculiar circum- 
stances. 

But while we disclaim the authority of all other churches, 
and profess to have no other head than Christ, we feel bound 
to cultivate friendly and sympathetic relations with all other 
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churches. We join tbem ia mutual councils for advice, and 
the discussion of questions of genera] or private interest. 

And while we adopt this free and liberal mode of union, we 
do not underrate the absolute necessity oi some kind of union. 
We believe that it will not do to leave religion to spread itself 
among mankind as a mere general principle. Jesus Christ not 
only taught Christianity, but founded a church. As has been 
well observed by a popular writer — " the union — the regular 
organization of the disciples of Christ, is an essential part of 
the plain of Christianity. To make each individual Christian 
isolated and solitary in a world like this, would be almost like 
disbanding an army on the field of battle. It is not therefore 
the necessity of an organization itself, but the precise form and 
nnethod in which the organization is effected, that we are prone 
to over estimate. While the latter, the form and mode, has 
been continually fluctuating from the days of Abraham to the 
present hour; the former, the necessity of organized union 
itself, has remained, during all centuriesj unch,anged, and 
must remain fixed and unalterable as long as human nature 
continues as it is."* 
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HYMN. 

Written for the Installation of the Rev. Mr. Briggs of Hymonth, as colleague to 
the Rev. Dr. Kendall. 

God of love to thee we bend — 

Fervently to thee we pray — 
Bless our partner and our friend 

Who is joined with us to-day. 
Let thy grace his heart sustain, 

With thy might his soul embue — 
May his doctrine drop like rain, 

And his speech distil as dew. 

Give him boldness, to declare 

Allihe counsel of the Lord-^ 
Patience, every cross to bear — 

Strength, to wield the Spirit's sword — 

* Jacob Abbott. 
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O'er the world triumphantly 

May he still his course pursue — 

From its bondage dare be free — 
Spurn its frowns, its flatteries too. 

Sternly may he sin reprove — 

Gently ^wipe repentant tears — 
Kindle icy hearts with love — 

Calm the good man's dying fears. 
In the storm and shine of life 

May he our exemplar be — 
Till o'erpast its toil and strife 

He shall come to dwell with Thee. 

Let thy choicest gifts descend 

On thine elder servant, Lord — 
Be thou still his constant friend 

His exceeding great reward. 
May his yet remaining years 

Pass serene and cloudless by — 
Undisturbed by pain or fears — 

Spent in sweet tranquility. 

Bless him for his life of peace — 
Bless him for his works of love— 

And when earthly labors cease 
Take him to thyself above; 

There may flo<^ and pastors meet- 
There, around thy bhssful throne, 

All in nobler strains repeat 
Songs of praise to thee alone. 

A. c. s. 
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THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

He who descends the Ohio for the first time, then reah'zes 
a fair dream of his youth. Images crowd upon his mind of 
the romantic and religious fathers who sought to carry the 
faith of the cross to the rude and savage inhabitants of the 
Western valley — and as he rapidly passes the shores even now 
lovely, he admires the confiding faith with which they em> 
barked in rude craft upon the down rolling waters, bearing 
them, they knew not whither. And yet too there was some- 
thing quite inviting in the beauty of the clear current and 
pebbly shores — the tall trees bending graciously and almost 
intelligently over the stream and realizing in their fair propor- 
tions that here they have found a perfect development. To 
an inhabitant of the New England coast, whose eye is accus- 
tomed to trees stunted by the east winds and never reaching 
a graceful growth, even through a century of slow pushing 
and struggling, these trees of the Ohio have a foreign and 
aristocratic grace. We look back and wonder where we have 
ever seen such trees, was it inour dreams? Or, was it perhaps, 
in engravings from pictures of Gaspar and Claude? Here tall 
trees look young, and old trees retain their fair proportions 
while they assume a venerable dignity and more majestic 
beauty. 

Trees, like children, are every where beautiful, and like chil- 
dren are most so when they have unfolded in a genial atmos- 
phere, surrounded by kind influences. The elm, the pride of 
New England, is scarce seen here. But the beech> the tulip 
and cotton wood, shake their blossoms into the bosom of the 
Ohio, and send their floating fragrance down for many a milej 

Pittsburg too is like an old friend, for was it not a problem 
of our school days, to be solved and mastered only by much 
hard study, " what two rivers meet at Pittsburg and form the 
Ohio?" And then how did the art of the questioner vary it, 
** At what place do the Alleghany and Monongahela meet, and 
what river do they form ?" This being happily made out by 
the aid of our maps, did we not look with a pleased eye on 
the curious natural diagram there represented and wonder how 
it came to pass that such was the origin of the mighty Ohio— 
and then beyond this Pittsburg, all was a terra incognita. Per- 
haps some cousin or uncle had ventured even beyond this point 
and settled in Ohio or Kentucky. But if so they had taken 

35 
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leave of all their kindred at home, who never more looked for 
their return, but contentedly made up their minds that from 
so wild and distant a country poor cousin George or uncle Jo 
could never return. But now a merchant from Kentucky 
will visit Boston twice a year, and not lose much time by it. 

A great charm of rivers is their distinctness of character. 
The Ohio for example is as different from the Mississippi, as it 
is from the Hudson. It is fairly entitled to the sobriquet, 
affixed to it by the aforementioned fathers, of " La belle 
Riviere." It is, unquestionably, a fair river. It is not bold, 
it is not timid, tame, nor sluggish, it is not rapid, it is not furi- 
ous, it is not the most picturesque of rivers, but it is beautiful, 
majestic, tranquil and in one word, fair. The shores are 
rather low, and rise gracefully from the embrace of the waters 
to a level about ten feet above the wave, which sustains a 
growth of enormous trees just sufficiently numerous to form a 
beautiful screen between the river and the inland hills. These 
trees are old and majestic, yet slender in their proportions, so 
that at first they appear by no means so large as they really 
are. Descending the river in a rapid steamboat this screen of 
trees seems the only thing that moves — the hills behind appear 
fixed, and the trees therefore acquire a sort of animate charac- 
ter, which added to their extraordinary beauty, gives them 
almost a spiritual grace, and affects the mind of the traveler 
with strange yet familiar emotions. A very original wiiter of 
our own day, speaking of the effect of nature on the mind, 
particularly when alone in the wilderness and undisturbed by 
social influences, says, "The waving of the boughs in the storm 
is new to me, and old. It takes me by surprise, and yet is not 
unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher thought or better 
emotion coming over me, when I deemed I was thinking justly 
or doing right." And so it is in passing through this newly 
opened raradise, we feel a new pleasure struggling with old 
emotions. The gliding trees — the rolling tide, and the forest 
crowned hills ever opening a new amphitheatre before us, affect 
us with a quite fresh feeling. Thoughts of the virgin world 
come over us — was it fairer than this? "The perfect earth by 
Adam trod" — could it have been of a more inviting freshness 
and beauty ? At any rate our sense of perfectness goes not 
beyond it. Our hearts expand towards God spontaneously, 
for here is his word distinctly heard — here serene and loving 
are the skies and the atmosphere — here deep peace dwells, — 
yet is human life to be found every where along these plains, 
and among these hills — lonely but indcistrious and full of hope 
and strength. 
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But when we reach the mouth of the Ohio and enter the 
Mississippi, we find ourselves in a new scene — we might think 
that the earth was here in a forming state, for the soil, so soft, 
and easily washed away, looks along the river bank like a canal 
newly cut with the spade. Vegetation too is more rank than 
beautiful, and islands of cotton wood are every where forming 
looking like beds of vegetables in a garden — some two or three 
feet high, and some ten or fifteen. Objects are not yet, it 
would seem, moulded into a finished beauty. Here is a long 
stretch of muddy shore, there a monstrous bluff, but every 
where a want of that harmonious folding together which gra- 
tifies the eye in other districts of country. Is it too presuming 
in us to criticise nature? But we object to nothing that she 
has done, we only wish to study and discriminate. Nature 
is various — nay, she is variety itself. She is no mannerist, 
and she is not a Carlo Dolci nor yet a Michel Angelo, that 
you can detect the same character in every thing she does. 
Here is force, there softness — here a melancholy and savage 
grandeur, there a soothing amenity — here blank desolation, 
and there rich finished beauty. 

The general effect upon the mind left by a voyage on the 
lower Mississippi, is that of desolation and dreariness. The 
eye rests on no solid hills, nor high plains with peaceful look- 
ing villages. There is an air of uncertainty about the soil 
quite uninviting, and the turbid waters of the river are revolt- 
ing to behold. It is as muddy as any well stirred duck pond 
from the Missouri mouth downwards, and where it mingles 
with the Ohio the surface of the river looks like a monstrous 
sheet of marbled paper. Passing upward the same effect is 
observed at the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri. 
This last well deserved its name of Mad River, which it held 
from its Indian sponsors, as one involuntarily acknowledges 
on seeing it burst furiously in upon the clear and beautiful 
Mississippi with its turbid wave. The upper Mississippi is 
said to be of a most enchanting grandeur of character, and 
the bluffs that break its shore below St. Louis, give token of a 
coming change in the scenery as we ascend. Further up we 
are told of Lake Pepin whose shores are enriched with pebbles 
of agate, porphyry, and camelian, and other unusual and 
fancy rousing features — but one might ramble on in this way 
forever on paper. Would that it were as much within our 
power to make the actual voyage as far at least as the Falls of 
St. Anthony. z. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



1. Carlyys French Revolution. 

One of the most striking features in this remarkable book, i» 
the entire abandonment of the old historical attitude. Past 
historians have seemed to consider themselves as judges who 
were to decide upon the conduct of kings and nations. They 
therefore sought to free themselves from all feelings of sym- 
pathy with either party. They looked with cold judgment, 
devoid of feeling, upon all the occurrences which they naF- 
rated. Carlyle, on the other hand, does not judge, but like a 
poet, sings the history of those fearful times. His object is 
neither to approve nor disapprove, but to show things as they 
were. Hence, he makes it a point to sympathize with the 
feelings of all parties, so as to be able to understand them. 
He carries his readers into the midst, not only of the actions, 
but of the feelings and motives of men. We are now among 
the party of the king, sharing their hopes and fears; and now we 
are shuddering with the people at the supposed machinations 
of Pitt and "those aristocrats." Now we step into the hall of 
the National Assembly, and are earnestly engaged in making 
a golden constitution which shall make every thing right. 
Then we share the feelings of Charlotte Corday, and ride with 
her in silent thought, to Paris. For several chapters we are 
accompanying the King in his flight to Varennes, and tremble 
with breathless interest at every accident which delays his 
progress. We are even forced to sympathize with RobespieiTe 
and Murat, and feel that even in those corrupted bosoms and 
perverted souls there were human hearts. Thus, by bringing us 
into close contact with each part of the dramatis personce, he 
makes the history speak its own moral, enunciate its own 
philosophy, teach its own lesson. 

To accomplish this purpose of bringing us into actual con- 
tact with the events and persons, to make us feel their very 
breath on our cheeks, and the beating of their tumultuous 
hearts by our sides, he sets at defiance the dignity and gravity 
of the historic style. Not formal ponderous narration, hot 
regularly flowing sentences, but quick irony, metaphor, apos- 
trophe, exclamation, make up this picturesque style. Ever 
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and anon, like the chorus in an old tragedy, or like a touching 
melody, the most exquisite strains of prose-poetry come falling 
sweetly in. 

We should like very well to write a full length criticism of 
this book, but are too near the end of our number even to hint 
at half the things which might be said of it. We will just add 
therefore, to what we have said, the following amusing dia- 
logue sent us by a friend, which expresses some of the various 
criticisms which this original book has given rise to. 

FAMILY CRITICISMS. 

Crrandmama — {taking off her spectacles^) — What an ill writ- 
ten book ! Very badly written, I think — full of strange, out- 
of-the-way words, such as one never sees in other books. 

Cousin John. — Why Grandmother ! Do you know that is 
the most admired of modern styles ? 

Uncle Green. — Is it, indeed ? It is a very singular style — ^I 
don't know what to make of it — I believe you must put on 
your witchcraft wings to follow that writer. 

Cousin Mary. — What ! Is it the French Revolution ? Is 
it Mr* Carlyle that you are taking so about. Uncle Green ? 

Uncle Green. — Well my dear, and why not? If it is a 
History of the French Revolution, why does it not tell the 
facts as they occurred, and not merely hint at them in so dark 
and mysterious a way. I think the subscribers will be much 
disappointed to get such a jumble for a history. Conceive 
now, of a matter of fact man like Colonel White, who sub- 
scribed for this book, thinking to add a solid standard work to 
his library. He will not know on what shelf to put it. It 
can never stand by the side of Hume and Gibbon. I fear it 
will be considered a take-in, by some persons. 

Cousin John. — Why Uncle ! If people, want facts I am 
sure here are enough of them. I never saw a history so full 
of facts in my life. Let us take a page and count them. It is 
the very book for a practical man of facts, who has them all 
at his fingers' ends, and can understand the allusions. For 
him alone it is written I think. 

Uncle Green. — But what a style — I should think it was 
written by one of the men of Babel about the time of the con- 
fusion of tongues. I assure you I find it very various and 
extremely perplexing, and yet there is a captivation about it, 
a charm that surprises me. I read three or four pages, and 
get thoroughly vexed, and throw aside the book, feeling as if I 
had been dragging through the Revolution itself, a weary, 
disgusted, and unwilling actor. Then, what I have been 
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reading settles itself in my mind in clear strong shapes and it 
is like seeing these events with-their causes and effects in an- 
gelic vision, and an appetite awakens in me for some more of 
it. I believe it is the excitement it gives to my own imagina- 
tion that attracts me back to it. The French Revolution is at 
last becoming clear to me — a thing to be studied and under- 
stood, and not avoided as before with a thrill of disgust and 
horror. How evidently it appears in this work that the un- 
feeling despotism of the men in power caused all that of which 
they found so good reason to complain afterwards. Society 
will work under a strong pressure, but no despot can calculate 
its exact power of endurance, and to him its expansive and 
explosive force seems wholly unknown. And how the noble 
characters of a few great spirits shine out like stars through 
struggling thunder clouds at night, the deep souled immortal 
nature visibly radiant, as it never is in sunshine and high noon 
prosperity. But I have one quarrel with our author, and have 
to bring a serious charge against him, inasmuch as he con- 
stantly undervalues Lamyette, and sneers at him as the Hero 
and Perfect Character; when even through his own narration 
of these events the conduct of Lafayette wins our love and 
admiration. Ever at that point in the struggle where right 
and wrong meet, with faith unwavering, with hope un- 
quenched he acted out the true hearted republican as no other 
man did or could, and not fiery Mirabeau himself was so faith- 
ful to the people's true rights and highest interests. This is 
a feature that I much dislike in this history. 

Grandmama. — Does he talk against Lafayette ? The man's 
a fool. 



2. Poetry of Travelling in the United States, By Caroline 
Oilman* 

Mrs. GiLMAN is one of the best female writers in this country. 
" The Southern Rose," which she edits at Charleston, S. C, 
is a beautiful little work. We will give a specimen from the 
volume, the title of which is given above. It describes a scene 
in the Sailor's Chapel, under the charge of the pious and elo- 
quent Taylor, in the city of Boston. Taylor is a Methodist, 
but he fraternizes with all sects. Unitarians preach in his pul- 
pit, he in theirs — they come to hear him and lend a most 
efficient aid to support his chapel. One of the Unitarian 
Missionaries, our friend Rob. C. Waterston, has superintended 
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his Sabbath School for years, the teachers of which are of all 
sects. 

THE BETHEL CHURCH. 
"I found myself at the very antipodes of the calm and spiritual 
repose of the Swendenborg chapel, as I followed the crowd to the 
Bethel Church. It was not without its interest to me that this edi- 
fice stands on the spot where I was born. 

" When I entered the building, Mr. Taylor, the pastor, whose 
reputation for eloquence is so widely extended, was walking about 
the pulpit in great anxiety and concern, arising from the fear that 
the seamen would be crowded from their seats. Leaning over, he 
stretched out his hand, and called out, with a loud and earnest 
voice — 

" *Don't stir, my brethren ! not a seaman must go out.' 
*' The occasion was one of peculiar solemnity. A service of 
communion plate had been presented, and this was the first oppor- 
tunity for appropriating it. Having heard Methodist preaching 
frequently at the south, in its most fervid tone, I was probably not 
so much impressed by the sermon as a Bostonian would have been. 
Mr. Taylor's changes, like those of his denomination generally, 
were rapid, varying from the boldest rhetorical flights, to the most 
common-place expressions. The sermon being over, he descended 
to the altar, and called two individuals to the rite of baptism. One 
was a middle-aged seaman, the other a little girl of five years age, 
led by her mother. He had not proceeded far, before I saw and 
felt the power of his natural eloquence ; his audience were soon in 
tears. He grasped the hand of the seaman, and welcomed him as 
one who, from sailing on stormy seas, had reached a safe harbor. 
After the usual invocation and form of baptism, he again took his 
hand, and smiling on him kindly, said, *God's baptism be on thee, 
my brother ; go in peace.' Then turning to the woman, he ex- 
claimed," 

" *And the widow did not come alone ; no, she did not come 
alone, she brought her baby with her.' 

"He took the wondering but passive little girl in his arms, and 
raised her so that we could all see her. After the silence of a mo- 
ment he said, 

" *Look at the sweet lamb ! Her mother has brought her to 
Christ's fold!' 

" There was another pause ; he touched her forehead with the 
baptismal element, pronounced tha invocation to the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, and saying solemnly, *A baptism from heaven be 
on thee, my pretty dove,' kissed her flushed cheek tenderly, and 
placed her by her mother's side. 

"The congregation were then invited to kneel at the altar, and 
partake the communion. The seamen went first, file after file,- 
pressing respectfully on, while their pastor addressed to each words 
of caution and encouragement. 
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" 'Brother, beware, take heed,' he said to one whose face bore 
marks of worldly cheer, *the tempter is ever ready.' And to one 
who looked dejected, he said soothingly, 'Come to the Lord, my 
brother ; the yoke of Jesus is easy, lay your cares on him.' 

"When the seamen communicants had all visited the altar, others 
followed, and as circle after circle knelt around, the good man was 
often obliged to pause in his addresses. Weeping and agitated, he 
walked the chancel, exclaiming with broken sobs, 

" 'This is the happiest day of my life. Oh my God, the happiest 
day that I have sefen since I was bom ! ' 

"I went with the rest, and there, on the spot where God gave me 
being, dedicated to him anew my faculties and hopes, and asked his 
blessing on the homeward path upon which I shall enter on the 
morrow. " 



3. The Principles and Results of the Ministry at Large, in 
Boston, By Joseph Tuckerman, 

This book, which we see advertised in the Eastern papers, 
we have not yet received, but wait for it with impatience. It 
must be a very important work. The following anecdote 
will show the spirit of the book, the spirit of the man, and the 
spirit of the work in which he is engaged. The editor of the 
Register says that this book conclusively proves, that the 
doctrines which men have set up as essential are utterly useless 
as regards the great practical work which Christianity is to 
do ; and that the great instrument to convert the heart is the 
simple, sublime, but overlooked doctrine, that God is a Father 
of Love. 

" Of the connection of the filial sentiment in the human heart with 
God, and of the power which it may exert there in redeeming from 
sin, even in circumstances apparently most adverse to all hope of 
moral recovery, I will adduce an example which fell under my own 
observation. The case is an extreme one. But I have no doubt 
that even many not dissimilar cases might be adduced. 

" Early in the year 1827, as I was one morning on my way to the 
north part of this city, my attention was arrested by a crowd about 
the door of the United States (fourt House ; and upon inquiry into 
the cause of it, I was informed that two pirates were about to 
receive sentence of death. I immediately entered the Court, and 
was soon very near, and in front of the prisoners. Here a spectacle 
was brought before me more painful than language can express. 
Nothing can be more unlike than was the countenance of each of 
these prisoners to that of the other. That of one expressed all the 
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rage of a demon, and that of the other the strongest possible con- 
tempt. Judge Story arose, and asked them if they had any cause 
to assign why the sentence of death should not be pronounced upon 
them ? The first to whom I have referred, at once, and in ail the 
madness of the most murderous rage, poured out a torrent of the 
most profane and revengeful language upon the District Attor- 
ney, and the Court. The other with a sardonic grin, for it could 
hardly be called a smile, replied only, Hhe sooner the better.' 
Judge Story said that he had witnessed many very affecting scenes 
in the discharge of his judicial duties, but never one so painful as 
on that occasion. The sentence having been pronounced upon 
them, they were remanded to prison. It was quite impossible that 
I should take the course I had marked out for myself for the morn- 
ing ; and having followed these men to the prison, and obtained 
admission, I asked the turnkey to beg of one of them permission to 
enter his^ cell, with a view only to any services which it might be 
in my power to render him. The turnkey entered a cell, but very 
soon returned and said to me, *he will not allow you to enter.' 
The door was on a jar ; and I entered the cell, saying to the turn- 
key, *please to come for me in an hour.' He adjusted the bolts, 
turned the key in the lock, and left us. I offered my hand to the 
prisoner, which I think he did not fkke. I assured him of my ^eat 
desire to serve him. His reply was, *I only wish to be in hell, 
where it is hot, and not in this cold place.' The hour passed, and 
the turnkey returned. Not the smallest apparent moral progress 
had been made in that hour, except in the circumstance that this 
unhappy man had consented to my request to pass an hour of the 
next day with him. He had said in reply to my request to visit 
him again, 'you may come if you choose. I care nothing about it.' 
I went the next day, and the next, and the next, and endeavored by 
every means in my power to get at his heart ; and to make some 
impression there. I also closed each visit with prayer. It was 
now, however, quite perceptible that a change of feelings had be- 
gun in him. He had a father and mother living, and I had address- 
ed myself in every way to his fiUal sensibilities. There seemed to 
be no other chord in his heart from which a moral vibration was to 
be obtained. I think it was on. the fifth, or sixth day of my visits 
to him, that he said *amen' at the conclusion of my prayers. lie 
was now desirous and glad to see me. The remembrance of his 
parents was the great restorative of his sensibiHties. On about the 
tenth, or twelfth day of my visits, he fell upon his knees when we 
prayed together. He had now a vd^ deep sense of his guilt, and 
the character of his penitence was most peculiarly fiHal. God was 
revealed to him as his Father, and his heart was penetrated and 
bowed as the heart of a greatly guilty, but sincerely repenting child. 
Every thought, and care, and interest was absorbed in the single 
desire of the mercy, the forgiveness of his heavenly Father. I 
passed an hour with this man every day during, I think, thirty-four 

36 
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or thirty-five days ; and never have I heard such suppUcations, 
such entreaties for mercy, as I heard from his Ups. In the midst 
of one of my prayers, he broke out in such impassioned and impor- 
tunate cries to God, that it seemed to me as if the very stones of 
his ceil might have responded to them. My own heart was well 
nigh broken by his anguish. And he died, apparently the most 
contrite being I have ever known. Whether other modes of appeal 
to him might have been as effectual, I know not. It is enough, and 
I bless God, that this to which I have referred was at least a prin- 
cipal means of his moral recovery. This was the second of the 
men of whom I have spoken. The first committed suicide a day or 
two before the time appointed for his execution*" 



4. A Sermon occasioned by the Destruction of Pennsylvania HdUy 
and delivered the Lord^s Day following. May 20M, 1838, in the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church, By the Pastor. Printed not 
PMished^ Philadelphia. 

This sennon is just what we should expect from Mr. Fur- 
ness. It is a manly, afTcctionatCy rational statement of the 
immense evils resulting from such events as that which occa- 
sioned it. It shows in the most conclusive manner, the im- 
policy of attempting to put down even the worst errors by 
brute force, the wickedness of impairing the freedom of in- 
quiry and treading on the rights of the mind. We should 
like to print the whole of it, just as it stands. In the Monthly 
Record we shall notice this subject again. 



5. Works of Mrs. Sherwood. Vol. XV. Harper^s Edition. 

This volume contains the last part of Henry Milner. It has 
made, we understand, a considerable noise in the religious 
world, on account of the author's coming out in it with the 
expression of a belief in a final universal restoration. Mrs. 
Sherwood's works have circulated far and wide among the 
evangelical, and been highly commended by the most ortho- 
dox. The business now ii^iand, will be to condemn her in 
the most sweeping mannei . As she herself remarks — " there 
are some opinions which the professing world cannot yet en- 
dure. As Luther was anathematized for preaching justifica- 
tion by faith, so will it be with all those to whom one inch of 
scripture ground has been opened beyond that which the mass 
of professors have hitherto trodden. " 
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We will give a few passages which will show that she has 
an independent spirit, and a deep vein of piety and charity. 

" How have we flattered ourselves, because we acknowledge not 
the Pope of Rome — because we bow not before the image that can 
neither see, nor hear, nor walk — ^because the Bible has been trans- 
lated and given to our people — because we have thrown aside mul- 
titudes of the grosser absurdities of the Roman Catholic church ; 
how have we flattered ourselves, I repeat, that we are entirely set 
free from the spirit of Anti-Christ, and that we have ceased to put 
glosses on inspired text, though we still look rather to the inter- 
pretations of those who have gone before us than to the examination 
of the original version. " p 174. 

" There is a sort of religion which I abominate, and siich pre- ■ 
cisely is that of Darfield ; a gloomy, unsociable principle, which 
leads- him to condemn every one who does not think exactly as 
himself, and makes him desirous of pulling down every authority 
to his own level. He is either for bringing the whole world to one 
way of thinking, and that way is his way ; or, failing of this, utterly 
denying the work of salvation, by condemning nine-tenths, or rather 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the human race to eternal misery. 
Such a man is enough to disgust every one who knows him with 
the very name of reUgion. " 

" I can bear, he thought, to hear worldly persons converse — I 
take no interest in what they say — they do not touch me in any 
way ; but when people meddle in a bitter spirit with those things 
which have formed my happiness ever since 1 was a boy, I cannot 
bear it. When they tell me that God, who is the only being that 
can be called good, whose justice and mercy are infinite, is prepared 
to condemn vast multitudes of his creatures whom he has himself 
called into being, and whom he has reconciled to himself by such an 
act of omnipotent love as we cannot even now comprehend — when 
they tell me that he is prepared to condemn all who have never per- 
haps had an opportunity of hearing the name of Christ, to eternal 
damnation, and that he is ready too, to do the same by his own 
adopted ones if they offend, while at the very same time, these 
very same people acknowledge the entire inability of man to turn 
and prepare himself for any good, J am inclined to feel, if these 
are right, which God forbid, then wjy I in a dream through all my 
childhood." p 239. 

We should like to extract also from the xvi. chapter, over 
which is written " To be omitted by all persons incapable of 
receiving a new idea, " for we suppose our readers are gen- 
erally quite capable of this feat, it contains a scripture argu- 
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men! for the uUimate restoration of all beings. But here we 
must stop. 



6. Emancipation in the West Indies. A Six Month's Tour in 
Antigua, Barhadoes, and Jamaica^ in the year 1837. By James A. 
Thome, and J. Horace Kimball. 

Wis received this very interesting book through the polite- 
ness of the Editor of the Cincinnati Philanthropist. We have 
not yet read it sufficiently to express an opinion as to its 
merits on the bearing of the facts related. But we can say 
this, that whatever allowance must be made for men who 
undoubtedly went wishing to see every thing couleur d^ rose 
in Emancipation, that still the book contains statements which 
cannot be doubted, tending to show that the great and sup- 
posed perilous experiment of emancipation has thus far worked 
remarkably well in the British West Indies. We think all 
slaveholders ought to see this book. They ought to be able to 
speak understandingly on the subject of these great events. 
Whether they admit or deny the assertions of abolitionists, 
they should know what they say on this West India subject. 
The book has been printed very cheaply in a pamphlet form, 
and can be procured for twenty cents a single copy, from Dr. 
Bailey, Editor of the Cincinnati Philanthropist, or from the 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, New York. The 

?3stage on a single copy is only 10 cents for any distance, 
he price per hundred is $12 50. 



7. Christian Reformer. Jan. 1838. London. 

This English Periodical seems to be a very well conducted 
one. The number before us reviews Professor Norton's work 
on the genuineness of the Gospels. We are amused to see 
that Jacob Abbott and his brother, are dceused in England of 
being Unitarians, constantly attending the Unitarian Church, 
and in conversation earnestly opposing the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Thus testifies the Rev. F. Ellaby, of Hastings. 
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MONTHLY RECORD 



FOR JUNE, 1838. 



We perceive by an article in 
the Western Presbyterian Her- 
ald, that one of the careful souls 
of the Presbyterian camp has 
taken the alarm at finding the 
New Haven Christian Spectator 
commended in our Magazine. 
He inquires of the editor whether 
he does not think it a sign that 
the New Haven people are very 
like the Unitarians in their opin- 
ions. It does not occur to this 
writer, as a thing within the 
bounds of possibility, that we 
might speak well of a periodical 
which differed from us in its 
opinions. In the course of his 
experience, we suppose, he never 
knew before of such a thing 
being done. But to calm his 
fears, and also to relieve the 
New Haven people from the 
stigma of Unitarian approbation, 
we would inform " An old fa- 
shioned Presbyterian," that it is 
our fashion to find something 
good in most quarters, and to 
speak well of what we find good 
in those who differ from us in 
many points. We solemnly as- 
sure him that we do not agree in 
opinion with the Christian Spec- 
tator on points of doctrine. Let 
him cheer up — it is not a Uni- 
tarian work in disguise. We 
spoke well of it, because we find 
in it a certain freedom of thought 



and speech, because its conduct- 
ors seem to have an enlarged 
way of thinking, and its contri- 
butors to write with spirit, ear- 
nestness, and some profoundness. 
It is not wholly occupied with 
cooking up again the.cold dishes, 
(" the funeral baked meats, " we 
were about to say,) of Calvinism. 
It does not spend the whole time 
at the old game of battledoor and 
shuttlecock — ^harping always on 
"Ability" and "Inability." 

There is one thing for which 
we have no " affinity, " and never 
expect to have any. It is that 
kind of "old fashioned" faith, 
which prefers looking through 
its grandfather's spectacles to 
using the eyes which God has 
given it. It is that kind of sus- 
picious orthodoxy which is al- 
ways looking for some more 
convenient test to apply than 
reason and scripture — which 
says, " Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ? " or, " Have 
any of the Elders believed on 
him 1 " or, " Birds of a feather 
^ck together, and this man eat- 
^.\ with publicans and sinners. " 
With those who differ from us 
in opinion, we are ready to hold 
a calm argument, seeking for 
truth. But for such Pharisaic 
bigotry as this, we keep our 
spear in rest, and shall lose no 
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convenient occasion of exposing 
its absurdity, pusillanimity, and 
Galatian-like spirit of bondage. 



Moh Law. — The burning of 
the Pennsylvania Hall, in the 
night, by a mob, is a melancholy 
instance of that disregard for law, 
and of the rights of individuals 
as opposed to the wishes of the 
majority, which is one of the 
most dangerous signs of our 
times. This tendency toward 
anarchy has been steadily increa- 
sing from the first. Let us look 
at its history in this country, and 
observe the fearful downward 
tendency of Lynch law. 

It began in those sections of 
our land where the laws were 
weak and inefficient. It seemed 
to justify itself by the necessities 
of the case. In repeated in- 
stances on the frontiers, there 
were men who defied the law, 
went armed to the teeth, shot 
down their enemies in the streets, 
and could never be convicted by 
a jury. After they had commit- 
ted some half dozen murders, the 
community could bear it no long- 
er. They seized them and hung 
them. In these cases, the fol- 
lowing circumstances were to be 
noticed in excuse. 1. The guilt 
of the victim is excessive and un- 
doubted. 2. The laws are utterly 
ineffectual to punish him. 3. The 
punishment inflicted is the sanajx 
which the laws require. But /T^ 
the 11th of August, 1834, a dis- 
graceful outrage was committed 
in the burning down of the Ursa- 
line Convent, by a mob in Char- 
lestown. Mass, Here a new fea- 
ture was introduced, that the 



crime was not certain, but sus- 
pected. Hereafter mobs act upon 
suspicion. Still however, life 
was spared, and no personal 
violence inflicted or threatened. 
And the mob also were firmly 
convinced that an actual and 
dreadful crime had been com- 
mitted. But the principle of 
acting on suspicion being once 
established, it speedily becomes 
the custom. On the 9th of Aug. 
1835, the city of Baltimore wit- 
nessed the s^king of houses in 
her principal squares, by those 
who suspected that they had 
been swindled by their inmates, 
through the fraudulent failure of 
the Bank of Maryland. Next, 
the country is shocked by the 
news of the Vicksburg gambler's 
execution ; for life had thus far 
been held sacred. True, the 
men were villians and murderers, 
but we were horrified at the 
thought of five or six fellow be- 
ings hurried into eternity with- 
out a trial, without delay, with- 
out a moment's pause to prepare 
for judgment. The death how : 
ever, was inflicted in the legal 
and usual way. But the next 
mob introduces a new feature. 
The common form of death will 
not slake its sanguinary thirst, 
and we hear, in June 1836, of 
the burning of Macintosh at a 
slow fire, in the streets of St. 
Louis. The dark ages and their 
savage cruelties, seem brought 
back upon us in an hour. But 
meantime, another and more dan- 
gerous feature has been insinu- 
ating itself into these transac- 
tions. Men begin to be punish- 
ed, not merely for real crimes, 
actual or suspected, but for do- 
ing what no law condemns, if it 
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happens to displease the major- 
ity of the community where they 
are. Thus, on the 31st of Oct. 
1835, a mob of respectable gen- 
tlemen broke up an anti-slavery 
meeting in the city of Boston. 
It seemed a shght matter, this, a 
cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand. But a storm has been 
brewing from it, that threatens to 
sweep every institution from the 
face of our country. Riots in 
New- York and Philadelphia fol- 
low. No great mischief is done 
to person or property. But this 
fatal principle is perpetuated and 
strengthed by each of them, that 
a man may be punished for doing 
what the majority disapprove, 
whether it be legal or illegal. 
This principle once sustained, 
and all our personal rights are 
gone. The min6fity every where 
are the slaves of the majority. 
Our constitutions and laws are 
only parchments, to be nullified 
at will. This principle is openly 
taught by a Judge in St. Louis, 
as law, and is maintained in prac- 
tice by the destruction of Mr. 
Bimey's press in Cincinnati, in 
July, 1838, and of the Observer 
press in St. Louis and Alton. 
Till, at last, the final blow is 
given to our rights as freemen, 
by the death of Lovejoy, killed 
for doing what no law had ever 
forbidden. And now we hear of 
the Philadelphians, quietly de- 
stroying, as a perfect matter of 
course, a new and beautiful hall, 
because it was not put to such 
uses as they were pleased to al- 
low. Let it be understood now, 
that I am not writing to defend 
abolitionists. Granting that their 
course was foolish and wicked, 
my argument remains the same. 



Legally, they had not ofiended ' 
they had not committed the sha- 
dow of an offence against the 
peace of society, as by law estab- 
lished. 

See where we are then ! See 
how fest and far we have come in 
a very few years ! First a mob 
may punish an actual, atrocious 
crime ; then it may punish on 
suspicion ; then it may be al- 
lowed to inflict barbarous and 
horrible tortures; next it may 
punish whoever does what dis- 
pleases the majority ; yes, even 
by death, if they resist its will! 

And what will follow? The 
principle being fairly established, 
that no man must do any thing 
unpleasant to the majority, it will 
next happen, that if a political or 
religious party chances to be in 
the minority in any place, it will 
be put down by force. If the 
Van-Burenites have a large ma- 
jority in any section of country, 
why may they not, on this prin- 
ciple, destroy a whig press, which 
should abuse Mr. Van Buren and 
his cabinet? Or when the Whigs 
have a majority, why should not 
they do the same ? They might 
reasonably say " This Editor is 
a nuisance — ^he publishes what is 
ofiensive to the sentiments of the 
community — he must be abated : 
throw his press into the river." 

Is all this chimerical and im- 
aginary ? Let actual facts an- 
swer. Is it not a fact that in our 
iMffe cities men have been pre- 
\^r>ed by force from voting in 
thjie wards where the opposite 
party was most powerful? Have 
they not been beaten for exer- 
cising the rights of citizens in op- 
position to the will of an acciden- 
tal majority ? And how far a re- 
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ligious majority can go, let this 
fact declare, for which I have 
the authority of a respectable 
gentleman, who authorized me to 
state it. In a certain city a 
member of one of the churches, 
and a lawyer of some eminence,* 
publicly advised that the Unita- 
rian church should be burnt down 
by the people ! He said that he 
would defend the act in a Court 
of Law ! ^This may or may not 
have been said — but why not, if 
you once establish the principle 
that nothing must be done dis- 
pleasing to the majority? For 
no doubt the Unitarian church 
was in the eyes of a large num- 
ber a nuisance insufferable. It 
endangered, they honestly be- 
lieved, the eternal interests of 
society! And if those who en- 
danger our temporal peace may 
be put down by force, surely, by 
a stronger reason, those who 
injure the soul. 

If this, then, is the downward 
tendency of Mob Law arouse ye 
good and wise, ye patriotic and 
courageous souls ! Let the 
subject be held up to. the light, 
until the community see the 
paramount importj,nce of main- 
taining the dignity of the laws, 
the paramount danger of suffer- 
ing them to be nullified. 



Self-Praise. — The following 
paragraph is from the Preshy- 
terian. We are glad to le^i 
that our friends in that chVP^a 
have laid aside their sectariaifem 
— have added to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity — become " strictly 
honest " — attained to " a large 
and comprehensive charity" — 
that they " have no narrow, sel- 



fish, or proselyting views or de- 
signs. " We are glad to hear it, 
coming as it does from the best 
authority — their ovm newspapers, 

" I have often thought that Presbyterians 
were more easily entreated — more ready to 
yield to the desires and wishes of other peo- 
ple than any other denomination. There is 
evidently less of what may be called nation- 
ality amongst them, than there is with others. 
This may arise from several causes. Being 
strictly honest themselves, they do not sus- 
pect others. They have no narrow, selfish, 
or proselj'ting views or designs. On the con 
trary, thsy have a large and comprehensive 
liberality, which is ready to yield to almost 
any thing which has the appearance of good- 
ness and truth. " 

This is all very well, but would 
have been better, coming from 
any other quarter. For a wise 
man has said " Let another 
praise thee and not thyself, a 
stranger and not thine own lips. " 



'Missionary^Tovements. — Mr. 
Jones, of the Monitor, passed 
through this city, a few weeks 
since, on his way to Illinois. 
Our preachers in Illinois, at pre- 
sent, are Messrs. Thompson, 
Farley, Huntingdon, Huntoon, 
and Jones. The Editor of this 
Magazine, proposes making a 
Missionary trip, to Chicago in 
the course of J^. Mr. Ripley 
of Boston, Mr. Muzzey, of Cam- 
bridgeport, and other gentlemen, 
are expected in the West this 
summer. 



We are informed, through a 
private letter, that there has been 
an increasing interest taken in 
religion in the Unitarian churches 
in Boston ; and that in one, (Rev. 
Mr. Robbin's,) there were fifty 
persons admitted to the church 
on a single Sabbath. 
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WESTERN MESSENGER; 

DBVO^ED TO ABLIGION AND tltERAtUEE. 
ir#l,T% AVOIJST, 1988. FTcu O*, 

THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 

TiiBRB arc mtkhv persons much at a loss what they are to 
understand by the Sin against the Holy Ghost. Most of them 
conceive it to be some dread incomprehensible mystery, which 
has not been explaii^ed to us by the sacred pentnen ; and yet 
nothing can well bie "plaiiiei- tlian what the scriptures say cm 
this subject, f bey tell us, that some of the Jews, wfien they 
saw the miracles which our Saviour wrought, attributed them 
to the agency of demons or evil spirits, and this they call sin- 
ning against the Holy Ghost. God had endowed Jesus with 
power to work miracles in attej^tatioti of his divine mis&ioil. 
•Now if any of thbse who were witnesses of tliese miracles, 
attributed the power by which they were wrought, to evil 
demons, it is evident, that such could not be led by these 
divine inanifestations, to believe in our Saviour. • As iheV 
deprived the very means used by the Deity to bring thei^ tb 
a knowledge of the truth, of its convincing influence, their 
conversion became perfectly hopeless; or, according to the 
Hebrew phraseology of the sacred penmen, their sin was 
irremissible. 

We, of the present day, aj'e apt to wonder at the blindness 
of the Jews, who could thus wilfully shut their eyes to the 
evidence of truth; and there are but few among us who are 
aware that this sin against the Holy Spirit is by ho means 
uiiodmmon at the present tinje. I myself have met with fre- 
quent instances of it, of which I however intend to notice here 
but one. 

A valued friend of mine, had received in his youth an exoet 
lent literary education, but his religious education had been 
neglected ; and hence he had neither correct ideas on the sul>- 
ject, nor did he take anv interest in it. Before he, however, 
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had attained the age of thirty, he was ai'oused from his indif- 
ference, and became much interested on this important sub- 
ject. But as he received his reh*gious impressions among the 
Calvinists, he, by a very common error, connected in his mind 
the particular views of Calvinism with the sacred truths of 
Cl^^tiani^y, ujitiJ h^ c:^me lOjP^rsuac^e liipsdf. that tjiese,^^ 
ibsepaftbly'uiiijtcdjsi^'diatithe^ former cfislUut^ arh ^hetnol 
integral part of the latter. His fine mind could not, however, 
rest satisfied ib such a system. . Daobts 5\'Oulii^ at every mo- 
ment spring up to disquiet him, and to mar his happiness; but 
these he attributed to the temptations ofsatan; and instead 
of sftfing calmly dowftHrfifeviJw His*cfe^d, to discover ^b*tHer 
some error had not crept in, he would retire to his closet, and 
there pray — not for lis:bt» but to be delivered from the tempta- 
tionsofthe^^tll/''^' -^* ^^ '^'^ • ^'' " •■ * 

t ' Now biere ^0 bavea tcleir c^se nrffmnn^ 5ig5ao^t;thft Holy 
Spirit/: The Spirit, of God aV]Q3 constantly ^triviqg with i^ 
worthy man^, to bi-iog hitp to thei trwth, 4od tc fre^. him from 
?en'0rfl wjiich marrpd his Imppiiiesg and v^efulne^s in lifR. It 
appealed, without ceasing /to that und^rsUivJiog with , which 
God frad piwJow^ed him. and which had J^e^n given him as hfe 
guide ; but tbp app^ wag oaade in yain^ Ifc mi»to<?k the: vpjce 
-of<Jod for tb6 Voice of the D^yiJ; he dared rw>t trust himsajf 
iot the guide, which God. h^givenhiai; apid:thMS his qonversipp 
to the truth— to that truth which was to fre^ him frQin.the 
.errors whicli made him uohappy, became a moFaliRiposfsibiUty. 
:. Such^isthe cas^ pf o>y unhappy friend, and it is by no 
me^s an;unfreq»e»t one. How ipapy worthy persons are 
there not, barrassed by di^tressi^ig doq^ts on the most ioJpor^ 
taat questioD.^ ka religion^ and yet who dare not ipcjjuire, be- 
cause they fni^take thi voice of God calling them to Ibe. truth, 
f0r the voiceof th^ evil one, peeking tt>lefid them astray. . 



MIRACLES. 



.Ik the Messenger for April there is a[n;a:rtio)e on itbe ^^ viewed 
question?? of aniracles, which has attracted my attention,. If I 
«aderstand the .writer correctly, he endeavors. to? e^tftblisb tie 
IhnieibHowinj^ points:, ./ ., ;;.-.. 

1st. That miracles are neither departures from the laws of 
■iatuvevnor isolated, or as he calls iU arbitrary exertions of divine 
powery but ore tbfe^ result iof the' higher. or spiritual pofwers of 
4he human mind ;aiwl' subject, liketlie physkal operations of 
nature^ to n^gulairiistablished laws, / .; ..- ;> . .- .? 
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Sd. Th»tt*the/oaH<Htiiiiid( or* tprereqilisitedtttdifthe wrkhiip 
ofmnnintie ^v0^*MiH in ^Ms paMif mcaklng Aie^mkiadle^ ad# 
faith in the party oft^jtvhom^ iisi wrou^tii " !».'i.ii vr' J i * n 

SliPi0U!^rwasiii<y|T tki atte^ the' Amnhy^bfiiissbiissidiiv'^'^^' 
PnxthHff hie doctrfai^v ^t to rAakea rmnk iaiprs^9ikm\ 4h thdse* 
wba^itHessed dienrroriiti>o1^r ;wi»*d$v;tkat Ih&j w^e»adi-' 
dressed^ not to^lhe-ondaistaiidilr^, trtxt tothe^heoril of4h^ spqoi) 
lalors. i(«)^ : T .-rr L : -1 .- ..-.^ .'.*.. ,> .;:,/, n ;. ;,: .'• W.-f 
These viehnrs arei siiniterto.those'adi^qmzed by::Mn Ftnrnesd^ 
ki bis hite'borokoarlHe'Gaspels; and «ilse^ i*b€lliiQ9rei^4)fl['tho3d xifl 
many of tb^ rikistieliainetit thec^dgical mrhbrs-ttfOff^nasokj^oR 
A6 present' daf]?^; li^ii ;i *••• : ■-'' •'• ..'•''/ v .il: d :a#/ j-f^t't 

^ k is not m^p'vvlisfr tuitake oary parl'$a{>tbi jooblniveifiiylre^t 
spe^to^ mirael'es^^ '^ ! Nekhet my talenta^ lii>i'^readin@^iAo^ «i}rr 
Ia6te,'qualfff n^e for that 'task. IimiMAimemi^io'setdownl 
afeit/^Telbilffks^^Hioh hicfrebeeh sliggested u^rtie^by xbentaSmg^ 
tsfnhA ohrcle mt^e^-Mcaneng^r. .-'i >v/»h| -,«, ,ir: . |<n-j -wi: . •. 

'ih ffp[>iars'tftfliM4 (imtifftHeaMQmlislaiuldieiiife^ 
Woald^bfilm^iiCdr.fcy'^iJbgtl^lth prebisnepi \ftiatr*0aid^o^lhemi 
fifKldnl€^ds 'hyitti^'itaust&fiiiaiure^iii kfmMbef'f^mm^f'tita/y 
either the dispute has been one mainly about words, ob'tfaaiiiti 

Whatiane-! Mr«'tof<i}*tfe£(itmfl Jby*'tl»* Anwr'o/i nature^? *:<> Acit 
crotdiagirtB liier*lMBVaanng pbpuliir opiliilvijit ]»rtaiil eiiei^^^^ 
p«i#ete, kirHen«lehcb8^*'W0r^,iatr4^; cteaUeniHnfuied^iiitOy &rl 
eonnieated^with eus^gtobe^aridf all thaVi^^^ti'iW bynneatisrdf) 
whoehf eferytkifl^'is ib(>lr either u(AielA aridtpfieWved-^ oi- h» 
€«ii9tttttW'rebdw€dkiid^ reji^odoced^ &6 ns^taiseaupeh perniliai^! 
Bfi«t e3&isii»iioeJtoi thk ^world'ailtt ail (Hat be^otfigsito it^ These^ 
dtfnserrmtive pwife»»ai»c denominated the ini\V^>(^lia4a^e; > i 

Nqwit appeturs to'm«i that thi^ popiildropinMffuis not arilyi 
essdBti^Hy and' fcr^daimn tatty ^erypiiie^Mi^ bcii thattt inv^lre^' 
abo<a»tendeBcy^ Cdwaiids Atheism; • ^ AmorHnngto ii^ the nte^-^ 
sent order »of'dhing9is tkrw penftanetiUy i^^^exisientlinfiivhAt^i 
ever mantier it may hav^ become so. Ij Represents every 
thing as upheld qnd! preserved, or renewed ^ntjt i-^roduced'by . 
powers iaberftiii in^aod properly belon^ng toit;: aiid as standi 
ing in need of ♦ho fi^ign^trpp'Oi^t ©ot if the pi»es^rit bi»cter bf 
thiiig^ cati nidiiitJiin itself, eveh for a^bment^^j/ ih otofi^pwer, 
it may have tbu$ Goaintad^d itselifduring the time, thai is. pas t^ 

-, ■ ■ ■ I ■ ! ■ — f r-T— ' i m ' ■ ' ■ " • "t ■■ " J"! - ; ' : ''' ; ' i . '■ " — '^ ' N • • — " i 

<a) T h»ve tot exactly foUowedtb^ wi^iterjiu the Messongciin .this. »U)cUvi»i0n 
of the aul^ect, hHif I b^lievt that thei above synoi^$ prcsenta a comctvkivf of the 
doctrines advocated in the first two subdivisjoDs^t^his esAayi ,. >% a- .^ ^ , 
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and knay continue so to maintain iu»lf fbm^r. To atsysfiem 
ilvhicb thiia renAers the worM incU^peodentof its Maker and 
its Gody my mind cannot give its assent, ijby > 

Reason/ nature, and revelation all unite in teaohiilg, that 
God alone is sd^^extstent, and that every thing else is depend* 
ent. Whatever has been created can never for a toomei^t com 
tihoe to exist by a power properly its awn» but must airways 
depend for the* continuance . of its existence on that power 
which at first called it into being. In all that is created — inr 
the most exalted seraph, ns in the worm of the diist — in the 
highest spbitual beings as in unorgsaoized nuUter, there mdst 
be a constant tendency to return, to thatatate of neo-existeDoe 
from which they were drawn; and if that power of the Atr 
mighty whicl» upholds^ithem^ were.8uspended*even fat. a: Mo- 
ment, Ihey would at jonce cease lo be^*. Every, iirganieatoiiiyi 
however combined,' nMetv^ati all. times^ be the special object df 
Goal's care.: Matter fe' essentially inert^! and /has c^ itseif no. 
active properties or powers. . The f»cd«ilt;poweri which wie> 
(mil the iaw^ pS nbtiire^ are not inhenentiH laotlcr. T(iey aire 
merely .the varied/ ppelratbns Dfihe Deityy by which^^ii^iunW 
verse jsaiii|){)orled^aiNl by. which ^yery thin^indt b upbeU^m 
reneweArf . '-.i-/. r, .^ ,, ,-' ,r, ■ .,*!•• ,-(1 •■:' '.tf; ' -.'^•t.'> ^ 

Ifti]ese;vieirs)bf Ihe ura¥ersal|depe»di»nce bf e\;ery tUmg on! 
God, he correct, it follows, that the birth of every, itmcif.miifi 
ma}, or tnan, is howi^nMtohi dinectiaieAioferMKiiinfaii tt A^as 
at the £rst ; an4 that the> apif'oqti^ of-a: jbMo)^^a9s^of a» 
leaf,.cur of the humblest |:4«^t, :is>as./mnoh tfasceffeot.of ^ 
direct action of the jDeityv is as: miraculoiiSiaa utras'tbeniisin^ 
of Laasarus fEQf|r) !the d^ad • All the >«Lifferen<Ge J t can; pevdea ve 
between .them is, that the ione k-an exfertiOA of diving powery 
frequently. repeatediJmdinteaded. to. answer a eeannon jmrn 
pose, white tine, other is ari exertion of divine po^^er^ very rare» 
in its recuiu-^nce^ and intended to f^nswer a sp^ifil ^purp^^se. 
The (Crequenoy , the rogulairity, and unifornli tyj iof the r^oduo^ 
tion- of the animal an^ vegi^tobk ^jreation.have jrehdoredns. 
blind. to its miKaouhnis olmiraQten ; ..We have! ceased. ito»Gxm»». 

(b) What lias tended, t auspect, to create, and perpetuate erroneous opinions on 
this subject; is, that men have considerdd the universe afs a' piece of niechanism.' 
Tl^eys^ SttBiiy iMoiksi of Jan* -which, «Onftivod, witl^ ingenuity^ and ^j^iuttd vrith, 
ski}l, con^iiijie for p^'lengjth chTi t^ino^ to »eribrip the o^^t^pi^f-fc^ ^^M^k th^«re; 
intended, with regularity, without any further agency of the in^ke^r : and they have 
looked updn ci^eation.ad a pi'<dce of mechanism, mferely distingu^ilefl IVom niiinan' 
wdrka by ita auperior |)erfectioil, Adaptation, aind p^rkiMttrenee. But lho66 who> 
take this view of the universe, overlook an essential distinction. The mechanician 
iinda^ in tke materiat he uses, certain properties, such as cohdakm, elastieit^, du.<i 
and of th«fte he avails himrself in the coifidtrudibn of his mat'hifte ; hwt to GoU 
mailer posgesset no egnentia! froperiies. 
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^chr it 'di anlirsiclfs^ttQd spbsdi.of il ils^seoinnickittiiittiral rvt^ntj 
B6t'Wh«^:ihe ^ekf^aehefled^ Ibe httnd: i«otoved«» si^, and* 
the dead recalled to life by a word, \xe then seelheimmcMlift^ 
ag^nof of God ;Y»>lh9'atti lmd^sre.8cfadibki««f its mhicoidus 
imttfre;- •"' :"•'•. .'.'■.;•■ ■ /:. * ■ !t -:; s'l..; .. •» 'k.::"h, 
' When the esleethed wiilcr:dfthe*€issiiytt«d^f considemtmr 
says, tfckt G»dd i^i^vays aots-afxsoitli^fte^lvwB^ I amaoi/borB 
that iFcoi^nctly wim^hUimemBbngd .If it be' thiit thtre tfi aiiyr 
kkWr !(olhen tteiathe law ot «nivevsal benerddiKle) ^wtiU)bii« 
ahtcbeliiieilt to GM^s isj^j^cy^ i .doifbt dle^oarufiiUinessr ol'ntli^ 
ihaxiihJ* it i« time, -that that ageney ih^' nature > is in: atgreatt 
mcMurel aniiwnn mad crtable ;' smd this «} absfikate^ neemaaryi 
to'ovrjpTed^ioAion* .I'lf'we'COuld'tibt cbi>[^hd'bn'the'o4hMioir 
<lf nNrtter/tbe .r^tilarareltt#n<df tbefffssom, and-the pepiMaoM 
tions of the earth, we could neither builds inrm look iMid*ifiipki4 
nientci^ norimake^aiiyitpfoviriaik'ibr^tlie future ;f anld ibm HoMkn 
race wooUr.pert^al.Mcm '^iBt]t'in>#«gfeir<lto:aH)thciEle//]ti8:ioi 
tfie cUvine agency iitselfitfaataate/tiaycrafifi^ tHe u!M^l€noifi 
atid not io any(CiitB^wisle(^deni'tvki>: <I6Si»leaik'/th»l tk» 
Deity cwristamly aofsr)tihfiki^i06e8iirdfCBdBte^.tiiei«aa3um i«^ 
qptccs'Wi'toiimked// if^ bsgamolflMtbor 

is k«pt in existence, (nt by which active powenivre' caMrkmh* 
cated to it, appears to me to be direct, and without the inter- 
vention of any second causes 

I have dwelt thus Ions on the first point, because that ap- 
pears to niiib&irAp6riAtit6iiey^Akihi^^ are 
deveiitftl. iNisM^iet in lbe^w<Teaiai^ wUcb afiptw i^ &t4iv 
th^Hdai^^^lkf ^0 the yr^i*i>i&^aihji^cte, ft^ in ^h^pdirty 
on whom it U to be wrougbris a prie-lfequisife ; Vndf yet thcfre 
ai«ietiietipaasag[^»<^iphfnOitatd<ii4tbitU9r|ios^ Theieth- 
Mvimfk «enli^it» HbeiHitmdir.Mal&t ym*^l lie (ki^hter^tirf'itb^t 
Syro;(Jbemdto >w«fmb,4ildi^oftfdi'JVfaUi BitJ$ aod.tlieirul^^s; 
sod, JohniiVM weoKaUihtoladiitisttelaiKPiniy byrthe woidfoft 
j€6U9,rthaiigh tie .%«sM audistatofei (isullli^oim lha»iall^lit/a( 
diflttaiftcb •f semiial.Riifes^.ol ^Ht~iiM\^iywfg&M^ 
tberb is^ndttiingfialhB iMmmiit«tiwhkbiimii lead asttoibelwtrei 
that they «#ere at all ;a waMq of thel applicfeitioniiwliidk 1ili^k a)^^{ 
to ouifi^viQur0n lliem»behel£; TlMlidiiugh^^j^of JdirilSiMatil^l 
ix., the son of the widow of JMiaiAi^Iiiiikla Vii^:aBill4aiHiite^J#lM9U| 
-xkii wlor^ riiseU firom . itfae^drad by »» word^ .artd*<war hav^ no 
evklenoe thitt. Ike depanled sf)ipitldsteeigni«liftit t^iwhat fi»^si|4; 
nearthe.bodyi Etyimsf who* waa^iMimshed twith' le«q^«(rv 
blindness^ AcAs xiii;^! Was ^eertoioly^inota helieti6r,^alntl*.the«vif- 
rdcu)oiia;niJDltjpUca4kffi v^f thdlfkoresiy/Matt: xcY.taMah^ bla^tn 
ing of thefig tree, WkXU jsixi., : were, performed, dn iMolnnat^ 
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matter. Iffvoold a]ipt«r TrMBalli tkesb^ihai faHhin ihc^ ipirtf 
dperalfd upovxr is-doiv ik%«tt cases^a ptvU-M^tiisite (^the wti%?k4 
kif oft*a:minide« -- . ■ • ^ ' i ■ t.' i.» ,- .' h 

On the third ponit I AmW say 4iot a few.trords^ The vrrifev: 
of the essay admits that the miracles of our Saviour- w«rer 
w«aiighl aa evkMnce o£ the truth frfhW MigicNl« He miet^ly 
tfasnks itet thi8'.wks>nmt thm-primarg ^hyetk* - 'Thehnw 
piit«si«a 'whieh thef study of the scripture has/ mads- on m^ 
Miind iif /that theimradl6s.'wer6.witoug^t toieslaMish thelti;uthr 
afithe^religiDn^ aod diat thdii Jtb«-»reitgioil, (bueestftUishedv^ 
bfioatn&thf hieans of creating: ia simfiers. the iniYhrd. life tofi 
hofoess. ' ItflppaarBtaBiie-tbait*in tfaeTrntegoa-MsoniMJabiii 
r..^ Johnix^ 8d^37.iind 38^ Joha wr.2, aiutin other fphwes/ 
oaV'Sai'iauv elspreaaq^ appeals to his mhracle»as dridetiae of 
Ih^-tnitkaf bisHmiaaiiftw- •'...;.. .v-» »// .-•• . f, ..,'■* 

Smtli wtt lbeneflB0ti0B«''whiQb«ugga^ed'tliohiaehPC8 lo myt 
wedai by the! reading of the aittl^le ia thefJSrssengier^ ^ Tfoa 
idea of the alUp^Tlwting pii4vtdeade.dflS«d!isr<teer'tOifnet^aaA 
oato aoMwhiohr I l^e tosdwfelh m It anaUeaanaito 'fieabte; in; 
aameaieaaiva^ ithail am oonslaiill^jinfthapveseiice^trfafiy iibdl 
aBd'naikea«ae<fedU/tfiat IiU)araniitat'jeHi§ry.tm>melit^thc»o^aof» 
ofdbifalher's'Carei//^- ; > i-v i: .'\yf -'- :•» .*»..- -r :- » i--. j.ii.' i 
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{MCnfnUedi to ISir fliim^hrejf pavj/,) In twoyd^j i^ondm/ , ,.^, 

' Tn« ii a- a«i^ • ciufriobs' baob; . It) is pHo^ 
tMrtghtUdthojF^ Jt bearsr th^kaiVopof SiffHutiorphfey iWy'st 
p^ciOiar'ttl^le^' The fak>ofc^at>peab'hke.themeitaphTsiefflfkiei9^' 
braii^nir of a dhebiisti 'H^t^ilthodghlit savovg Ikitle of )^i» 
m}litid*ln^of Davyi^ C^sotatiotM in^ fVatveil, it iis written^ irf. 
the >6ariio !bai' ha fa u S'Bafefab4-^he mxrto ohnnioo^epiritad' «4^kiJ) 
It hiBk little- piielehsions to: baiag i^ousHlemd a inetapbjisieat «^ 
j^ilmaofMcai ^dtkv ? As i|^ thief implies; it »irt» rather tdrgiv^r 
bftrleUQai illdstratidtls of thci XnA\3km^'o( tile passioas; thao a^ 
pM4fdi^opWodahidt}iii0>oftheidiMtarei'' /' - %*.'*^ ^./f 

His view t>6 lioman nalurd b the'*s8me< as that ^tmrfKouir 
agei«ielinciste^> ' He treots^theipas^iotiaand miirai'hlfeotidQs, 
as ^haTJ^'lhei^ m*}giii in^ iipstiaetiT^ >factihies» und ^aiiasibeiirgi 
ahc^ethc^ fectitious/nnd'the^'cM^turesio^ habit ol*>^seciation^' 
If aiskedtb dassify bim^ we 'tro^ld ctA\ hiin a $piri$nati£4tial<-i 
thbugh* his ide^are^^nott very clearly defibed^ . t ■ ,t h 
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'Hri TvritefriwHH nBmk^-fmth'iii iraui's bnievoa))aciliMvtind 
^ith deep^ererenG6Mfiir«¥irtile. ' Hb porlre)^ the vioe» Mf 
iMAkind Mihb teentfoff nigret, trod spealis. giowHigiy ^henev^ 
l|eSs4be->r€«toiideff of auiy tt«it of nnmlyi^hanor #tf gentle afie(>- 
^ANi/^ He tpu$t6*iivtlie'i«ter»al )i&» boHriMMre in tlie spirit mt 
Cicero than of Jesus. But our purpose is not to gft^ arftTiew 
ollhk work) but menely-'to g^ooe kI ^sabjeetitrehted kVlhe 
l»sl<{kaptef^-r<t sufajed >fvrk«sh 4iief tet ohaptieflr! of loor.owm 
Tl^eshioat cldciieimMb^QJehai importirf' .....' 

.'The* Last Moments of Manlcatticl. Ak aitoai Mine tirnei Idd 
to question, what tfadir owb: ksi. hoiurs wiiL \m, and 16 Jo^k 
<wlth interest on the ^reat subject ofideath^ Imagiaartion not 
si^Mom conjures up a visisa of the pmrtMlg ioene. The mind 
asksyishali w<e die a«i»oag our kindred^ shall- /the. Juuid'oC affec- 
tion dose «ur eyes in* tiH last sleep ? Or shall .we. meet the 
king iof terrors in some: farofT.Uuidvand no frleod be*iietir to ^ 
-sooth the parting spirit, and receive th<^ last, i^equtsts? Shall 
Vmt departuitf be 'in youtb.or in ager^by some genlte daseaae, 
orswue ftai^fnl itfceideiit^+^shall our spirit be ready* ttt meet the 
•kust met^senger witk Christian faitrh,; or shall we eling^ fondly to 
the worlds and i^betling^against the Heavienly Father's deisree 
h^ torn away fftom this mortal tabernade. tNick questioBS 
arise, and fancy from her pictured urn draws forth a ifepJy to 
•eaoh. >' .••■■:*''■. 

The first thopght that odctirs upon contemplating the last 
moments of mankind^ relates to the pain of body suffered. We 
'have jood cause; to belie w^ that death does not bring near so 
-much pbysieat suffering ks is comoMmly supposed. Much of 
that oonvulsive stvxjtg^ that is takanr as the mark of mortal 
anguish, is merely mechanical and little if day Cdt by the con- 
sdbus mind. 1^ seeming agony <!ontinues even afiter ton- 
-sclifius life is known to^ be extinct. The remcu*ks of the cele- 
brated William Himiter, tlie physician, who had beetupresant 
at so fnany death beds, would aq>ply to many cases beside his 
^ywn.-^^If I liad stns^ngth. to hold a pen, I wodd write fa6iv 
easy a^d pleasant a thing it is to die." Seneca tells of Tullus 
Maroelliqus, that he slowly weakened Hway; not without 
some sensation of pleasure, such he said, as is sometimes £tk 
in swooning* > The experience of persons who have been fb- 
stored to Ufe» after thai agpny of drowning, or freezing, jnstSfies 
asimilay idea. . ; . . . 

The seeondMhought, that, the death scenes of fnaakind in- 
spire, is, that d«^i generally shows the real character. The 
ruling' pas5fiion«i8»etrong in dwrthl i • / // * ; 
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SoMiers hav« tvmt f^i/med lin' slio^Migi litrmsmrm ckiatli. 
When m srton&fhmi 4k\e hilnd .of a.womtin. atniek'Aliimeleeh'fi 
skitUas) he wsb asflaulling a l«wer, ^. he^satkd haistily unto the 
yoanff'tmait htsannbr/bearery and 'said iiiita'htfii#;draw ihf 
aword and slay roe, thaJt men may not aay iof me^ ^ci uxna^i 
tiemkiM.*^*' " •- — ' •• -, ■- U / ^ . ■ , - w ■ ' • 

Aleiumdertbe Grml, dd being seiied with a dangenaua disk 
ease, vrkeni^ ia q^iMi'of victory and fame* ^ma deeply njoiftifiefdly 
lest ^ he should die an obsoqre and ignoMe/deatfa in hiSilentT 
A Danbhrnonardi fading, inevitable iatci appx^oach, the day 
after having be^mwounded in faatdevordteired himself to be.ran- 
iied out thai he might expire among his tiroops; for he aba 
idreaded dying in his tent obscurely^ nod thus leaving a veil over 
his repatalion. We read of Siward» a»<nttaent Northiunbriaa 
loiaef^ who appears to havb been yet more sensible nf equivood 
leelelnity frem a private d^ath, whea true) renown might have 
.been pbroha^ by a public one: for be oiied akNic| in the ex- 
.trennity 4j{. his dislempert as the ancient recc«d dedares; ** O 
ihe' shame' of not having, died in so many battles ! Clothe me 
•in rnail^ gind on iny> swonl,and put an axe in my right haiui, 
that as- one of the boldest^ I may die as a > ^IdSer, for .thus ijt 
-become^ • a soldier to. dte.V His ooramand being obeyed^ he 

Descending to more modem times, at the battle of Lulxem 
wher^Gustavus L of 8 weden^ led his: army in pehson, be valor- 
oCi^ly. charged the enemy ^' with hand and voice, though thrice 
shot, sustained the fight, doing alike* the duty of a siddier. and 
n lung, till, with the loss of his own ilife^ he did testore the vic- 
tory to hii eternal credit : het died^staadingy serving the public 
for G^ add his religiori/^ 

•The death of men in exalted stations, such as nobles and 
^atesniehy almost always displayemdeh oovura^e and dignity, 
at least to thfe.eyes of spectators* The4ignity<, that has been 
the halnt of their life irnot kid aeide^^^ven at the last hour. 
With what dignity did Charles L' nieet his i^te« How beau- 
tifbl were even the blockly deaths, of Marie Antoi^tte^ Lady 
JaneGrey^ Mary Qu^en of Scots. /Womatily delicacy, pride of 
•station, and* we trust, Christian faithfiC^^spAred to make the 
•deaths of these illustrtous personages so calm and resigned. ,-.• 

. Yet many aitime the. monarch's pride, and dignity' h^, Aed 
away at the approach of the king of terrors.* ** Ah, what 
-avaSb the pdtnp and splendonaartioiimdihg me,'^ cried the un- 
foiitunate Gustavus lU; ta<his physieian when despairing of 
safety; <^ willingly would I exdwige conditions with the 
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poorest healthy young cottager in Sweden. Say, can you not 
procure me by your art a short respite ? Can nothing arrest 
the blow for three short days, I have, alas, some painful mat- 
ters to arrange." But the hsftid of destiny was irreversibly 
upon him. " Wa, Wa,** shouted the wild, iron framed Clovis, 
barbarian founder of the French Monarchy. " What a mighty 
king this death must be, that he can thus take away the 
strength of so mighty a warrior as I." 

No monarch's death bed was ever more pitiable that of 
Louis XV., so powerfully portrayed in Carlyle's French Revo- 
lution. The monarch, who forbade his courtiers mentioning 
the subject, and who forbade that the royal chariot should ever 
be driven near a burial ground, could find no escape from the 
common lot, and shared the fate of the meanest peasant whom 
he had oppressed. 

The French Revolution, and especially Carlyle's record of 
its horrors, affords amplest opportunity for the meditations of 
him who would speculate upon the condition of mankind in 
their last moments. Here were men and women of all ranks, 
fortunes and characters. Princes, Statesmen, Soldiers, Priests, 
Peasants — philosophic and unlettered — infidels and believers 
— ^the virtuous wife and the profligate courtesan — all led away 
to death, in such n}anner,as to afford the world full oppc»*tu- 
nity to see their exit, and know in what manner they left this 
life. Now the Nuns of a convent are borne on the fatal tum- 
brel, and serene as angels pass to the guillotine, singing the 
hymn to the virgin, that had cheered so many lonely hours in 
their cells, and one by one the 'voices cease until at last the 
voice of the Abbess alone was heard, and then all was hushed. 
Now come a party of fanatic Infidels, whose power had been 
crushed by a mightier party : they pass through the streets, 
madly jesting, and singing, until their mocking lips are forever 
sealed. Now comes a self-possessed philosopher, calmly medi- 
tating upon the event which he is about to meet — scorning 
alike all coward fear and Christian faith-downing no God but 
nature, and denying that he shudders, save with cold.\ And 
again comes the wretched Robespierre on the fatal cart — a few 
days since the idol of the people, and master of life and death, 
marching in silk and gold at the head of the potentates of his 
nation and now the scorn and jest of all beholders, his face 
bloody and disfigured — his jaw horribly broken by his attempt 
at suicide — the most abject of all beings, a fallen demagogue, 
given up to the vengeance of the people whom he has cheated. 
And thus onward through countless horrors. 

38 
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The last moments of mankind afford curious instances of the 
influence of lesser traits of character, that we should little ex- 
pect to witness, at such a solemn hour. One of these that has 
been frequently noticed, is the great solicitude shown by the 
dying concerning their dress. Women, when led to the scaf- 
fold, have been remarkable for their regard not only to pro- 
priety and delicacy, but even beauty of apparel. Nobles and 
monarchs have arrayed themselves for death, as for some splen- 
did pageant. Criminals have been known to take off their 
gloves in the rain, in order to preserve them white and un- 
sullied for the fatal hour. It is related by the survivors of a 
deplorable catastrophe at sea; that many of the crew of a ship 
of war, who had labored with the utmost alacrity during days 
of cruel suspense, at length attired themselves in their best 
apparel, when assured that they must be infallibly entombed 
in the ocean. 

Time would fail us to go on with the subject, and speak of 
the deaths of the martyrs to Christianity, and of the great 
founders of our faith— of Moses and the Prophets, and of 
Christ and his faithful followers, who have borne his cross. 

We here leave the subject, with the single remark, that a 
serene death can only be the reward of a holy life. The bad 
man may indeed die in stupid indifference, or in maniac blas- 

Ehemy. The Christian alone can meet death with a spirit 
umble and trusting, and yet serene and dauntless. He who 
would die the death of the righteous must live the life of the 
righteous. 

'* Life's duty done, as sinks the clay 
Light from its load, the spirit flies, 
While Heaven and Earth combine to say, 

* How blessed the righteoas when he dies.' " 



TO A POET'S NIECE. 



" But though this Inaid^n tender was of age, 
Yet in the breast of her virgtriity 
There was enclosed sad and ripe courage.** 

Chavcbs. 

The bashful grace which shrinks from touch, 

Soft eye and tender heart ; 
" The modest charm of not too much, 

" Part seen, imagined part," 
Sweet child thy loveliness is such, 

And such thy timid art. 
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The hours, which swell the folded bud, 

And melt the morn in day. 
And lift the mist from vale and wood, 

Will take this charm away ; 
But with the noon of womanhood, 

For morning's loss repay. 

A proud descent, fair girl, is thine ; 

Not such as others claim, 
From titled race, or ancient line 

Of nobles known to fame ; 
Thou art of lineage more divine^ — 

Thou hast a poet's name. 

The sparkling cross, and diamond crown, 

Ancestral jewels rare. 
By careful mothers handed down, 

Let other daughters wear — 
Thine ornaments, of more renown, 

A poet's features are. 

His eye, so soft and deep, hast thou — 

And once again we see 
His earnest lip and thoughtful brow. 

New stampt for us in ihee ; 
Unwritten and unspoken now, 

'Tis living poetry. 

The loud-voiced stream, which rocks displace, 

In tumult dashed around, 
In vales below again we trace. 

Murmuring with quiet sound, 
And so, throughout the poet's race. 

The poet's heart isxfound. 

The poet's heart, a birth-right high. 

Imparts a keener sense 
Of beauty and nobility. 

And gives for excellence 
A thrilling sensibility, 

Deep love and reverence. 

But ah ! its nerves lie all as bare 

To any touch unkind, 
From strifes which common spirits dare, 

Shrinks the poetic mind — 
Fragile, as leaf whirled upward, where 

Gushes a sudden wind. 

No earthly cloud has passed, dear maid, 
O'er that sweet heaven, thine eye ; 
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No thought too deep has cast a shade 

Across its happy sky, 
Not yet upon thy soul is laid 

Life's solemn mystery. 

Before those serious days come near. 

May strength from heaven descend, 
A sacred reverence, hallowed fear. 

With earthly feelings blend, 
And, from their mansions high and clear, 

Protecting angels bend. 

Angels of holy prayer and thought ; 

Faith, fixed on God alone, 
Hope, from an unseen future brought. 

And kneeling near His throne ; 
And Love, in Christ revealed and taught, 

Which binds all hearts in one. j. f. c. 



SCOTT AND SHAKSPEARE. 

An article by T. Carlyle in a late number of the Westminster 
Review, has excited a good deal of attention. Many have 
been pleased with the striking views there presented ; others, 
accustomed to reverence Scott as their ideal of genius and 
goodness, and grateful to him for manifold benefits, have been 
displeased because he is thought by Carlyle not to belong to 
the greatest kind of great men. Carlyle strikes at once upon 
his chief merit as a man and author — his healthiness of mind 
and character. In a morbid age, sick to the heart of various 
moral and spiritual diseases, Scott was always healthful, 
cheerful, active, strong. He never ^^ailed and whined like 
the Byron school — he never withdrew from life and the day 
into a clique or coterie, as did the Lakers and the followers of • 
Leigh Hunt. He was always simple, joyous, and light-hearted, 
like Spenser, Shakspeare, Homer, Cervantes. But if he was 
not out of joint with the times, neither was he the man " born 
to set them right." He had not enough of philosophy and 
depth to struggle with the diseases of the time and conquer 
them. He fled from them to the old days of health — he dwelt 
among border chiefs, bold knights, and the strong, wild and 
living men of former ages. Whenever he approached our 
own days, his wing flagged, and he caught the sickness of the 
century. Witness St. Ronan's Well, one of his best works, 
but full of the diseased modern spirit, and offering no corrective. 
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Whoever therefore places Scott in the same class with 
Shakspeare, overlooks many important distinctions. Shaks- 
peare was master and *at home every where. He could fall 
back into the rude, wild spirit of former days, as in Macbeth, 
or by a more wonderful process throw his mind forward into 
a future age, as in Hamlet. For the character of Hamlet is 
essentially one belonging to a state of over-refinement, and 
excessive unbalanced intellectual culture. Romeo and Juliet 
breathes all the softness, the passions, the delicate sensibilities, 
of Italy. Anon we have the Saxon rigor and sternness in the 
plays from English History, or the Roman high yet narrow 
patriotism, in the classical dramas. Scott cannot transform 
himself in this way, and be at home every where. His depart- 
ment is much narrower. 

Shakspeare's characters again, differ from Scott's, as Carlyle 
has well expressed it, that Shakspeare works from the heart 
out, and Scott works from the outward toward the heart, with- 
out quite reaching it. Scott gives us men as they are made by 
circumstances, Shakspeare as they are formed by nature. 
Skakspeare's characters are all individual, Scott's never. His 
most peculiar and eccentric characters are still only types of a 
class. Dominie Sampson is the type of Bookworms — of men 
moulded by books, and unacquainted with life. But Shaks- 
peare's Richards and Macbeths are not merely the types of 
tyrants and ambitious men. They stand before us as individ- 
uals, with their original inner nature clearly seen. So nature 
aims always at producing individuals, and even the beautiful 
elm, which we lingered to look at this morning, remains in 
our fancy with all its peculiar gracefulness of outline, and not 
merely as the representative of Species, Ulmus ; Genus, Arbor. 

This distinction between Scott and Shakspeare appears 
especially in their female characters. It has been a common 
remark that in these Scott has more frequently failed than in 
his heroes. And the reason is obvious. Woman is not usually 
subjected to such peculiar external influences as man. The 
social arrangements of life do not allow it. Woman's position 
is very much the same every where in civilized lands. Ac- 
cordingly we find that Scott, in whose characters originality 
is not the result of nature, but of circumstances and position, 
has seldom drawn female characters of much originality. His 
most striking female characters are always so, because removed 
out of the usual social positions. In Rebecca the Jewess, 
Dianj Vernon, Meg the Gipsey, Jeanie Deans, Flora Mac Ivor, 
we trace the interest to the peculiar circumstances of 
their situation, which develope peculiar traits of character. 
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Not so Shaksi>eare. The gentle Desdemona derives little in- 
terest from her peculiar marriage — her character throws a 
charm over her situation, and is not developed by it. When 
we think of Miranda, it is not as a girl educated apart from 
the world; it is of that sweet natural beauty which would have 
been the same in all circumstances. So Imogen, so Isabella, 
so Juliet — their ciKcumstances add little to the interest with 
which we regard their personality, their exquisite feminine 
traits. 

There is one modern writer, little prized apparently, and 
whose writings are in many things imperfect and objectionable, 
who has nevertheless shown far more of the Shakspearean 
power of delineation than Scott. This is the younger D'Israeli. 
His female characters remind you forcibly of Shakspeare. 
They are drawn "from the heart out." A few touches reveal 
a depth of feminine character and feeling, a few movements 
show an instinctive feminine grace. Do not Violet Fane, and 
May Dacre, linger in the imagination like Shakspeare's Mir- 
anda? It is singular that while the world is running mad 
after Bulwer's false and superficial creations, it should have 
neglected the writer whom feulwer has continually imitated, 
and who is to Bulwer what genius is to talent. His Henrietta 
Temple is a book, whose excess of sentiment is richly redeemed 
by beautiful delineations of character, in which exaggeration 
is generally shunned, and is pervaded by a healthy* moral. 
The dignity of religion shines with a holy light in the good 
priest, the beauty of self control and self renunciation appear 
in Miss Grandison and Digby, in a way that might serve for a 
lesson to many a professed moralizer. 

In power of language, again, Shakspeare surpassed Scott as 
he did all the world. We find the most remote yet most happy 
analogies, brought together in every line, in every epithet. 
Take, as a random example, the following lines. 

"There are a kind of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like the standing pool," 

Here, in the first place, the rigid, self satisfied stupidity in the 
face of the pompous blockhead, is illustrated by the heavy sur- 
face of stagnant waters, ruflfled by no wind, reflecting no form, 
sparkling with no light — what a happy, yet how unapparent 
an analogy ! If a second rale mind had'lighted on it, how it 
would have been drawn out and dwelt upon, and become a 
famous simile in our literature. But Shakspeare passes in- 
stantly to other images, as remote, yet as exact, to illustrate 
this one. The pool creams and mantles. The pond with its 
thick surface suggests to his imagination milk covered with 
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cream — he snatches the word, makes a verb of it, and the pool 
creams. And then his light winged fancy darts away, and the 
covering is now a mantle, spread over it from without. And 
these images are all crowded in a single line, and immediately^ 
lost sight of in new images and thoughts. Such prodigality 
and power of language no other mortal has ever shown. 

Our object in these remarks has been simply to touch upon 
one or two points of difference between the mind of Scott and 
that of Shakspeare. Scott was a great man, if that word has 
any meaning. If Napoleon was great, if Byron was great, if 
Chaucerand Spenser were great, then I think Scott was great. 
By nature he was as richly endowed as most of these. Vast 
energies, an intellect quick to observe, to discriminate, and to 
retain, a wealth of generous and noble sentiments, an imagin- 
ation playful and free if not profound, are certainly a rare ac- 
cumulation of gifts. He wanted only a philosophic and com- 
prehensive power of reason, to make him complete in moral 
and intellectual endowments. His educational influences were 
unfortunate. His mind seems to have been drifted by acci- 
dent, rather than to have deliberately conceived and grasped 
a plan of life. If to conceive and undertake a worthy purpose, 
be one part of greatness, in this we think Scott defective. Yet 
let us, whose minds and hearts have been fed by his generous 
and noble creations, forbear to criticise too minutely the 
genius which has done so much for us. Peace to his ashes. 
May the mind spent in honorable toil for the good of others, 
dwell in the grateful remembrance of all who read and speak 
the English tongue. 

For thou, upon a hundred streams, 

By tales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 

**♦***'*** 

And what, for this frail world, were all 

That mortals do or suffej, 
Did no responsive harp, no pen, 

Memorial tribute offer 1 

J. F. C. 
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THE ONE TRUE CONVERT. 

[The following interesting tale is from the July No. of Gallagher's Hesperian.] 

Some who read this sketch will remember a lady, not many 
years since a resident of the West, whose great personal beauty 
and varied attractions were less remarkable than the simplicity 
of her manners, and her apparent unconsciousness that she 
was either beautiful or attractive. I lately became acquainted 
with an incident of this lady's early history, which may not 
be without interest, even to those that never met her. 

When about thirteen years old she was placed at school in 
a small New England village, the clergyman of which was a 
relative of her father; and she lived, of course, in the pastor's 
family. In that family was also residing a young student of 
Divinity ; one of those bashful northern youths, who blush 
when their mothers speak to them, and tremble when a strange 
face draws nigh ; one of that class from which have come many 
of the purest and noblest of New England's sons, but a large 
proportion of which, after struggles and sufferings of which 
the world has no record, droops, and in silence passes away. 
Leonard was awkward, reserved, and diffident; the coming of 
a little girl to the table made him for a while unhappy; and he 
listened before he opened his door for fear he should meet her 
on the stairs. This continued for some time ; for though the 
bright, quiet, fearless child produced a pleasant impression up- 
on him, he could not shake off his horror of a new person in the 
house ; and three months after they had been first sheltered by 
the same roof he would have gone a mile round in the dusty 
road, or would have crossed the wet fields of a dewy morning, 
rather than pass his fellow-boarder as she tripped to her 
school room. 

But so lovely and loving a damsel as the one I write of, could 
not remain averse to him. With surprise, and almost terror, 
Leonard found himself looking at her, ^^ she sat reading under 
the trees, by ten minutes at a time. Then he offered her the 
milk pitcher or a baked apple, as they sat opposite to each 
other at the tea table. By and by he spoke to her ; explained 
to her dark passages in the books she was reading, and called 
her attention to books she had ncJt before heard of. The grass 
plat under the elm was no longer the less pleasant because she 
was chasing the butterflies there; and more than once the vil- 
lagers met him at evening walking with her by the rocky river, 
holding her slight fingers with one hand, and with the other 
pointing out the constellations, the Dipper, Cleopatra's chair. 
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and all the wonders of night. Slowly, unaware to himself, 
and wholly beyond her dreams, a strong interest, deepening 
into affection for her, grew up in Leonard's bosom: wlien she 
was present he was happy, though he looked the other way ; 
when she was absent his heart felldown flat, the sun had no 
brightness, the air no freshness to him. 

Month after month rolled by, and every day broke upon the 
student with new glory, for his little friend came to him each 
day with increased frankness ; and he on his part, was ever 
more kind to her and to others ; for it is one of the many bless- 
ed consequences of love in a healthy spirit, that it makes it 
more kindly to the whole world. 

Month after month rolled by ; the time drew near for the 
student to go to his college, and he counted calmly but with a 
full heart the days that were to pass before his departure. Day 
went after day ; and now but two remained before he was to 
part, probably forever, from the first human being that had 
taken a strong hold of his slow but deep affections. 

In the afternoon of the. second day before his departure, as 
he was sitting musing in his room, his little friend came in. 
He had been with her that day upon some long-talked-of ex- 
pedition, and had been kinder than usual; and with a bright 
eye and kindlinff cheek, she now thanked him for his kindness. 

" What have I done that you should be so good to me ?" said 
she. 

** You have been good to others,'* replied Leonard. 

"And how can I repay you?" asked the little girl. 

For some minutes the young man was silent ; then taking 
both her hands in his he said — "My dear little girl, in a few 
hours you and I are to separate, perhaps forever in this life ; 
and I will tell you all that I would ever ask you to do in return 
for whatever kindness I have been able to show you : it is to 
be true to yourself, to your own pure ahd high impulses. In 
a few years you will go into society; you will be told that you 
are beautiful, amiable, talefited ; every temptation that would 
lead you to forget that there is an eternal life beyond this, will 
be thrown in your way. When those days come, remember 
what I have so often said to you respecting the eternal nature of 
true affection, and seek it; remember the short-lived nature of 
admiration, and shun it. When flatterers are telling you (as 
they will tell you) of your perfections, do not forget that you 
are still as far from perfection as from those stars about which 
we have dreamed together so often ; think, my dear girl, in that 
hour, of those ever-burning worlds, and the thought will shield 
you from harm." He kissed her forehead, and she left him. 

39 
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In due time Leonard went to Andover ; he there completed 
his theological education, and became, at length, the clergy- 
man of his native village. Seven years passedon ; during five 
of them he heard nothing of her, whose form often floated be- 
fore him in the light of the autumn sunset, and whose voice he 
heard in the still summer twilight, and the dark storm of win- 
ter. But in the sixth year after he left her uncle's house, ru- 
mors came from Boston of one, now about to enter the fashion- 
able world, whose beauty and whose character were unequal- 
ed ; the familiar name made his heart leap to his throat, and 
now again at midnight, his voiceless prayer went up for the 
child he had loved so well. Whenever a stranger came from 
the city, Leonard listened, half in fear, half in hope for news of 
her welfare : was she loved by those about her? or, was she at 
belle merely ? As those questions were answered, his thoughts 
were pleasant or disturbed. 

He had long been an invalid, and for a year or two the evi- 
dences of pulmonary disease were such as to lead his society 
to offer him leave of absence for the winter; this he had re- 
fused to accept, however, as his widowed mother would be 
left alone. The agitation of feeling produced by the revival of 
his old affection now added to the symptoms of his disease ; he 
became too weak to preach, and after much persuasion, was 
induced to leave home for a warmer climate. By the advice 
of his physician, he went to Boston to take passage for Florida. 

While at Boston, he was invited to a party, at which were 
many of the leaders of fashion, though the lady of the house 
was by no means one of them. Leonard went with 

'* Hopes, and fears that kindle hope/' 

nor had he been long in the room before his eye fell upon one, 
whom, through the change of years, he knew to be her whose 
unconscious influence over him had been so great. Turning 
to an acquaintance he asked her name and character. " She 
is one," was the answer, " that seems to live in a magic circle : 
the sneerers of society stop when they come to her in their 
round of abuse, and go by silently ; scandal cannot touch her. 
She is admired, of course, but loved far more than admired ; 
and the impure, that cannot love, fear her. Flattery falls upon 
her, but does no harm ; and our common fops dare not approach 
her with their empty compliments, for her simple, sincere 
spirit overawes them. " 

The young divine stood long with his eyes fixed on the form, 
which in its girlhood he had so loved to look on ; every breath 
he drew marking the pulsation of his heart, and his head throb- 
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bing as in a fever. By and by he moved nearer to her. A 
man distinguished and talented, sat by her side, and with the 
greatest skill addressed to her the most flattering remarks, and 
listened to her replies as to an oracle ; but not a word or look on 
her part betrayed a consciousness of the admiration which he 
expressed. When he left her, a female friend that had listened 
to him, said to her — " How in the world is it that such atten- 
tions, from such a man, do not prove too much for your philo^ 
sophy?" 

" It is because my philosophy asks love which will live, not 
admiration, which will die." 

" But how do you keep such things in mind at such a mo- 
ment?" 

" I will tell you," answered the fair girl, smiling, " but what 
I say will have no meaning to you, though there is one, some- 
where, that would understand me. When my head begins to 
swim, I think of the stars." 

Not a word of that reply escaped the invalid, as he stood be- 
hind her; the throbbing in his head ceased, his heart was still, 
his spirit at rest : " I have saved her," he said to himself, and 
soon returned to his lodgings. 

The next morning he left, not for Florida, but for home; 
he told his mother that he was well again, and for a week or 
two appeared strong and happy. Then came the reaction and 
relapse, and he was weaker than ever; for the rest of the win- 
ter he was confined to his house. 

At length, one mild March day, Leonard mounted his horse, 
and telling his mother that he should be gone a day, rode over 
to the village where he had resided previous to entering the 
divinity school. Leaving his horse at the tavern, he went on 
foot over the route which he had walked, seven years previous^ 
with her, the last time they walked together: then he went to 
the parsonage house — up into his old room, and sat in the chair 
which he sat in, when he gave her his last advice, that which 
she had so well remembered. There was the same spreading 
elm tree; the tanyard with its piles of bark; the hill, where 
they had gathered blue berries, in the distance — all as he had 
seen them that evening after she left liim; the same picture of 
the Prodigal Son hung against the wall over the mantle-piece; 
the same clock ticked on the stair-way. The feelings that 
rise when old scenes are visited all know, but none can de- 
scribe. 

He slept that night in his old room, and in the morning re- 
turned home. When he reached home his frame was chilled, 
and his feet very cold, so he sat down l>y the fire, and his 
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mother took his feet in her lap, and chafed them. Leonard 
lay for some time leaning back, with his eyes closed ; but, at 
last, raising himself, not without an effort, for he was very 
weak, he said — ** Mother, I have saved her'; I have made one 
true convert." The old lady was deaf, and thought he spoke 
of having saved his own life by his journey; so she smiled, and 
went on chafing his feet.. But they grew colder and colder; 
she asked him how he was, but he made no answer ; she looked 
up, and his chest was rising and falling as gently and regularly 
as that of a sleeping child. But still his feet grew more icy; 
she felt of his legs, and they " were as cold as any stone." The 
old woman, now alarmed, rose up ; Leonard's head lay back, 
his eyes half closed, his lips just moving; " I have saved her," 
he said once again, as his mother believed afterwards, though 
then she scarce noticed the motion ; a convulsive smile passed 
dver his features, and she was left, standing by the clay that her 
son had dwelt in. j. h. p. 



SOLITUDE. 

'TIS not solitude 
To be alone when thought is pure and free, 
And nature with her myriad voices speaks, 
And revelation bends from her bright throne 
With visitings of love. Tis solitude 
When thought is prisoned — aspiration checked. 
And the sweet music of the soul is fled : 
When nature wastes her eloquence in vain 
In speaking to our hearts from all her realms 
Of life and loveliness — and when the God 
Who made us, sends into this darkened world. 
And to our souls, his various messengers 
Of truth and love — that meet no kind return 
Of sweet communion from our sinful race. 
This is to be alone — this is to bear 
About within us a bleak wilderness, 
A desolate loneliness that sees no beam 
Break o'er the dead, deserted soul, which looks 
As through a darkened glass on all without. 
That to its vision takes a darkened hue. 
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"THE SANDY FOUNDATION." 

One of the strongest reasons, perhaps thfe strongest of all, 
why Christians cling to the doctrine of the Trinity, is its sup- 
posed necessary connection with that of the atonement: and 
whenever you can induce a Trinitarian to adopt such views of 
the latter doctrine as may be shown to be clearly consistent 
with the Unity, you have accomplished half the work of con- 
verting him to the true knowledge of Christ. Of this remark 
we have seen many verifications. It is hardly possible to get 
at the mind of a strict Calvinist, in regard to the Trinity, until 
you first show him that there is no necessity of the kind of 
atonement that he believes. Nor does he proceed upon a 
wrong principle ; for our salvation undoubtedly depends on the 
atonement, and if the true doctrine of atonement were insep- 
arable from that of the Trinity, we had indeed better cleave 
to the latter, however contradictory it may seem. But the 
truth is that there is no form of the doctrine except the Cal- 
vinistic, which is inseparable from the Trinity. We admit 
that if God requires the full payment of our debt, either by our 
own punishment, or by an equivalent thereto inflicted upon 
some one else, then something like an " infinite satisfaction," 
or the suflferings of an infinite being, would be necessary, and 
therefore the Trinity, with the strange inconsistencies therein 
involved, would be our best resort. In that case the part of 
wisdom would be to shut our eyes and try not to think. 

But other forms of the doctrine of atonement, such as that 
of Abbott, and which is lately so zealously adopted by the 
Episcopal Churchman, may be received as well by Unitarians 
as by their opponents. By the adoption of such forms, there- 
fore, which is becoming so general, the chief stumbling block 
in the way of the progress of Unitarianism is removed. The 
Trinity can no longer be shown "necessary to the scheme of 
salvation," and its strongest claim upon the faith of men is 
taken away. Evangelical Unitarianism then appears as 
saving a scheme as Evangelical Trinitarianism, and the former 
being more simple and consistent will be preferred. 

This is precisely the state of the case as it now stands be- 
tween us and those who hold to the expositions of Mr. Abbott 
and Bishop Onderdonk. Essentially we hold to the same 
atonement as they do, they together with the Trinity, we with 
the Unity. The controversy therefore can be fairly tried. 
The outcry can no longer be raised that without the Trinity 
is no atonement. The great step therefore, towards the vin- 
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dication of God's unity is taken. Only let it be generally un^ 
derstood that Trinitarians and Unitarians receive the same 
doctrine of atonement, and prejudice will die and evidence be 
studied. The " Episcopal Recorder" therefore, shows a de- 
gree of discrimination when it calls the " Churchman," " a 
hot- bed of pestiferous perversions of gospel truth," and accuses 
Bishop Onderdonk of heresy, for it is certain that the doc- 
trines taught by those dignitaries will not stop short where 
they now are. In giving up the " equivalent atonement," 
they have shaken the " sandy foundation," as William Penn 
called the Trinity, and the scripture truth that Christ is the 
"Son of God," and not God the Son, and that the Father alone 
is Supreme, will soon appear, written in men's hearts by the 
spirit of truth. w. g. e. 



THE LAND OF FREEDOM. 

A STORY FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

I saw in my dream two boys. Obedient and Wilful, going 
toward the land of freedom. Said Obedient to Wilful, "how 
do you expect to reach this land?" "By doing whatever I 
choose," replied Wilful, " this I think will take me there." 
" But I," said Obedient, "hope to find it by help of this book 
which my mother gave me. She told me to consult it, when- 
ever I was in doubt, and it would tell me how to go, and make 
me see every thing more plainly after reading it. And when 
I opened it the first words I read were, * Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.' So I think I shall 
get thus to the land of freedom." 

Then I saw in my dream, and these two boys were knocking 
at an iron gate, in a high stone wall. Presently it was opened 
by an * old, old man, with beard as white as snow.' "Sir,", 
said they, as they entered, " is this the way to the land of free- 
dom?" "It is," answered he, "and it is not." Here they 
looked astonished at each other, for his words sounded strange 
and contradictory, but they passed on without speaking. 

Then I saw that the path led them to a beautiful garden, 
where clumps of trees and fragrant shrubs were pleasantly 
grouped, where fountains gushed from the rock, and filling 
marble basins, wound along amid beds of blue and yellow 
flowers. Many children were playing together on the smooth 
grass plats among the flickering shadows. They shouted to 
the two boys to come and play with them, and Wilful ran for- 
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ward eagerly. But Obedient stopped to look at his book. 
Presently he ran forward and cried to his companion, "Take 
care, friend Wilful, for since I looked in my book, I see little 
spirits putting chains around the arms and ancles of these chil- 
dren, and* fastening them to the flowers. And they have put 
one or two on your wrist already." Then Wilful was fright- 
ened, and with a great effort broke away, and the two boys 
pursued their course toward the Land of Freedom. 

After leaving the Garden of Pleasure, they came toward a 
large and beautiful house like a palace. A colonnade of lofty 
pillars encircled it, the windows reached to the floor, a flight 
of marble steps led to the high portal, from which came sounds 
of music and gaiety. The boys entered, and saw a table cover- 
ed with fruits and wine, and full of company. Servants came 
forward and politely asked them to seat themselves at the table. 
Wilful did so immediately. But Obedient first consulted his 
book which showed him something strange and fearful. For 
he saw that the guests were all strangely influenced by the 
food and wine. When the ruby cup beckoned to them, they 
were drawn to it as by force. They bent down their lips to 
sip, though their faces showed reluctance and disgust. When 
Obedient saw this he said, " Come, brother Wilful, we shall 
never get to the Land of Freedom if we stay here in this Hall 
of Appetites." And Wilful, when he was told of the danger, 
consented reluctantly to leave the place. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that the two boys were going 
down a steep and dark path amid rocks and water. Presently 
they saw a group of fugitives coming hurriedly toward them. 
As they approached they shouted " Fly, fly ! A horrible and 
gigantic figure is pursuing us. We were going toward the 
Land of Freedom but it has driven us back." But Obedient 
immediately opened his book, and read, "Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil 
for thou art with me." Then looking up, he encouraged Wil- 
ful by showing him that the supposed giant was only a torn 
cloud, driven before the wind. So they passed boldly on. 

Then the.path wound up through soft meadows, where wide 
spreading trees made a cool shadow, and the streams trickled 
with a drowsy sound across the pebbles. Many persons 
were sleeping upon the turf, and Wilful laid down also to 
sleep. But Obedient first opened his book, and when he had 
read in it, he shook Wilful violently by the shoulder and 
roused him. " See here," cried he, " these are the Indolent 
Meadows, and I see spiders weaving their webs over all the 
sleepers, and they are so strong that they cannot break away. 
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And the spiders are already beginning to weave their webs 
over you. So wake up and let us eo." And Wilful at last 
was roused, and they went on as betore. 

As they went forward I heard loud and angry noises ap- 
proaching*, and presently a group of men and women contend- 
ing together with bitter words and blows. As soon as they 
saw the boys they ran toward them and surrounding them be- 
gan to insult and torment them. Obedient had opened his 
book and read in it, "Resist not evil." He stood quietly with 
a firm and pleasant expression, as one determined not to lose 
his temper. So the tormentors went to Wilful, whose face 
glowed with rage, and abused him with such provoking words 
that at last he ran headlong at one of them, and pursued him, 
till they both fell over a steep precipice. Obedient ran, full 
of sorrow, and looked down, but he saw no more of his com- 
panion, and went sadly on. 

Then the road grew steep, and tangled with thorns and briers, 
and the poor boy's hands were torn, and he could hardly crawl 
forward, so tired was he. Sometimes he slipped and fell, then 
he had to take hold of a root and draw himself up. As his 
strength and courage were failing, he took his book and read, 
" Be not weary of well doing, for in due season you shall reap, 
if you faint not." Then he went forward again, till at last 
he found himself on the summit of the mountam, and a broad 
plain spread out before him. But the path had come to an 
end. 

As he stood, and looked, to find some traces of the road, a 
figure came toward him dressed in white. " Sir," said Obe- 
dient, " can you direct me to the Land of Freedom?" " You 
are now in it," replied the Shining One, " and wherever you 
go will be to you a Land of Freedom. For you have learned 
to govern yourself and this is the only real freedom. All else 
is delusion and mockery. Wilful would never have found the 
Land of Freedom, for he was not seeking it. But you, who 
learned to control your love of pleasure, your appetites, your 
fears and doubts, your indolence, your passions, and lastly 
struggled up the path of discipline — you have been worthy of 
freedom^you are now and forever free." Saying this the 
form smiled with a heavenly expression, and I saw no more. 

J. F. C. 
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ULTRA REFORMERS. 

fWe take the following article, entire, from Brownson's Quarterly Review, No. 
3, for July. We assure our readers there are in this number, an hundred pages 
more, as well worth reading. It is published at Boston, by B. H. Greene, at three 
dollars a year. The following article is upon a work on regimen, diet, &c. &c. 
written by a gentleman who wishes every ene to leave off eating meat.] 

The author of this volume is a worthy, and, we would fain 
believe, a useful man. He is sincere, earnest, and ambitious 
to do what in him lies for the advancement of his race. He is 
quite a Reformer, and appears to doubt not that he shall soon 
be able to recover for mankind the long lost Eden. 

According to him, so far as we have been able to collect his 
theory, the seat of life> thought, and virtue is in the stomach, 
and the Devil, or soul-destroyer, always makes his appearance 
in the form of roast beef, pig, mutton, fish, rich sauces, or some 
savory dish or other, and is to be vanquished only by inducing 
mankind to feed on apples, mush, cold boiled potatoes, with 
now and then a dessert of parched corn. Apples are the au- 
thor's favorite dish for reforming the world, and curing all the 
ills that flesh and spirit are heirs to. His l6ve for apples seems 
to be very great, even surpassing the love of women ; and we 
cannot help fancying that should he be admitted into Paradise 
and find no apples there, it would be no Paradise to him. May 
apples go with him wherever he goes. We too are fond of 
apples. But as for mush, to be eaten without milk, butter, 
sugar, or molasses, Yankee dish under the name of Hasty- 
pudding, and immortalized by the immortal Barlow's song, 
though it be, we will none of it. Cold boiled potatoes unsalted, 
and no water even to wash them down — may the author of 
the delectable book before us, enjoy the sole monopoly of di- 
gesting them ! 

We have no doubt that many of the ills of life come from 
indigestion. We certainly would not be ungrateful to the man 
who labors to give us a good digestion. We moreover do by 
no means object to a simple diet. A simple diet, and by sim- 
ple diet we mean one into which little animal food enters, is 
the most favorable to health, and to enjoyment. But because 
a man wishes to recommend a simple diet, he need not rqn 
mad. The earth is filled with a profusion of good things, suit- 
able for food, and we see no reason why we should reject all of 
them, save apples, mush, and cold potatoes. The way to pre- 
serve health and enjoy life is not to starve oneself to death, or 
to compel oneself to feed on the coarsest and least nutritious 

40 
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provender. Why, therefore, may not the advocates of a sim- 
ple diet speak with moderation, and content themselves with 
urging such changes only as the good sense of the community 
will approve? 

The author of this book doubtless means well, and so may 
all those who are laboring with him ; but we confess that we 
are sorry to find them calling themselves Reformers. They 
almost make a sensible man ashamed to enrol himself among 
the friends of reform, as the shape and tricks of monkeys do 
sometimes make us ashamed of our humanity. It is well to be 
reformers ; it is our duty to labor for the progress of our race ; 
but we should do it with a becoming modesty, feeling that it is 
but dimly we can see the new good to be obtained, and but 
little that we cqn do to obtain it. It is an unpleasant sight to 
a wise man, that of one of our modern Reformers astride the 
millionth part of an idea, cantering away as a Tenth Avatar, 
and fancying that he bears with him the universal palingenesia 
of man and nature. 

In fact are not our modern Reformers carrying the joke a 
little too far? They are becoming, it strikes us, a real annoy- 
ance. The land is overspread with them, and matters have 
come to such a pass, that a peaceable man can hardly venture 
to eat or drink, to go to bed or to get up, to correct his children 
or kiss his wife, without obtaining the permission and the di- 
rection of some moral or other reform society. The individual 
is bound hand and foot, and delivered up to the sage Doctors 
and sager Doctresses, who have volunteered their services in 
the management of his affairs. He has nothing he can call his 
own,, not even his will. There is left him no spot, no sanctum, 
into which some association committee cannot penetrate, and 
dictate to him what he may do or what he ought to suffer. 
What is most intimate and sacred in his private relations, is 
laid before the public, and he is told that he ought to be thank- 
ful that there is no dearth of disinterested lecturers, ready in 
public discourses to explain to his wife all the mysteries of the 
conception and birth of a human being. 

Now this in our judgment is to be philanthropic overmuch. 
It is making philanthropy altogether too great an annoyance. 
No real good can come to the community from sacrificing (he 
individual. There are things which an individual ought to be 
allowed to call his own, and over which he shall have the su- 
preme control. Around each individual there should be traced 
a circle, within which, no stranger should presume or be suf- 
fered to enter. It is no service to virtue to keep us all forever 
in leading strings. If we are to be men and to show forth the 
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virtues of men, we must be permitted to think and act for our- 
selves. That philanthropy which proposes to do eveiy thing 
for us, and which will permit us to do nothing of our own ac- 
cord, may indeed keep us out of harm's way, but it is a left- 
handed philanthropy, and will be found always to diminish our 
virtues in the same proportion that it does our vices. 

It must joy the heart of every benevolent man to see efforts 
made for the advancement of humanity. There is room enough 
for reform. But we do wish our moderh Reformers would 
enlarge their conceptions and seek to add knowledge to their 
zeal. It is well to be zealously affected in a good cause ; but 
zeal in a good cause, if not guided by just knowledge, may 
work as much evil as good. The world is not to be regener- 
ated by the exertions of Reformers who have but one idea, and 
who fancy that one idea embraces the Universe. Life is a 
complex affair. The good and the evil it is subject to are so 
intermixed, and run one so into the other, that it is often no 
easy matter to say which is which. There is no one sover- 
eign remedy for all the ills of life, no one rule which is applica- 
ble at all timef! to all cases for the production of good. Good 
and evil both have their source in human nature. The one 
cannot be greatly increased, or the other essentially diminished, 
but in proportion as human nature itself is more fully devel- 
oped ; but in proportion to its general culture and growth. 
The tree of evil is not destroyed by pruning away a branch 
here, and a branch there. So long as its root remains in the 
earth, so long will it live and flourish. All classes of reformers 
sde and deplore its growth. One class thinks all evils come 
from the breach of the seventh commandment, another class 
ascribes them all to the eating of flesh or fish, to the drinking 
of rum, wine, or cider ; this class fancies that the world would 
move on as it should, if women were but allowed equal civil 
and political rights with men; that class is sure all things will 
be restored to primitive " innocence, love and harmony, the 
moment negroes are declared to be no longer slaves; and this 
other class, when nations shall no longer appeal to arms to de- 
cide their disputes. Each of these classes of Reformers mounts 
its hobby and rides away, condemning all as children of the 
past, as wedded to old abuses, as the enemies of truth and vir- 
tue, who will not do the same. But not one or another of these 
classes shall succeed. All these classes of evils are mutually 
connected, and no one of them can be cured separately. The 
cause of them all lies deep in human nature, as now developed, 
and they must be regarded as inseparable from the present 
stage of human progress. The doctors, who are vaunting 
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their skill to cure them, are merely prescribing for the symp- 
toms, not the disease. War is a melancholy thing. Philan- 
thropy cannot but weep over its doings. But as long as the 
passions of the human heart remain as they are, and the inter- 
ests of the world continue in their present complicated state, 
it is perfectly idle to talk of the cessation of war. Every thing 
manly in our nature rises indignant at the bare name of sla- 
very ; but should the negroes be declared free, and all other 
things remain as they were, slavery would not be abolished. 
One of its forms might be slightly changed, but its substance 
would continue the same. Give woman equal civil and po- 
litical rights with man, and if her present tastes and culture 
remain, ner influence wilt be just what it now is. Intemper- 
ance is not a mother-evil. It is the symptom, not the disease. 
Temperance lectures will not cure it. It will remain in spite 
of Temperance Societies, in spite of law, in spite of religion, 
till the causes producing it are removed, and men are able to 
find an innocent source of the excitement they crave. Chas- 
tity may be commended, but it will not be universal, till the 
whole community is so trained that it can find more pleasure 
in sentiment than in sense. The object of each class of re- 
formers is, we are willing to admit, good, and praiseworthy ; 
but it can in no case be insulated and gained as a separate ob- 
ject. 

The work of reforming the world is a noble one. The pro- 
gress of man and society goes on. But it goes on slowly, much 
more so than comports with the desires of our one-idea re- 
formers. These reformers, .with one idea, are no doubt worth 
something. Each class of them may contribute something to 
aid on the work. But no ope of them Can do much, or run 
far ahead of the general average of the race. The evils of life 
rise as lofty mountains in our path. We cannot go over them, 
nor turn our course around them. They rise alike before all 
of our race, and form the same barrier to the onward march 
of all. . We must remove them. If we take ourselves to the 
work with faith and energy, we can remove them. But we 
can do it only a little by little. Our generation works its brief 
day at the task, and worn out gives way to another ; another 
comes and removes its portion, and gives way to yet another. 
Thus do generations labor, and yet centuries elapse before we 
can perceive that they have made any. impression on the moun- 
tain. Ever and anon a company may undermine a portion of 
rock and earth, which come down with thundering noise and 
raise much dust, and some of the spectators may fancy the 
work is done. But when the noise has subsided, and the wind 
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has brushed away the dust and smoke, it is seen that many of 
their number have been crushed under the falling masses, and 
that fragments have rolled back and blocked up the path which 
had already been cleared. There may be something sad and 
depressing in this view. Life is full of deep pathos to the wise 
man. Sorrow springs from experience. He, who knew most 
of man and his trials, was said to be a " man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief." Man's path from the cradle to his 
union with God, is not of smooth and easy ascent, strewed 
with flowers, and shaded by groves from which the sweet 
songsters are ever warbling their wild notes. It is steep and 
rugged, and we ascend not without labor and difficulty. Yet 
is there no cause for complaint. Man has some strength ; let 
him use it, and not murmur because he has also some weak- 
ness. Something he can do; let him do it, and complain not 
that there is something he cannot do. Each generation has its 
alloted work ; let it take itself cheerfully to its performance. 
The race is immortal ; and as one generation does its work and 
passes off to receive its reward, a new generation comes on 
to take up the work where its predecessor left it. The work 
shall then go on, and the race be ever achieving its destiny. 
What is it then, though this generation cannot do so much as 
to leave nothing to its successor ? 

We have no fellowship with the philosophy, that teaches us 
to regard with indifference the efforts of a single individual, 
however puny, to advance the cause of humanity. True phil- 
osophy teaches us to find a sufficient reason for whatever oc- 
curs, and to see good in every thing. We ought therefore 
never to condemn outright any class of reformers, or plan of 
reform, we may meet; but we cannot refrain from regarding 
most of the reformers who fill our age and country as ex- 
tremely short-sighted, and their plans as most wofully defec- 
tive. We would not make war upon them, nor in our sober 
moments treat them otherwise than with great tenderness; 
but we cannot bring ourselves to act with them. .Whoever 
would pass for a man of correct feelings, and of some degree 
of philosophic wisdom, must see and deplore the ills that afflict 
himself and brethren; he must labor with all his might to cure 
them: but he will proceed always calmly, with chastened 
hopes, and with the conviction that the only way to cure many 
evils is to bear them. The lesson. To Bear, though difficult 
to learn, and one that many of us never do learn, is one of the 
lessons most essential to man in his earthly pilgrimage. Even 
these evils, of which we complain, may be made the ministers 
of our virtues and the means of our spiritual growth. 
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The human race makes its way through the centuries, step 
by step, to its destiny. The evils we now see and feel will 
one day be removed. But new evils we know not of will 
doubtless spring up, new mountains arise whose highest peaks 
are not sieen in the distant horizon. The lessons of the reform- 
er will be ever repeated, and his trials, labors, sufferings, mar- 
tyrdom, ever renewed. Well, be it so. The bVave spirit will 
not shrink from the prospect* Life is a struggle. Who would 
that it should not be? It is from this struggle that Humanity 
derives her strength, obtains possession of her powers; in it 
she finds her life; in it she lives ; by it she fulfils her destiny. 
Let us accept it as our heritage, and go forth with strong arms 
and stout hearts — and yet not with over sanguine expectations 
of wonders to be achieved — to the work that lieth nearest us 
in time and space, and leave the result to Him in whose hands 
we and all things are, and with whom it rests to grant or with- 
hold success. 



PAST AND FUTURE. 
Give me back the hours that flew 

Swift as music-birds in air ; 
Give me back the fragrant flowers 

Blooming once so fair. 

Clouds are gathering o'er my soul, 

Life is all a cheerless doom, 
Not a ray of sun light breaks 

O'er the spirit's gloom. 

Give me back — O give me back 
Joys that once were wholly mine, 

Darkly spreads the gathering cloud — 
Will no sunbeam shine ? 

Give me back — but once, but once, 
One brief glimpse of days long flown — 

And I will ask no other boon 
But this — but this alone. 

In vain, in vain. Fond, fruitless guest ! 

Thy light is quenched — thy joys have fled. 
Dark thy soul and desolate 

As the voiceless dead ! 

Ask no more then — ask no more — 

Call not on the buried Past : 
Fix thy heart on higher things — 

They will cheer at last. 
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Then call not back the hours that flew 

Swift as music-bird's in air — 
Call not back life's fading flowers, 

Be they e'er so fair. 

Though thy soul be dark and sad, 

Though its starry wings are furled, 
Light shall dawn — ^thy soul may rise 

In yon better world. c, p. c. 



FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 
NO. III. 

We propose to take a brief view in the present article of the 
doctrine of Ultra-Universalism, or no Future Punishment. 
Those who hold to this view contend, that all retribution takes 
place in this life — that the sinner is fully punished and the 
righteous adequately recompensed here, and that the joys of 
Heaven are for all indiscriminately, without reference to the 
deeds of life. 

This doctrine appears to us to be opposed to observation, 
reason, human nature, conscience, and the scriptures. We 
shall therefore contend against it strenously. We wish it to 
be remembered however, that it is against the opinion, and not 
the mail who holds it, that we contend. Some of its advbcates, 
of either sex, we have been familiarly acquainted with, and 
can testify that they appeared to us to be excellent Christians, 
full of faith, piety, charity, holiness. The doctrine however, 
we contend, does not produce these graces, and we oppose it. 

Be it understood also, that it is specially this doctrine of NO 
Future Punishment which we oppose. The doctrine of a final 
restoration is a wholly different thing, to be decided upon after- 
ward, upon its own grounds. We are gtad to see that Res- 
torationists are separating themselves from Universalists, and 
are strongly opposing the peculiar tenets of the latter. The 
Independent Messenger, published at Boston, is the organ of 
the Restorationists. It is a highly respectable paper, and 
strongly opposes the tJltra-Universalist dogma. 

The doctrine of No Future Retribution is opposed 

1. To observation. 

It is a matter of daily observation that no equal retribution 
takes place in this world. The vast inequalities in human 
fortune have no reference to character. There are some per- 
sons who go through life surrounded by prosperous circum- 
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stances. Every thing smiles upon them. Love, friendship, 
esteem, sympathy, attend their footsteps. No cloud of sor- 
row droops along their path. Their children are virtuous, 
healthy and happy. They never have to struggle against bit- 
ter fate. Their wheel rolls softly along a.smooth road. They 
sink to death in a ripe old age, surrounded by all that life can 
offer of comfort and tender care. 

On others, the storm bursts in childhood, and pursues them 
through their whole day. They are neglected and ill-treated 
as infants, they are outcasts from home, their earnest struggles 
after fortune are baffled by capricious chances, a blight falls on 
their home, and they are bereaved by death of their children, 
and stand alone in the world. Or worse than this, their sons 
disgrace and torture them by sin and wickedness. 

These things we see every day. We see the honest man 
cheated by the knave — we see the hypocrite reverenced 
through life as a saint — we hear of integrity being blackened 
by slander, and never able to shake off the foul imputation. In 
fine, there is no sentiment so common in the history of all na- 
tions, and the literature of the world as this, that outward for- 
tune does not correspond to worth and virtue. If the only re- 
tribution is here, the good man might say with David, *' Then 
have I cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in in- 
nocency. For all day long have I been plagued, and chasten- 
ed every morning." 

To all. this, however, it is answered, that the outward condi- 
tion is no test of happiness — that conscience punishes and re- 
wards every one in this life according to their deserts. 

It is true, that outward condition is not a certain test of 
happiness, but it is also true that it does have some influence 
upon happiness. It is idle to say that the good man, unsuc- 
cessful, desolate, tormented, is just as happy as the good man 
who is surrounded with a happy home. The blessings of this 
life are not to be so underrated. The good man, persecuted 
and forlorn, has, God be blessed, a support .within. He "is 
troubled, but not distressed; perplexed, but not in despair." 
Yet, to say that he is just as happy as if he was not persecuted 
nor tormented, is taking away half his virtue, for what forti- 
tude and faith is there in bearing trial, if it is no trial. 

But besides, observation shows us, that these inward agonies 
of conscience are not dealt out according to desert in this life. 
If there was no suffering, nor joy, except what flow from con- 
science, there would still be no equal retribution in this life. 

For the conscience grows callous as one goes forward in sin. 
The great sinner is a hardened sinner ; his conscience is stupi- 
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fied, and does not trouble him at all. On the other hand, we 
find that the best people are apt to be tormented by a constant 
apprehension that they are doing wrong. Their conscience is 
always watching and rebuking their most trifling faults. And 
again, those who are immersed in worldly pursuits and plea- 
sures, do not suffer at all from the rebukes of conscience. It 
sleeps in an undisturbed repose. Hence, observation plainly 
shows, that there is no equal retribution here, whether in out- 
ward or inward condition. 

It is also remarkable, that it is the direct object and aim of 
the Book of Job to refute this idea, that the enjoyments and 
sufferings of this present life are any test of character. His 
friends argue that they are. Job contends that they are not, 
and God decides that the confutors did not speak the right 
thing concerning them, as his servant Job did. The whole ar- 
gument of this book then, may be considered as a complete 
confutation of the theory of a full retribution in the present 
world. 

2. Reason is opposed to the Doctrine of No Future Punish- 
ment. 

Men are continually dying with their hearts full of iniquity 
and sin. Will the act of dying fit them for heaven? It is ir- 
rational to suppose it. The pirate is blown up with his ship, 
while full of fiendish purposes — the duellist is shot down while • 
aiming at his neighbor's life — the tyrant is killed while march- 
ing an army to ravage and subjugate a neighboring kingdom. 
How are these men to be fitted for Heaven? 

Will you say that there is some process unknown to us, 
which changes their characters in the dying hour, and purifies 
them ? This would show an entire ignorance of the nature of 
goodness. A man cannot be made good as an instrument is 
put in tune, by an outward power. Virtue is something /per- 
sona/. It demands personal struggle, effort, resolve — the fer- 
vent prayer — the battle with oneself — the conquest over sin. 
How will the dissolution of the body cause all this? 

Again, if this doctrine be true, life is not a scene of discipline. 
And if it is not a place of discipline, what is it? Why are all 
our present trials, sufferings, discipline, if at the end, all their 
results are to be obliterated, as we wipe a slate with a sponge, 
and all are to be made holy in a moment. 

Once again. Our reason teaches us that in the case of others^ 
a future retribution is demanded. 

The following case is stated by B. Whitman. 

" Do you doubt the soundness of this conclusion ? Let me give 
one example to render it more evident. You have read of Nero. 

41 
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He was a monster in human form. He ordered his own mother to 
be murdered. He killed his own wife. He set fire to the city of 
Rome and thus made thousands wretched. He persecuted the early 
Christians in the most cruel and barbarous manner. No language 
can describe, no words can recount the inhuman and wicked acts 
of his life. About the same period there lived one Paul. He went 
from place to place preaching the gospel. He converted thousands 
from idolatry and siofulness to the worship and service of the uni- 
versal Father. He gave instruction to the ignorant, advice to the 
doubting, reproof to the erring, consolation to the afflicted. He 
filled many souls with gladness. And during all this time, he was 
calumniated and persecuted ; he was exposed to sufferings the most 
intense ; he experienced trisJs the most severe ; he even laid down 
his life in the promotion of human happiness. Now would it be 
justice to place these two persons on an equality when they enter 
the next existence ? Let the honest feelings of your heart answer. 
Nay, I appeal with confidence to the experience of every individual 
in every age and country in support of my position." 

* In the city of Louisville, last winter, a tragedy occurred 
which filled every heart with horror. There were two men 
who were friends. The one was dissipated and idle, the other 
sober and industrious. The latter, out of his small means, by 
which he supported a family, assisted the other repeatedly in 
the want which his vice produced. One day the spendthrift 
took advantage of the confidence reposed in him by the other, 
came behind him as he stood at his desk, and fractured his 
skull, to rob him. Being interrupted he attempted another 
murder, but failing, shot himself through the head. Now, shall 
both of these souls pass together from the gory floor, the mur- 
derer and the murdered, to equal and perfect happiness? 
What did common sense dictate to the crowd who stood 
around. They turned with disgust and loathing from the mur- 
derer, and gazed with pity and compassion on the murdered 
man. Suppose a Universalist preacher had come by at that 
time, and said, "Friends! I have good news to communicate. 
God is love. He cannot punish us. Both the spirits which 
dwelt in those bodies have gone together to bliss and glory." 
Would not the common reason of those who heard, have re- 
jected the monstrous doctrine ? 

3. The doctrine of no future retribution is not suited to the 
wants of human nature. 

There are two great classes of emotion implanted in human 
nature by its Author, and for a wise purpose. There is on one 
side, Hope, Joy, Love, Pleasure — on the other, Fear, Sorrow, 
Hatred, Pain. These are the two great springs of action, the 
two great motives which influence all our conduct. And with 
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respect to these we find this remarkable principle, that like 
the antagonist muscles in the human frame, both are necessary 
to the right action of either. Destroy one class, and you make 
the other powerless. 

Thus if you destroy a man's hopes, he becomes reckless and 
fears nothing — we call him a desperate man, indicating that 
despair, or absence of hope, takes away fear, which is the op- 
posite of hope. 

So too, destroy a man's fears, and he ceases to hope. Hope 
then becomes certainty, and it ceases to act as a spring of ac- 
tion. The man enters into quiet possession of his property, 
the lover has obtained his mistress's consent to his suit, and all 
anxious effort ceases. The great excitement of the gaming 
table lies in the fact, that it appeals at the same moment to 
both principles — fear and hope. 

It is a common remark, that no one can enjoy health till he 
has experienced disease. Here pain gives a new relish by 
contrast to enjoyment. The sick man recovering goes forth to 
enjoy every thing. 

" The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note which swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise." 

Now, Universalism dispenses wholly with the motive of 
fear as regards the future world. Therefore, it weakens the 
other spring by taking away its balance. It is unsuited to 
human nature. Who is there that does not feel that the mo- 
tive of fear is necessary to him occasionally, to tighten the 
nerves of a languid purpose — necessary as the dark back- 
ground in the picture to display its beauty. 

4. Conscience teaches a different doctrine from Univer- 
salism. 

A sense of guilt has in all ages prophesied to men of future 
punishment. On this fear all religions have been based, in a 
greater or less degree. The problem of all has been how God 
was to be appeased and reconciled. And perpetually, at this 
day, death-beds are testifying to the permanence of the same 
feeling. It is true, that the feelings of a dying man are no sure 
test of his character. Some villians die with composure, some 
saints shrink from death. Yet the general rule is, that as death 
draws near, and earthly things shrink away, the soul begins to 
tremble in view of a retribution. Ah! how it longs back to- 
ward life — how it shrinks from the brink ! Now prayer bursts 
from lips unwont to pray. The irreligious man grows fervent 
in his supplication for pardon and mercy. The proud man 
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humbly confesses his sin. You will say that this is all the re- 
sult of early prejudices, the remains of education, the device 
of priests. If you say thi^, you have a high notion of the cre- 
dulity of man and the ingenuity of priests ; higher than mine. 
Their must be something for the most artful to build on. The 
most cunning architect could not build his house on air, and 
neither can any priestcraft create feelings in man, not origin- 
ally there. Priestcraft it is true, has used this strong sense of 
guilt for its own purposes, but it did not make it. 

What can be more horrible than the death-bed of a wicked 
man ! Too horrible to dwell upon or analyze. 

Once again. Conscience demands a judgment. 

Even if we grant that a perfect retribution takes place in 
this world, conscience demands a future judgment. It is not 
enough that a due measure of pain and joy is meted out to the 
guilty and the virtuous. Our sense of justice requires that the 
truth be made known — our feeling of right calls aloud that 
hypocrisy be unmasked — that villians be shown as such to 
themselves and the universe — that tyrants and their slaves be 
placed side by side — that the selfish seducer be confronted with 
his wronged victim — that the hard and cruel oppressor be 
shown as he is before an assembled universe — that calumniated 
innocence, which has gone to its grave amid misrepresenta- 
tions, be vindicated and approved. Do not our hearts demand 
that God's truth and justice be thus made clear? A secret 
award of pain and pleasure is not what we want. Our con- 
science cries aloud for a judgment, in which all that is dark 
may be explained and uncovered. 

5. We now pass to scripture. 

And here the only embarrassment is, to select passages from 
the innumerable testimonies which scripture gives against the 
doctrine of no future retribution. We shall be very brief in 
our selections. 

We believe it is generally admitted on all hands, that 
the Jews and Gentiles, in the time of Jesus Christ, believed 
in a future retribution. If so, we should expect that a reli- 
gious teacher would correct this opinion, if it was a mistaken 
one. He certainly would not have said what might confirm 
the error in their minds. But where have Jesus and his Apos- 
tles taught the doctrine of no future retribution ? Where have 
they explained away the Jewish notions of Gehenna, and the 
Gentile ideas of future punishment, and taught that there was 
no such thing? 

The passages which prove a future reward are so numerous 
that very few can be quoted. Thus the Saviour (Matt. v. 2,) 
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says, Great shall be your reward in Heaven. (Matt. xix. 
21,) Thou shalt have treasure in heaven. (Lukexiv. 14,) 
Thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. 
(Matt. vi. 19,) Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. 

Of the passages which teach future punishment, these are 
among the most significant. 

Marvel not at this ; for the hour is coming, in the which 
all that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion. (John V. 28, 29.) 

Fear not them which kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do, but rather fear him who is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell : Yea, I say unto you, fear 
Him. (Luke xii. 4, 5.) 

If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thv whole body be cast into hell. (Matt, 
v. 29, &c.) 

For it is appointed unto all men once to die, and after this 
the judgment. (Heb. ix. 27.) 

And have hope toward God, as they themselves also allow, 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust. (Acts xxiv. 15.) 

Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father which is in Heaven. And 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny be- 
fore my Father which is in Heaven. (Matt. x. 32, 33.) 

One of the strongest arguments however, to prove that the 
scriptures teach a future retribution, is to be found in the way 
by which the Universal is ts seek to explain the passages quoted 
against them. These explanations are so curious and original 
that it may be safely averred, that no man from the Christian 
era down, in reading his Bible, ever imagined that such was 
the meaning of the passage, until it occurred to Mr. Ballou, or 
some others in our own day. These explanations are too in- 
genious, that is their fault. * It supposes that Christ involved 
his meaning in such an allegory that no one has understood it 
for eighteen centuries, and that it is yet doubtful. For Uni- 
versalists have very different explanations of the same passage. 

Let us take as an example of Universalist criticism, the par- 
able of the rich man and Lazarus. Christians never supposed 
there was any difficulty in understanding this passage of scrip- 
ture. They all understood it in the same way, as teaching the 
doctrine of future retribution. But listen to the Universalist 
explanation as given by Mr. Whitman. 
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" The exposition which some of your writers have given of the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus openly violates these funda- 
mental principles of interpretation, and consequently cannot stand 
the test of sound criticism. I will examine the one which your 
oldest and ablest divine has published. I will suppose for the sake 
of avoiding names, and making my remarks more direct, that you 
have adopted this explanation as your own, to all intents and pur- 
poses. Now you draw from this relation not a single lesson of doc- 
trine and duty. On the contrary you find in it a full account of 
the gospel economy, of the whole Christian system, as you think 
it should exist. In order to make consistency you are obliged to 
give the most forced interpretations possible to every circum- 
stance, and to magnify the most trivial incidents into matters of 
high and deep import. You call the rich man the high priest un- 
der the law. But these priests were never wealthy ; in fact poverty 
was entailed upon the whole fraternity. You give an allegorical 
interpretation to the man's property. You say that "his riches 
consisted in the righteousness of the .law." You make the beggar 
represent the Gentiles. The beggar in the parable however desired 
to be fed with the crumbs from the rich man's table. And what 
do you make of the high priest's table to which the Gentiles looked 
with such earnest longings ? " The tables of stone on which the or- 
acles of God were written." A little knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage would have shown that a table to eat on and the one written up- 
on were never called by the same name. And what are the crumbs 
from these tables? Instructions. Now is this supposed fact veri- 
fied by any historical evidence ? Were any portion of the Gentiles 
ever peculiarly anxious to derive instructions from the two tables 
of stone ? Suppose they were, according to your own statement 
they never received the desired information. Though the Jews 
compassed sea and land to make a single proselyte, yet the person 
you call the high priest is unwilling to bestow his instructions on 
these longing Gentiles. The dogs however were more merciful, 
for they came and licked the sores. And who were these dogs ? 
No less personages than Socrates, Plato and all such characters ; 
the ancient heathen philosophers who endeavored to cure the 
moral infirmities of their disciples. But notwithstanding the care 
of these kind dogs, the Gentiles die. Die to what ? To idolatry, 
and after death they are carried by angels, that is, by the apostles, 
to Abraham's bosom, that is, to his faith. Would it not be a better 
figure to represent the apostles as angels of death, since they were 
the agents in making the heathen die to idolatry ? But you em- 
ploy these same angelic apostles on a most eccentric mission. 
You send them to convert the Gentiles to Abraham's faith v/hich 
most believers suppose the gospel was designed to supercede. 
And what do you understand by the death of the rich man ? The 
close of the dispensation of which the high priest was minister. 
And what by his burial ? " His being closed up in the earthly 
character and nature." This is a little beyond my depth, but no 
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matter. Lifting up his eyes in hell represents the high priest feel- 
ing a conviction of the condemning power of the law. Is this ac- 
cording to history ? And also the raging of the fire represented 
by that on Mount Sinai and by the flaming appearance of the first 
stone on his breastplate. Seeing Abraham afar off and Lazarus in 
his bosom, indicates the fulfilment of these words of our Saviour, 
" Ye shall see them come from the east and from the west, the north 
and the south." Lazarus being willing to go to the rich man, im- 
plies a missionary spirit in the converted Gentiles with regard to the 
Jews, and the great gulph an indisposition on the part of the Al- 
mighty to have that spirit gratified. Moses was this high priest's 
father, the dispensation of the law his father's house, and the ^ve 
brethren that part of the house of Israel represented by the ^\q fool- 
ish virgins. Which part this was we are not informed. Sending 
one risen from the dead means " one possessed of a knowledge of 
the gospel, being dead as before described." 

" Now I suppose every sound critic will pronounce this exposi- 
tion a miserable tissue of nonsense and absurdity and ignorance. 
For my own part I refrain from all remarks, for I dare not trust my- 
self to give utterance to my honest opinions respecting many of the 
writings of your sect which I have been obliged to peruse in pre- 
paring for this discussion. I would merely ask, if this explanation 
looks any thing like the simplicity that is in Christ Jesus ? Is not 
unity of design the prominent characteristic in the parables of our 
Saviour ? Must not this one be necessarily an exception ? Remove 
a single component part of your structure and the whole fabric falls 
to the ground. Not only so. If you have given the true exposi- 
tion, this parable was altogether impertinent to the occasion. No- 
thing had previously been said concerning the high priest or the 
Gentiles or Abraham ; nothing that would lead to such a meaning as 
you suppose. But this is not the worst of the case. It is very 
manifest that those who heard, the story could have no conception 
of its true import. We are very certain the inspired apostles never 
penetrated so deeply into its design. Nay, it is in the highest de- 
gree probable that none but the author of this exposition ever ascer- 
tained the whole meaning of the anointed Jesus. And if his book 
containing this specimen of originality should now be lost, there is 
not one chance in ten thousand that any other person would again 
discover so much hidden wisdom in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazurus." 

These area few reasons which lead me to the conclusion 
that the doctrine of no future punishment is unphilosophical, 
irrational and unscriptural. In the next number of the Mes- 
senger I shall examine another theory. On this subject as on 
all others, I would say with Thomas Burnet, in his work on the 
" State of the Dead." " Fiat Lux. Cupio refelli, ubi aberra- 
rim; nihil majus, nihil aliud, quam veritatem efflagito." 
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MODERN JESUITISM. 

I HAVE been reading lately the Provincial Letters of Pascal, 
a work unrivalled for wit, logic and eloquence. It is said to 
have been a fetal blow in the side of the Jesuit order. But 
in reading it, I have been struck with the reflection that opin- 
ions and practices are perpetually reproducing themselves un- 
der new names. There is enough of Jesuitism in the Protes- 
tant churches, as has indeed been shown by a late ingenious 
writer. Two points of resemblance between modern practices 
and ancient ones especially struck me. The modes of specu- 
lating and deciding upon the next power and upon sufficient 
grace have a striking family resemblance to those now employ- 
ed with respect to the Trinity, and Human Ability. 

Thus in the first letter Pascal describes his endeavour, by 
conversing with the Jesuits and Jansenists to find out what 
the dispute between them was. He discovered that the Jan- 
senists were entirely agreed with the Jesuits in doctrine, and 
admitted the point in dispute that the just possessed full pow- 
er to obey God. He therefore expected that the dispute would 
end. But he was mistaken. 

" He was so serious that I could not disbelieve him . and I in- 
stantly returned to my first doctor to assure him, with the utmost 
satisfaction, that I was confident peace would be restored in the Sor- 
bonne ; that the Jansenists were agreed upon the just possessing 
power to perform the commandments ; that I would answer for it, 
and would make them all sign it with their blood. " Hold," said he, 
" a man must be an excellent divine to discriminate these niceties ; 
so fine and subtle is the difierence between us, that we can scarcely 
discern it ourselves : you therefore cannot be supposed to compre- 
hend it, but rest satisfied that the Jansenists will tell you, that the 
just always possess a power of fulfilling the divine commandments, 
which we do not dispute, but they will not inform you that this is 
next power. This is the point." 

This term was to me quite new and unintelligible. I understood 
the matter till this moment, but now all was obscurity, and I could 
imagine no otherwise than that this kind of phraseology was invented 
solely to confuse the subject. I therefore requested some explana- 
tion, but he made a great mystery of it, and dismissed me without 
any further satisfaction, to inquire of the Jansenists whether they 
admitted this next power. My memory, you will observe, retained 
the expression ; but, as to my understanding, verily it had no con- 
cern with it. Fearful of forgetting it, 1 hastened ofi'to my Jansen- 
ist, and after the first compliments, " Pray," said 1, " do you admit 
of a next powerV^ He fell a laughing, and coldly replied, " Tell me 
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yourself in what sense you understand it, and I am then prepared to 
say what I believe." But as I was not wise enough for this, I could 
find no answer ; but unwilling to lose my visit, I answered at ran- 
dom, " I understand it in the sense of the Molinists." *'0," returned 
my gentleman, without the least emotion, " and to which of the Mol- 
inists would you refer me ? " "All of them," said I, " as they con- 
stitute but one body and are animated by one spirit." 

" You know little," said he, " of the subject. They are so much 
disunited in opinion, that they are quite opposite to each other. In 
one thing, however, they are all agreed, to ruin Mr. Arnauld ; and 
accordingly have determined by mutual consent, to use the term 
nexty though they understand it in very different senses, that by a 
similarity of language and an external conformity, they may seem 
to constitute a more considerable body, and be able to seek his 
ruin with the greater confidence of success." 

How exactly this corresponds with the state of things in re- 
gard' to the Trinity. The Unitarians believe that " God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself," but they will 
not use the word Trinity. This barbarous, unscriptural, and 
unintelligible term is the Shibboleth of faith. Those who will 
use it are true believers, no matter what they understand by 
it. If they understand nothing by it so much the better. 
Those who profess to believe in the Trinity difTer as widely 
from each other as those who professed to believe in the next 
power. *• They are so much disunited in opinion, that they 
are quite opposite to each other. In one thing thing however, 
they are all agreed, to ruin" the Unitarians, ** and accordingly 
have determined, by common consent, to use the term" Trin- 
ity, " though they understand it in very different senses, that 
by a similarity of language and an external conformity, they 
may seem to constitute a more considerable body, and be able 
to seek their ruin with the greater confidence ot success." 

The following passage is yet more entirely after the manner 
of modern controversialists. Here the object is to majce people 
use a particular term even though they use it in an exactly op- 
posite sense to what we do ourselves. So long as they use the 
word, all is well with them. The heresy consists in not pro- 
nouncing this phrase with the lips. Thus, there are an im- 
mense number of Trinitarians who believe Christ a distinct 
being from God and dependent and inferior. But they do not 
reject the rmrd Trinity. So they are perfectly Orthodox. 

" Excellent, indeed, very excellent," exclaimed I, in my turn : 
"but according to your opinion, the Jansenists are orthodox andM. 
le Moine a heretic ; for they affirm that the just have power to pray, 

42 
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but efficacious grace is nevertheless essential, which you approve r 
he says that the just can pray without efficacious grace, which is the 
statement you condemn." " True," said they, " but then M. \e 
Moine calls that power by the distinguishing epithet of next power P 

"But really, good Father," continued I, "it is a mere play upon 
words, to say that you agree respecting the same common term, but 
use it in a contrary sense." To this I had no reply ; but most fortu- 
nately, in came the disciple of M. le Moine I had before consulted. 
This struck me at the time as a marvellous coincidence ; but I have 
since learned that these fortunate accidents are not uncommon, as 
they are in the habit of perpetual intercourse. 

Addressing myself instantly to M. le Moine's disciple, " I know 
a gentleman," said I, " who maintains that all the just have always 
the power to pray, but that nevertheless they never will pray with- 
out an efficacious grace to impel them, which God does not always 
vouchsafe to all the just. Is this heretical ? " ** Stop," said the 
doctor, "you take me by surprise — hold a little — distinguo — H he 
call that power next power he is a Thomist, and therefore orthodox ; 
if not, he is a Jansenist, and consequently a heretic." " But he 
neither calls it next, nor not next." " Then he is a heretic — I appeal 
to these good Fathers." However, I did not take the opinion of 
these judges, for they had already given consent by a significant 
nod, but proceeded — " The gentleman refuses to adopt the term 
next, because he can obtain no explanation of it." One of the Fa- 
thers, upon this, was going to favor us with a definition, but the dis- 
ciple of M. le Moine interrupted him, saying, " Why do you wish 
to renew our quarrelsome disputations ? Have not we agreed not 
to explain the term next, and to use it on both sides without defining 
what it signifies ? " To this he instantly assented. 

I was now let into the secret ; and rising to take my leave, " Fa- 
thers," I exclaimed, " verily I feel extremely apprehensive, that the 
whole of this aflfair is mere chicanery, and whatever may result from 
your meetings, I will venture to predict that, whatever censure may 
be inflicted, peace will not be established. For, if it should be agreed 
to pronounce the syllable next, who does not perceive that, as no 
explanation is given, each party will claim the victory ? The Do- 
minicans will say it is understood in their sense. M. le Moine 
will affirm it is in his, and there will arise more disputes respecting 
the signification of the word, than about its being introduced ; for 
after all, there would be no great hazard in receiving it without affix- 
ing any meaning, since it can only do mischief by its meaning. It 
would, however, be unworthy of the Sorbonne and the faculty of 
theology to make use of ambiguous terms without giving some ex- 
planation ; but, Fathers, I beseech you, only this once, what must I 
believe in order to be an orthodox Catholic ? " " You must," said 
they, all speaking together, " you must say, that all the just possess 
the next power, \i'\\ho\xi attaching any meaning to the words — Ah- 
strahendo a sensu Thomistarum, ct a sensu aliorum Theologorum" 
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*' That is to say," returned I, taking my leave, " this word must 
be pronounced with the lips through fear of being stigmatized with 
the name of heretic. Is it a scriptural term?" " No." ** Is it used by 
the Fathers, the Councils, or the Popes? " " No." " Is it patronised 
by St. Thomas? " " No." " Whence then arises the necessity of 
using it at all, since it is neither supported by any authority, nor 
has any peculiar signification of it^s own? " " You are prodigiously 
obstinate," they exclaimed, " but you shall pronounce it or be ac- 
counted a heretic, and Mr. Arnauld also ; for our party constitutes 
the majority, and, if it be necessary, we can compel as many of the 
Cordeliers to vote as will carry the point." 

So might we say of the Trinity. " This word must be pro- 
nounced with the lips, through fear of being stigmatized with 
the name of heretic. Is it a scriptural word? No." Should 
Protestants be compelled to follow any thing but the scriptures? 
No. " Whence then arises the necessity of using" the word 
Trinity "at all, since it is neither supported by any authority, 
nor has any peculiar signification of its own?" "You are pro- 
digiously obstinate, they exclaim, but you shall pronounce it, 
or be accounted a heretic, for our party constitutes the ma- 
jority." 

The other point debated in the Sorbonne, related to sufficient 
grace. This is precisely the dispute which has been raging in 
the Presbyterian church. Our readers may find a resemblance 
between what follows and that which is contained in Dr. 
Beecher's trial and defence. 

The difference, then, on the subject of sufficient grace is chiefly 
this ; the Jesuits maintain that there is a general grace bestowed 
upon all mankind, but in such a sense subordinated to free will, 
that this grace is rendered efficacious or inefficacious as the will 
chooses, without any additional assistance from God, and without 
needing any thing exterior to itself to make its operations effectual ; 
on which account it is distinguished by the epithet sufficient. The 
Jansenists, on the contrary, affirm that no grace is actually sufficient, 
unless it be also efficacious, that is, that all those principles which 
do not determine the will to act effectively, are insufficient for ac- 
tion, because, they say, no one can act without efficacious grace. 

Wishing afterwards to be informed respecting the doctrine of the 
new Thomists, " It is," exclaimed he, " quite ridiculous ; for they 
agree with the Jansenists, to admit of a sufficient grace given to all 
men, but insist that they can never act with this alone, and that it is 
still necessary that God should bestow an efficacious grace really to 
influence the will, and which is not bestowed upon all." " Then," 
said I, " this grace is at once sufficient and insufficient." " Very 
true," he answered ; " for if it be sufficient, nothing more is requi- 
site to produce the action, and if not, it cannot be called sufficient'' 
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" But," I inquired " where is the difference between them and the 
Jansenists? " " They differ," said he, " in this, that the Dominicans 
at least acknowledge that all men have suficient graced " I under- 
stand you ; but they say so without thinking so, because they proceed 
immediately to state, that in order to act, we must possess efficadaus 
grace, which is not given to all ; and hence, although they agree 
with the Jesuits in using the same nonsensical terms, they contra- 
dict them in the substantial meaning, and agree with the Jansenist." 
" True." 

* How entirely this resembles the controrersy between the 
Unitarians, the genuine Calvinists, and the modern, new school, 
half and half Calvinists. Unitarians say that man is able to 
obey God with the help of that grace, which is freely bestow- 
ed on all. The Calvinists say that man is unable to obey God 
at all, or to do any thing to prepare himself for repentance. 
The new school men agree with Unitarians that man has full 
power to obey God and do his duty, but then they say that he 
has not the will to do this, and never can have the will till 
God shall change his heart. So that he is at once able and 
unable. They admit he has full power, but go on to say that 
he never can exercise this power. Was ever resemblance 
more exact than exists between these Doctors and Pascal's 
Dominicans ? Thus again. 

" But to the point. Father. Is this grace, which is given to all 
men, sufficient? " " Yes," said he, " and yet it is of no avail with- 
out efficacious grace ! " " No." " And all men have sufficient, but 
all have not efficacious grace? " " Exactly so." " That is to say, 
all men have grace enough, and all have not grace enough — this 
grace is sufficient and it is not sufficient — that is, in fact, it is no- 
minally sufficient and really insufficient. Upon my word, Father, 
this is a very fine doctrine ! Have you forgot since you quitted the 
world, what the term sufficient signifies? Do you recollect that it 
includes all that is necessary to an action? You cannot have for- 
gotten this ; for, to take a very obvious illustration, if your table 
were only supplied with two ounces of bread and a glass of water 
per day, should you be satisfied with your Prior, upon his pleading, 
that with one thing more, which however he would not furnish, you 
would have quite sufficient for your support? How then can you 
state that all men have sufficient grace for acting, while you confess 
something more, which all do not possess, is absolutely necessary?" 

Dr. Beecher's school would also do well to consider the fol- 
lowing. 

" Pray," said he, "in what respects do you agree with the Jesuits?'' 
He replied, '' In this, that we both acknowledge that sufficient grace 
is given to all men." " But," returned he, " there are two things in 
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the term sufHcient grace ; the sound, which is mere air, and the 
sense, which is real and significant. So that when you avow an 
agreement with the Jesuits in the word, but oppose them in the sense, 
it is obvious that you disagree with them in the essential matter, 
though you accord in the term. Is this acting with openness and 
sincerity?" " But," said the good man, " what cause of complaint 
have you, since we deceive no one by this mode of speaking? for 
in our schools we publicly declare that we understand the expres- 
sion in a sense quite opposite to the Jesuits.** " I complain," said my 
friend, " that you do not declare to all the world, that by sufficient 
grace, you mean a grace which is not sufficient. Having changed 
the signification of the usual terms in religion, you are obliged in 
conscience to declare, that when you admit of sufficient grace in all 
men, you really intend that they have not sufficient grace. Every 
one understands the word sufficient in the same sense, the new 
Thomists alone excepted." 

The following picture of the church, too, has not grown ob- 
solete. It is still a good portrait. 

" Shall I present you with a picture of the church amidst these 
different sentiments? I consider it like a man who, leaving his na- 
tive country to travel abroad, is met by robbers who wound him so 
severely that they leave him half dead. Ho sends for three physi- 
cians resident in the neighborhood. The first, after probing his 
wounds, pronounces them to be mortal, assuring him that God alone 
can restore him ; the second wishing to Matter him, declares he has 
sufficient strength to reach home, and insulting the first for opposing* 
his opinion, threatens to be the ruin of him. The unfortunate pa- 
tient, in this doubtful condition, as soon as he perceives the approach 
of the third, stretches out his hands to welcome him who is to de- 
cide the dispute. This physician, upon examining his wounds, and 
ascertaining the opinions already given, coincides with the second, 
and these coalesce against the first to turn him out with contempt ; 
and they now form the strongest party. The patient infers from 
this proceeding, that the third physician agrees with the second, and 
upon putting the question, he assures him most positively that his 
strength is sufficient for the proposed journey. The wounded man, 
however, expatiating upon his weakness, asks upon- what he founds 
his opinion? " Why, you have still got legs, and legs are the means 
which, according to the constitution of nature, are sufficient for the 
purpose of walking," " Very true," replies the wounded traveller ; 
" but have I all the strength which is requisite for making use of 
them ; for really they seem useless to me in my present languishing 
condition? " " Certainly they are," returns the physician, " and you 
never will be able to walk unless God vouchsafes some extraordin- 
ary assistance to sustain and guide you." " What then," says the 
the infirm man, " have not I sufficient strength in myself to be fully 
able to walk? " " O no, far, very far from it." " Then you have a 
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different opinion from your friend respecting my real condition." " I 
candidly admit, I have." 

" What do you suppose the wounded man would say to this? He 
complains of their strange proceeding, and of the ambiguous lan- 
guage of this third physician. He censures him for coalescing with 
the second, when he was in fact of a contrary opinion, though they 
agreed in appearance, and for driving away the first with whom he 
really coincided ; and then, after trying his strength, and finding by 
experience the ti-uth of his weakness, he dismisses them both ; and 
recalling the first, puts himself under his care, follows his advice, 
and prays to God for the strength which he confesses he needs. 
His petitions are heard, and he ultimately returns home in peace." 

The following, too, is still a melancholy reality. People are 
compelled to profess what they do not believe through fear of 
persecution. If a preacher in the Episcopal or Methodist 
church ventures to doubt any of their articles, what a clamor 
is raised against him ! If a teacher of a school is supposed to 
be heretical, what efforts are made to' break him down, and 
destroy his influence, if a private member of any congrega- 
tion goes for a few times to the wrong church, what cold looks 
he meets with, and how in some instances is even his wordly 
prosperity injured! Like the poor monk, we have ourselves 
seen men, who disbelieved the orthodox articles but were si- 
lenced by fear of persecution, and said — " What do you sup- 
pose would become of me?" 

" But after all, what do you think, my good Father, of applying 
the term sufficient to a grace which, you say, it is a point of faith to 
believe is really insufficient ? " " You," said he, " are at liberty to 
speak whatever you choose upon these subjects, being a private per- 
son ; I am a monk and belong to a society. Cannot you perceive 
a wide difference? We are dependent on our superiors ; they de- 
pend elsewhere, and have promised our votes. What do you sup- 
pose would become of me? " 
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CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 

What a field is laid before the reflecting mind in the birth, 
life, and death, of Jesus Christ. God ordained, that a virgin 
should have a child on whom the spirit from heaven descended 
in the form of a dove, saying this is my beloved child in whom 
I am well pleased. The object of Christ's mission, the fruits, 
and results of it, could only have been conceived and created 
by the Deity. From the manger he is taken and carried with- 
out the bounds of the destroying hands of his enemies, he again 
appears unto men, to act the part he was to perform on earth. 
When I attempt to lay before me the living Christ, and to fa- 
thom his virtues, my senses become dazzled as the eye is by 
the rays of a noon day's sun. His character as it was we can- 
not comprehend, only so far as in contrast with those on earth 
he was surrounded with. Such exalted faculties given to one 
walking on the face of the earth like other men, were enough to 
make his enemies look upon him as one filled with majesty. 
In his acts of healing the sick, casting out devils, and raising 
the dead, Christ showed who he was, and by whom he was 
endowed ; then there was no longer time for mystery to act on 
the mind. What a scene is that of his restoring the widow's 
son to life. When we look upon the cold and colorless corpse 
of a brother, sister, son, or daughter, clothed in the habiliments 
of the grave ; when we reflect what that form was to us when 
filled with life, and what we anticipated it would be ; when we 
look on the eyes that shone so bright, now sightless; when we 
look on those lips now stiff, and immovable, that spoke with 
such sweetness and affection, and when we despair in our 
grief of all hope and comfort, then should one approach in 
whom lay the power of restoring, with a touch of his finger, to 
life, all that is dead. Bring the scene home, how could we in 
our surprise and gratitude, look upon the restorer of life and 
suppose we knew him and all his virtues. Scorned and scoffed 
at, struck and spit upon — can it be that m^n lived who did 
such acts — can the earth have been so polluted, and man the 
image of his God been so debased and deluded, as to insult one 
whom God himself acknowledged, not only as being made after 
his own form, but as his only begotten Son. In all his glory 
and might he did not aspire to all that his followers acknow- 
ledged him to be : what meekness and humility of spirit is por- 
trayed in his answer to the ruler when he is called good — there 
is none good but one, that is God. Had it not been of service 
to men of future ages, in developing the character of men at 
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that time on earth, we could have wished that the thorns which 
encircled his brow, might have been blasted ere they reached it, 
and that the trees of the forest might have decayed ere any could 
be found to have made a cross of. The creator of heaven and 
earth, the creator of the sun, moon, and stars, the giver of life 
to man, sends on this earth his own son, to show to man, by 
his examples and words, the difference between good and evil. 
The messenger comes, he expostulates with his ^llow beings, 
he solicits them as they love their own lives to follow his pre- 
cepts, and be like him, and then ihey would be like unto their 
Father in Heaven. Did thev profit by his admonitions? did 
they follow his examples? No! they laughed him to scorn — 
still he was the meek and lowly Jesus — still his brow was not 
lowered by anger, a smile of forgiveness followed every insult. 
Who is that ascending yon hill, followed by a multitude? who 
is it that bears up under his trials with such fortitude? and 
whose face is like the rising sun, beaming forth rays of heavenly 
light? who is it the multitude are calling the Prince of the 
Jews? it is Jesus Christ the Son of God, that God that is too 
infinite for the mind of man to comprehend. The cross is 
raised, on its extended arms are nailed the hands of our Sa- 
viour — no murmur is heard, he condemns them not — his body 
is exposed, still his features and bearing say, I am yet greater 
than you all, you can crucify my body, but not my soul. The 
spear is raised — the plunge is made — the surrounding multi- 
tude hear his words — ^Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do— the Angel of Death flies with his spoil to 
Heaven to record it in the book of life, the deeds of men to 
Jesus Christ, God's only Son : and as his head fell on his bo- 
som, then was the power of God and his love for his son made 
known, by the darkness that veiled the earth, the rocks were 
rent asunder, graves opened, and the dead came forth. What 
a proof of Christ being the Son of God, in whom God was well 
pleased. The multitude now believe he was the Son of God, 
and too late are ready to acknowle^lge their errors and sins. 

c. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MUSINGS IN THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 

SBLECTBD. 

Man can build nothing wotthy of his Maker : 

From royal Solomon's stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain! 

The wondrous world which He himself created, 

Is the fit temple of creation's Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praises poured ! 

Its altar — earth ; its roof, the sky untainted ; 

Sun, moon, and stars, the lamps that give it light, 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright. 

Its choir, all vocal things, whose glad devotion, 

In one united hymn is heavenward sped. 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouthed ocean. 
Its organ dread. 

The face of Nature, its God-written Bible, 

Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate, or libel , 
Its loving lore. 

Hence learn we that our Maker, whose affection 

Knows no distinction — suffers no recall. 
Sheds his impartial favor and protection 
Alike on all. 

Thus by divine example do we gather. 

That every race should love alike all others, 
Christian, Jew, Pagan — children of one Father, 
All, all are brothers. 

Conscience, heaven's silent oracle, the assessor 

Of right and wrong in every human breast. 
Sternly condemns th' impenitent trangressor 
To live unblest. 

The pious and the virtuous, tho' assaulted. 

By fortune's frown, or man's unjust decrees. 
Still in their bosoms find a pure, eialted. 
Unfading peace. 
43 
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Hence do we learn that hardened vice is hateful, 

Since Heaven pursues it with avenging rod, 
While goodness, self rewarded, must be grateful 
To man and God. 

O thou most visible but unseen teacher. 

Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere ! 

thou most audible, but unheard preacher ! 

Whose sermons clear — 

Are seen and read in all that thou performest — 

Wilt thou look down and bless, if, when I kneel. 
Apart from m^n-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal ! 

If in the temple thine own hand hath fashioned, 
'Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 

1 pour to thee, with thrilling heart empassioned. 

My gratitude ; 

If in thy present miracles terrestrial 

Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneeled, 
New proofs of the futurity celestial 

To man revealed : 

If, fearing Thee, I love thy whole creation, 

Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt. 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 

Thouwiit! Thou wilt! 



A RIDE OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 

I sirdovirn to write you sonne account of my recent journey 
across the mountains, through the stale of Virginia. On my 
way from Washington City, i stopped some days at Richmond, 
Va. The rapid journey to that place, (about 12 "hours travel,) 
the beauty of the city itself, and the delightful friends with 
whom 1 there sojourned, all contribute to render my recollec- 
tions of this trip exceedingly pleasant. What a fountain of 
waters to the wandering pilgrim 1 there found, few can know. 

On Sunday, the last sabbaiii of " the leafy month," I went 
to the Unitarian church, intending to go merely as a listener; 
but as Mr. Chapin, the present pastor of the church invited me 
into the pulpit, i could not decline. A large and attentive 
congregation w is assembled. I did not preach in the morning, 
but merely assisted Mr. C. in the services. He preached well 
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The matter, spirit and delivery of the discourse all pleased me. 
1 was glad to see an awakened feeling among the Unitarians 
and other liberal Christians, and an increase in their attendance 
at public worship. The Rev. Mr. Skinner from Utica, N. Y. 
has preached for some months among them, and under his 
auspices, the good cause seemed, at least outwardly to flour- 
ish. In his temporary absence, the present gentleman is filling 
his place. They are both in their theology what are in New- 
England termed Restorationists. The name " Unitarian Uni- 
versalist," which they seem to prefer I do not exactly like* It 
confounds them in the mind of many persons, too much with 
Universalists proper, or those who deny all future retribution, 
whereas there is the very widest distinction between them. 
But this is by no means a matter to quarrel about. — In the 
evening I preached — and had a good audience, and attentive. 
I think we have good reason to hope that the light of a sound 
theology and of liberality still dwells and is diflfused in this 
place. 

From Richmond I proceeded on my western course. One 
day's ride by steam-cars, and stage-coaches brought us to 
Charlottesville. We found the hotel where we stopped for the 
night crowded with travellers and students from the Univer- 
sity. At 2 o'clock A. M. we were awaked for the stage-coach. 
By 10 or 11 o'clock a. m. we arrived at Staunton. Here 
we stopped only long enough to change horses, and book our 
names for Lewisburg, and the Springs. We slept that night 
at a neat little country tavern, called Cloverdale. At 3 o'clock 
next morning we were again rolling in our stage-coach — pass- 
ed in the course of the day several high mountains, the warm 
and hot springs, which are quite curiosities, and luxurious 
bathing places for invalids, and in the afternoon reached 
the central point and graud fashionable resort, of all water- 
ing places in Virginia, the While Sulphur Springs. Here I 
concluded to stop for a day, as I was fatigued and was quite 
desirous to see the place. It is a delightful resting place, a 
lovely spot surrounded by mountains, full of trees, and cotta- 
ges and beautiful walks, and not crowded with visitors. After 
resting here about twenty-four hours, long enough to begin to 
feel lonely amongst strangers, where little enough of sociability 
was to be seen, I kept on my way, reached Lewisburg the 
same evening and slept. At the usual hour, we were once 
more on wheels. Mountains, and steep gorges and pathless 
forests and lonely rivers, and mists, and the warm sun and 
the bright moon were our companions! Here and there a sol- 
itary tavern hung out its faded primitive looking sign in some 
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sequestered valley. Hostlers silently brought fresh horses. 
Country landlords mechanically opened the stage-coach 
door, and led the way into the eating room. Drivers blew 
their long horns, passengers opened their purses, parting with 
reluctant specie. Talking, laughing, joking, scolding, nod- 
ding, jolting, we rolled along, through sunlight and moonlight, 
up hill and down hill, till we reached Guyandotte, a good five 
day's journey from Richmond. From Guyandotte we took a 
steamboat to Cincinnati, which occupied another day. 

The scenery on this route is justly esteemed among the 
finest in America. The celebrated Hawksnest and the Kana- 
wha river, are alone enough to make a journey through this 
romantic country an object. It was on the Fourth of July, 
about sundown, that I was permitted to stand on the Hawks- 
nest. Almost every one has heard of this famous cliff. A 
minute description would be unnecessary, if not impossible — I 
shall not attempt it. The stage stops on the road, in the forest 
— -a well beaten path leads you a few steps into the wood, and 
you find yourself 1200 feet above the river, on the verge of a 
perpendicular precipice 1008 feet in height, by actual measure- 
ment. I had seen it described. I could now behold it for my- 
self — I could now see and feel the wonderous sublimity and 
beauty of the scene before me. I crept to the v^ry verge, and 
trembling looked over. Immense forests, uninhabited and 
lonely, were far down beneath me. Apparently almost at the 
foot of the cliff, dashed the winding and lonely river. The 
awful stillness was intense. Had I been alone I might have 
felt the truth of these lines of the poet, 

" So lonely 'twas, that God himself, 
Scarce seemed there to be." 

I tried the common experiment of endeavoring to throw a 
stone into the river, but as is always the case, without any 
success. The pebble vanished in air somewhere, and fell un- . 
seen into the forest. I shouted, to hear if there could be any 
echo. There was none. My voice fell dead, as if I were 
shouting against some vast impenetrable wall. It was the 
deep wall of the fathomless atmosphere which was before me. 
I shuddered as I thought where one single step would take me. 
I felt my insecurity, and my insignificance in the scale of phy- 
sical size, almost to pain. But the distant view — the spirit of 
beauty and stillness which pervaded every thing — the moun- 
tain forests — the foaming river wandering from its far moun- 
tain home, the sunset clouds around and above, calmed down 
the momentary thrill of fear. I gathered some sprigs of pine, 
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and some moss which grew at the verge, with some pieces of 
the rock itself, as memorials, and was hurried away. Never, 
but in leaving Niagara, have I lingered and looked back with 
such deep regret, as when turning away from this spot. It 
stands alone in its singular sublimity. It is a place to kneel 
and worship in ahne, I should have been alone. There 
should not have been that heartless, irreverent trifling, noise 
and jesting — those cold, tame, common-place remarks. I was 
provoked with my companions, and would have shunned their 
company, to gaze alone upon the majesty and beauty of God's 
wondrous works. 

Alter leaving the Hawksnest, as night came on, and I rode 
outside, I was more undisturbed in my feelings. Never did I 
ride on such a night, and through such scenerj'. It was a wild, 
cool, misty moonlight. As we whirled down the steep moun- 
tain roads, I could see all around me. Enormous cliffs, in some 
places two hundred feet high, towered right above me. Be- 
neath lay mountains upon mountains, half wrapped in the 
moonlit mists. Sky, and cloud, and mountain, seemed owe. 
Every thing was transfigured. A dim ghost-like beauty brood- 
ed on every thing. Now and then the brawling river far 
down below, gleamed through the steep dark forests — and 
when at length we reached its banks and followed it along, 
how beautiful it was. I wish I could picture it to the imagina- 
tion of my readers. Here was river scenery worth seeing. 
Say nothing of the Hudson and the Ohio — give me the wild 
romantic Kanawha, and such a night to see it. 

<^ Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o*er-gazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and nnwalled temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are <veak, 
Upreared of human hands. Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With nature's realms of worship, earth and air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer ! " 

How exciting is such scenery ! My seat on the driver's box 
was transformed into a throne, from which I could look down 
and around as on a spirit land. Those steep cliffs — that soft 
dark river, with the lonely little fire-fly flitting over it in the 
moonlight fog — the cool dashing of the rapids — the full foliage 
of the bending trees — these 

*' Well may be 

Things that have made me watchful ; the far sound 
Of your departing voices, is the knell 
Of what in mo is sleepless — if I rest." 
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Long shall I remember these scenes — yet with a sweet, con- 
fused dreamy feeling — a lingering sense of undefined beauty — 
more cherished perhaps than any sharp graphic outline. 

I will conclude with saying that 1 arrived in Cincinnati, 
without any accident. I shall be here. a month or two. 

c. p. c. 



A PLEA FOR LAW AND ORDER. 

A Sermon preached in Washington city^ on the Sabbath after intelligence had 
bcenreccivcd of the Anti-Abolition Riot in Philadelphia. By S. G. Bulfinch. 

" The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God." — James i. 20. 

So long as man continues what he is, an imperfect being, 
liable to sin, so long must some means exist for controlling and 
repressing his crimes. In some periods of society, these means 
have consisted simply in the exertion of physical force, by the 
individual wronged, or by those whom accident made acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the case. Every one was then 
his own protector, or if others ever associated themselves with 
him, it was by no regular organization, but on the impulse of 
feeling excited by a particular instance of injury real or sup- 
posed. The opinion of the civilized world has been strongly, 
and until of late we may say unanimously, unfavorable to this 
system, if system it can be called. As the power of correcting 
injuries was thus divided among all the members of society, 
good and bad, alike, with no other regulation than each man's 
conscience, the result often was that this power was greatly 
abused. Even when actual wrong had been committed, the 
punishment whiqh followed was seldom in just proportion to 
it ; and often what was inflicted as punishment was itself gross- 
ly unjust, and thus regarded, resented, and in its turn punished 
by the party it aggrieved. Hence arose continual oppressions, 
quarrels, and feuds between families, handed down as part of 
their inheritance from father to son: private wars, and often 
public wars also, when mutual injuries were committed be- 
tween members of neighboring -tribes or states. 

A better system has been adopted by the general consent of 
civilized mankind. It is to embody the principles of justice as 
they are felt by all, in the form of laws, to commit to individu- 
als selected for that office the execution of these laws, while the 
community at large are bound to obey these regulations, and 
to assist in enforcing them. The laws are not subject to change, 
except in some appropriate mode, which, in the wisest sys- 
tems, they themselves point out and sanction. There is no- 
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thing of human origin so noble and venerable as this institu- 
tion of laws. Under this, in one or in another form, have 
cities, states, and empires been established, and afforded secu- 
rity to those who constituted them. They are indeed, like all 
human institutions, imperfect and liable to abuse; but the wis- 
dom of six thousand years has been employed, and not in vain, 
in searching out the best forms ; and even in the most imperfect 
it would seem that no question could for a moment be sustain- 
ed, with regard to the comparative advantages of a govern- 
ment of laws, and one where the only rule should be the right 
of the strongest. 

It is, we trust, something better than national vanity which 
makes us believe that our own system of government and laws 
is the most perfect on the face of the earth. When therefore 
we perceive a tendency increasing to undervalue this glorious 
system — to dispense with or disregard it at pleasure — to sub- 
stitute for its calm and wise, though cautious proceedings, the 
sudden and uncontrollable effervescence of popular feeling; 
when such excitements have become so common that many 
think they should be, and some appear to believe that they are 
already, part and parcel of the law of the land — then, is there 
a solemn call on the friends of peace, good order and good go- 
vernment, to exert whatever influence they possess in behalf 
of the best interests of the community. Then is there a call 
on the pulpit, on those who declare to their fellow men the 
laws of the Prince of Peace^ to make known to mankind the 
sanctions which religion lends to the good order of society. 
We live in an age of excitement, one in which numerous con- 
flicts of opinion are raging, with a violence which mu&t unsettle 
the conduct of many, unless it be based on fixed and correct 
principles. It is these first principles^ apart from all the dis- 
sensions with which the accidental circumstances of the times 
have connected them — the great original elements of truth and 
law, and right, which the preacher- is now called upon to en- 
force. If he fail to discharge his duty here, he may lead his 
audience through the flowery fields of religious literature, or 
bewilder them in the labyrinths of metaphysics, or soar with 
them in the regions of enthusiastic fancy, but he obeys not the 
awful instruction of scripture — "Son of man, I have set thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel ; therefore shalt thou hear 
the word at my mouth, and warn them from me." 

My object then, my friends, at the present time, is calmly to 
examine the claims upon our adoption, of this mode, which 
has recently become so popular, of punishing crimes whether 
real or supposed, by the action of some portions of the corn- 
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munity, exerted without recourse (o, and in actual defiance 
of the laws of the land. This subject has been suggested to me 
by a recent instance of this description, in one of our Atlantic 
cities. My remarks however, will have no peculiar reference 
to this, individual case of popular violence, or the cause which 
excited it. There may have been cause; there may have been 
provocation ; but the principle which I hold is, that no cause, 
no provocation, can justify commotions of this kind. 

When a portion of the community, laying aside the legal 
forms of proceeding, undertakes to dispense punishment at its 
own discretion, the offender, even if he be indeed such, is de- 
prived of rights to which he is fully entitled. The most no- 
torious criminal has certain rights — he is entitled to a fair trial 
conducted with due deliberation; he is entitled to the advan- 
tage of whatever considerations may be urged in extenuation 
of his offence, to prompt to the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy. Above all, he is entitled to have the punishment he 
must endure, duly proportioned to the actual atrocity of his 
crime, for whatever goes beyond this, is not punishment, but 
injury. These rights of the criminal are sacred — all rights are 
so. The best systems of laws have been extremely careful to 
secure these rights ; but the individual is at once deprived of 
them all, when his case is taken out of the hands of constituted 
authority, and disposed of at the discretion of a mob. Where 
is the jury, no one of whom must have expressed an opinion as 
to the merits of his cause, until it is, at full length, pleaded be- 
fore them ? Where are the judges, selected for their intimate 
acquaintance with the rules of decision, and for the confidence 
which the community reposes in their impartiality. Where is 
the sacred oath, which all these must take, to render justice as 
in the sight of God ? Instead of these, behold a confused as- 
sembly, with inflamed passions, few if any of whom are suitably 
acquainted with the case before them, but have formed their 
judgment on it in the loosest manner, not acting under oath, or 
according to any of the forms of law, but in violation of them 
all. Where now are the rights of the accused party ? Where 
is his hope for justice or for mercy ? 

Again,[in such]acase, whether the objects of popular indig- 
nation are really guilty or not, it is highly probable, nay almost 
inevitable, that others who are undoubtedly innocent, must 
share in their suffering. To some degree, a very large part 
of the community will share, through the excitement, the ter- 
ror, the interruption of social order, which are inseparable 
from a popular commotion. But some will suffer to a still 
greater degree. When, a few years since, a religious estab- 
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Hshment in one 'of the northern slates was destroyed, did it 
occur to the rioters that the suffering would fall not only on 
those whom they, with very little reason, believed to be guilty, 
but also on numbers of innocent children, who were residing 
within those walls simply for purposes of instruction ? Did 
they contemplate the terror and suffering of others in that vi- • 
cinity, poor foreigners, who for some time after, dared not to 
sleep under their own humble roofs, but spent the night in the 
open air, in constant apprehension, that they too would be at- 
tacked? Or did they take a view of the alarm which ensued 
among yet another portion of the community, who fancied, 
though without foundation, that the friends of the injured par- 
ties would retaliate, and that one riot would lead to another. 
In every such proceeding, there is nearly a certainty that some 
will suffer, whom there was really no intention of annoying. 

A third objection to this lawless mode of redressing supposed 
injury, is, that it may be used by any party which for the time 
may be the strongest, and for any purpose which may for the 
time be popular. Will it be replied, that the voice of the peo- 
pie is the voice of God ? I admit the assertion, with regard to 
that voice of the people which is expressed through their deli- 
berately constituted representatives, the voice of the people's 
laws is in a highly important sense the voice of God; but such 
is not the voice of popular commotion. Was it the voice of 
God which bade the populace of an English town destroy the 
house and property of a philosopher, profound in every branch 
of human investigation, the friend of liberty, the learned and 
independent theologian — which bade them seek his life, and 
scatter to the winds his papers containing the treasured 
thoughts of his wonderful mind for many years — and all be- 
cause he was in opposition to the English ministry of that day? 
Was it the voice of God which spoke through the language 
and conduct of the half insane British nobleman, when his 
Anti-Catholic mob filled London with dismay and excesses of 
every description for days together? Was it the voice of God 
which, in the instance referred to in our own country, impell- 
ed individuals of a community, generally distinguished for its 
good order, to attack within the walls of their consecrated man- 
sion, a band of secluded females and helpless children, destroy 
the building which piety and charity had erected for their 
abode, and even violate the hallowed decencies of the tomb? 
And yet, public opinion at the time, as far as it was expressed 
by those engaged in the transaction, authorized these measures. 
If one party on any disputed point claim the right to put down 
their opponents by force, their opponents will in all probability 

44 
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da»m the same right, wJiere their power is superior. It may 
even be, that a decided minority in a community, through the 
suddenness of their action, and the irresolute conduct of those 
to whom they are opposed, may for a time carry all before 
Ihem, and treat the rights and principles of the majority at 
their discretion. 

Of course if this be so, popular violence is no test of truth. 
We may add that popular violence is no cure for error. Admit 
that there may be a delusion of a dangerous kind, extending 
itself in the community. Admit that its extension calls for the 
regret of the philanthropist, and the care of the patriot. But 
how is such a delusion to be terminated? By popular violence? 
What ! convert a mistaken enthusiast into a rational man by 
violent opposition, by personal attacks, by destroying his pro- 
perty and threatening his life? Such opposition is the very 
food that enthusiasm lives on. *' The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church." This old proverb is as correct with 
regard to the progress of any modern error, as it ever was with 
regard to ancient truth. Persecution always defeats its own 
ends, unless it be thorough and systematic, scattering its spies 
through the land, and lighting its Autos da Fe on every plain, 
like the Spanish Inquisition. And for this, the American peo- 
ple are not yet prepared. Never may they become so I 

Those institutions which derive their dignity and value from 
the consent of mankind, should be guarded from contamination 
and neglect with the utmost caution. It is thus with the laws. 
Their power to preserve society in peace and good order, is 
not nearly so much physical as it is moral. Especially is it so 
in this country and this age; for the dignity of law consists 
not in guards, and officers, and prison walls, but in the feeling 
of the community, in the respect they pay to it, and the con- 
fidence they repose in it. If that respect be lost, if that con- 
fidence be impaired, the strength of the law is gone. And how 
can that respect and confidence more eflfectuaily be impaired, 
than by permitting the idea to gain ground, that the law is 
inadequate to the purposes for which it is intended, and that 
its deficiencies must, ever and anon, be supplied by the volun- 
tary sfnd utterly unlawful intervention of popular violence? 
Every one must admit that there are cases of evil which the 
law cannot reach; but there must be unnumbered cases also, 
which neither the law, nor popular violence itself can reach, 
crimes which must be left to the sole jurisdiction of conscience 
and of God. The question occurs, whether it be desirable, in 
order that a few offenders may be brought to punishment, to 
sacrifice the dignity, and bring into suspicion the efficacy of 
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those laws, to which the community must after all look for.the 
maintainence of good order, and the punishment of offenders, 
in the vast majority of cases? Every instance of such sum- 
mary proceeding, whether in itself just or unjust, does far more 
harm in breaking down the respect of mankind for law and 
order, in fomenting a spirit of violence, in arresting the pro- 
gress of civilization and bringing us back to the barbarism of 
the middle ages, than it can possibly do good, by the punish- 
ment it inflicts on the obnoxious individuals, supposing it even 
to be no more than they deserve. 

In a republic like ours, there is less excuse than under any 
olherformofgovernment, for such popular excitements. Else- 
where the people may be driven into outrage and rebellion, by 
the misgovernment of others. Here, if they rise up, it is against 
the government and laws of their own making, against them- 
selves. They set at naught the power which they themselves 
have delegated, they declare the inefficiency of laws which they 
themselves have enacted, and which they can render more 
strict, at their own pleasure. At Constantinople there may 
be some excuse for the tumultuous assemblage of the people 
before the palace, to demand the redress of grievances, for 
such an assemblage is the only way in which the people can 
make themselves heard; but in our republic, where law is but 
the deliberate will of the peopte themselves, a popular tumult 
must be either the act of a minority, and therefore a gross 
usurpation, or the act of a majority, effecting in an irregular 
and disorderly manner, what they had the right and the power 
of effecting through their regular legislative assemblies. 

My friends, let us contrast this widely extending spirit of 
disorder with the spirit of the Gospel and the commands of 
God. What is there is in such scenes as have been lately wit- 
nessed, congenial to the mild, long-suffering, forgiving charac- 
ter of the Saviour. Can the conduct of the actors in them be 
reconciled with his instructions and those of his disciples, not 
to return evil for evil, to overcome evil with good, to render 
unto all their dues, to respect and obey the constituted author- 
ities, and in as much as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all 
men? "The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God." The blessing of heaven cannot rest on conduct which 
oflers defiance to its laws. 

And what, if these things are so, what is the practical duty 
of good Christians and good citizens ? Plainly to avoid giving, 
in any manner, whether in conversation, writing, or by any 
exertion of influence, sanction to the too prevalent doctrine, 
that popular excitement may with propriety take the place of 
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law in certain cases. This is the ordinary duty of every citi- 
zen; there arises, when peculiar circumstances call for it, the 
further duty of bearing firm and consistent testimony against 
this evil, of exerting whatever influence rightly belongs to us, 
to prevent its extension. There may occur a still more seri- 
ous and important duty, that of affording efficient support to 
insulted law ; and when the call is made, the citizen should feel 
that he owes it to himself, his country, and his God, to meet it 
calmly, but with decision and courage. In most occurrences 
of this kind, there is only needed a display of energy on the 
part of those who are entrusted with authority, to prevent 
evils at their beginning, which it would be impossible to arrest 
at a later period. Such then especially should feel that with 
them irresolution or indolence is unfaithfulness to duty, and 
treason to the best interests of the public ; while the private 
citizen,, though on him the responsibleness rests with less 
'height, should remember that his opinion and his influence, 
unimportant as they may seem in themselves, it is yet his im- 
perative duty to exert on the right side. Under this view of 
my own duty, my friends, I have now spoken, not indeed with 
the expectation of securing universal assent, but feeling that I 
should thus better discharge my trust, than by shrinking from 
the task of defending the cause, however unpopular, of truth, 
of order, regulated liberty, and our country's venerable laws. 



THE GONDOLA. 



Rocks like a cradle on the wave this lightly moving bark, 
Upon the top, a small black house, most like a coffin dark — 
Between our cradle and our shroud 'tis thus we float below, 
And on the great canal of life, so carelessly we go. 
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MONTHLY RECORD 

FOR JULY, 1838. 



St. Louis, June 11,1838. 

" Dear James — You invite me, 
among others, to send more fre- 
quent communications in relation 
to the affairs, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of the church, and the 
progress of the good cause. En- 
closed I send a statement of our 
financial concerns, which was 
drawn up with the hope of ob- 
taining a loan sufficient to dis- 
charge us from debt to sundry- 
mechanics and others. It will 
give a fair account of our tem- 
poral condition. If we could but 
get the said $3500, we should 
feel very prosperous. The taxes 
as now assessed, on pews sold 
or rented, amount to nearly 
$1400. Our annual expenses 
are estimated at nearly $1600. . 

" As to the things spiritual, I 
am encouraged, although without 
reason to be elated. The con- 
gregation increases perceptibly. 
The number of communicants 
gradually. One individual re- 
cently left our communion to 
join another, but under peculiar 
circumstances. We have a num- 
ber of converts, both from scep- 
ticism and from other church- 
es. But our whole number is 
only thirty or thirty-two^ so great 
is the deadness where life ought 
to be most vigorous. The spirit 
of truth tarrieth, but will come 
in God's good time. Lately I 
have preached some doctrinal 
sermons, which have excited 
some attention. I have talked 



about nothing for three weeks* 
but Theology ; have had long 
conversations with several pious 
and strict Trinitarians, and have 
succeeded in convincing some. 
But not by controversy do I love 
to prevail : by the practical, the 
spiritual character of our faith, 
we are most sure of overcoming 
opposition and building up the 
Redeemer's kingdom. We re- 
joice in the prospect of seeing 
you here. Our spirits are re- 
freshed exceedingly, even by the 
prospect ; make your arrange- 
ments to give us a long visit. 
Next Sunday I exchange with 
brother Huntingdon, and preach 
at Hillsboro. Are you not glad 
that brother Jones is about ma- 
king his home in the West ? I 
hope to have him somewhere 
near me. 

" My Sunday School is only 
commenced, but we have good 
teachers and a good library. 
We have just had a noble pre- 
sent from the HoUis Street Sun- 
day School, Boston, of their li- 
brary, for which we return our 
hearty thanks. We will strive 
to make good use of the same, 
and thus give the only reward to 
the donors which they desire or 
would receive. 

" In love and faith, 
" Your brother, 

" w. G. E. " 

" The Trustees of the First Congre- 
gational Society of Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, wish to effect a loan of thirty-five 
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hundred dollars, for a term of three or 
more years. They offer security for 
the same, by mortgage on the church, 
and property belonging to said society : 
personal security being given for the 
punctual payment of interest, semi-an- 
nually. 

*' The Church stands on the corner 
of Fourth and Pine streets, in the most 
central and most improving part of the 
city. It cost, together with the ground 
on which it stands, and the furniture, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars ; 
which is less than the present value, in 
consequence of the increased value of 
the ground. 

" The ground is paid for, and the 
whole property is free from incum- 
brances. Insurance is kept on the build- 
ing, at twelve thousand dollars. The 
assessed value of the pews, is fifteen 
thousand dollars ; of which only to the 
value of seven thousand dollars have 
been sold ; one half of the remainder 
being rented. The basement story is 
finished, and yields an income of six 
hundred dollars per annum. 

'* A building lot, back of the church, 
and belonging thereto, is valued at 
twenty-five hundred dollars. The so- 
ciety is rapidly increasing. The legal 
interest of the state will be given, being 
at the rate of ten per cent, per annum." 

Saint Louis, June 8, 1838. 



Chicago, III. June 26, 1838. 
Rev. James F. Clarke, 

Dear Sir: — Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, arrived in our 
city about the 10th of this month, and 
has preached to our infant society three 
Sabbaths. Considering the very limited 
time Mr. Thompson has been able to 
spend here, I can truly say much good 
has been done ; our Municipal Court 
Room was well filled, and never in my 
life have I heard truth listened to with 
morftrinterest, or more clearly brought 
home to the understanding and the heart. 
Mr. Thompson will, on his return to 
Massachusetts, interest himself in send- 
ing us a clergyman who will occupy this 
station for a time. I have good reason 
to hope that the time is not distant when 
we shall be able to erect a church and 
pay a Clergyman, but for the present we 



must depend in some mea.sure on such 
assistance as the Unitarian association 
are able to extend towards us. 

There arc jfrobably few, if any, fields 
in the great western valley, where so 
much may be accomplished in the same 
time with the same means : nine-tenths 
of our male population is composed of 
young men just entering the field of en- 
terprise and usefulness, their opinions 
and habits, both moral and religious, are 
yet to be fixed, their minds are free to 
receive correct ideas, and their hearts 
susceptible of good impressions. If the 
doctrines ^f Unitarian Christianity can 
be ably and zealously taught here for the 
next five years, I have no doubt, our so- 
ciety (now numbering about 50 males,) 
will become one of the largest in the city. 
Mr. Thompson leaves us in a day or two 
for home. 

Yours. (Sec. o. 



We extract the following letter from 
the Christian Palladium. It gives an 
account of the conversion of a Trinita- 
rian Clergyman to Unitarian sentiments. 
Such changes are i\pt rare. The name 
of the writer is Jabez Chadwick, and the 
place of his residence, Medina, in New 
York. 

Dear Sir : — Herewith, I send you a 
copy of a pamphlet which I have just 
published, containing " candid reasons 
for becoming an anti-trinitarian ;" which 
you will please \o accept as a token of 
respect, although I have not had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance. 
But I have often beard of you, and of 
your persevering efforts in the cause of 
of truth. Br. Adams informed me that 
he had notified you of the recent change 
in my religious v'ews ; but a brief sketch 
of the subject from my own pen may 
not he uninteresting to you and others. 
I have endeavored for many years to 
hold my mind open to conviction on all 
subjects, and have sought diligently to 
know the mind of God relative to the 
various points in dispute among the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ ; and I have 
resolved to follow where the Bible 
should manifestly lead. Accordingly, 
after long and patient research, I found 
occasion some years ago to change my 
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Opinion respecting the proper subjocts 
of baptism, and ultimately respecting the 
mode ; so that I now hold that behevers 
are the only proper subjects of the ordi- 
nance, and immersion the only scriptural 
mode. In connection with this subject, 
ray mind was led to examine the doc- 
trine of the Sonship of our Lord, as 
great stress Appeared to be laid on the 
inspired proposition that Jesus is the 
Son of God. I am one of those who 
were educated in the belief that he is 
the Son of God by an eternal generation, 
and in a sense that implies equality with 
the Father. But I found thaUnany mo- 
dern Trinitarians reject this notion, and 
base his Sonship upon his miraculous 
birth of Mary. Reading and examining 
their arguments created some embar- 
rassment ; but still I held on to the old 
idea. Examined also Watt's theory of 
his pre-existence. But bring warned 
that this was dangerous ground, 1 pro- 
ceeded with caution and trembling. My 
mind, however, was so intensely drawn 
to the subject of his Sonship, that I con- 
tinued to investigate it ; and in the course 
of my inquiries, I became embarrassed 
with the common notions of the Trinity. 
I was more and more sensible of the va- 
nity of methods which are adopted to 
explain this subject, and that several of 
them are httle if any thing different from 
Unitarianism. My access to authors on 
the anti-Trinitarian side was somewhat 
limited, but [ examined the Bible with 
diligence and constancy, and collected 
the arguments for and against my ori- 
ginal principles. And the more 1 ex- 
amined, the more I became embarrassed 
with the doctrine of the co-equal per- 
sons in one God. At length, having 
resigned my charge of the Baptist church 
in Medina, I resolved to sit down and 
soberly and fearfully review the whole 
gl^oiind, and if possible, settle my opin- 
ion as one that must give an account. 
Under these circumstances, light, as i 
firmly believe, broke into my mind in a 
wonderful manner ; and 1 became con- 
firmed in the belief that God is one in 
person as well as essence, viz : the Fa- 
ther ; and that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, begotten or created before all 
worlds, the next in dignity to the Father, 
but unquestionably inferior and depend- 
ent, and that for our sakes he divested 
himself of his primeval glorv, &c , be- 
came ifhited to a human body miracu- 



lously prepared for him, and thus be- 
came our brother and Redeemer ; and 
that by beheving and obeying him, we 
have redemption and life through his 
blood. This view of God and of his 
Son Jesus Christ, which I once regarded 
as of most fatal tendency, I now esteem 
as most precious, delightful and sublime, 
and as the true foundation of Christian 
union and hope. I make no pretence 
to comprehend the Almighty ; but I am 
happy in having my mind relieved from 
the "mysteries and contradictions per- 
tainii g to the Trinitarian view of these 
subjects, and in being able to understand 
the great proposition to which my atten- 
tion was first arrested ; viz. that '' Jesus 
is the Christ, the son of the living God." 
This change has subjected me, as you 
will readily perceive, to much incon- 
venience and reproach ; but I have be- 
come willing to advocate the truth, and 
risk all consequences. 

Believing, as I do, that the foregoing 
view is based upon the inspired Scrip- 
tures, it is my earnest prayer that it may 
prevail ; that God will excite its friends, 
to greater zeal, and crown their efforts 
with more signal success ; and that the 
false and mischievous opinions which 
were imbibed in the dark ages may be 
wholly relinquished. How lamentable 
it is that men professing the religion of 
Jesus, should be divided respecting its 
cardinal principles ; and that those who 
humbly and sincerely believe that " the 
Father is the only true God," and that 
Jesus Christ is the one " whom he hath 
sent," agreeable to what is expressly 
taught in the 17th of John and through- 
out the Bible, should be represented by 
grace divine as enemies of the truth, 
and classed with infidels ! O ! when 
will the spirit of censoriousness and big- 
otry terminate, and the traditions and 
dogmas of men cease to take the pre- 
cedency of the pure maxims of the Bible I 
When will the precious sons and daugh- 
ters of Zion be delivered from the blind- 
ing and mischievous influence of human 
creeds ! liCt us trust in God to usher 
in the delightful era ; and labor in our 
respective departments to disseminate 
knowledge and promote the interests of 
g«)dliness.. Let us not be weary in well 
doing ; for in due season, we shall reap, 
if we faint not. May the Lord be with 
you, dear brother, and with all who la- 
bor in the common cause ; and give you 
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an abundant entrance into his eternal 
Kincdom. 



The Episcopal Trinity. — The 
editor of the Southern Churchman, says 
(Editorial, July 13th,) that with respect 
to the Trinity, Episcopalians ** are one, 
so far as it regard the fact that God is 
three in one sense, and one in another, 
but they differ, and they have a right to 
do so, in relation to the mode of explain- 
ing that fact." 

This, then is the Trinity of Episcopa- 
lians. I am bold to say that Unitarians 
believe in exactly such a Trinity as this. 
We also believe that God is three in one 
sense, and one in another. 

Thus, as regards his attributes there 
are three distinctions in the Godhead. 
There is Power, or active energy ; there 
is "Wisdom, or intellectual energy ; there 
is Love, or moral energy. God is three 
as regards these three great distinctions 
of his nature. 

Or if that does not suit — we believe 
that God is three in another sense. 
There are three and but three manifesta- 
tions which he has ever made of himself. 
We see him in Nature and Providence, 
as Creator and Father. We see him in 
Jesus Christ, the Son. We recognise 
him in his spirit, speaking to the heart 
and inward soul. There is no fourth 
way of knowing God. 

We might then, without scruple, en- 
ter the Episcopal Church to-morrow ac- 
cording to this test of Orthodoxy. What 
is a doctrine worth which is so easily 
explained away "? 



Fourth of July. — The following 
account of the celebration of our Sunday 
School is from the pen of one of the 
Teachers. The average attendance of 
the children at the Sabbath School, has 
been steadily increasing during the last 
five years. At present, it is from 70 to 
80. Our Church has also been much 
more full this summer than it ever was 
before. Let us thank God, and take 
courage. In due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not. 

" Trntli, crashed to the earth, shall rise agnin, 
Tlie eternal years of God are hers, 
While error, wouoded, shrieks with pain, 
Xu4 dies anild her woraUppers. " 



Louisville, 5th July, 18C8. 
Mr. Editor : — Yesterday being the 
Anniversary of our National' Independ- 
ence, it was celebrated by the Sabbath 
School of the Unitarian Church in this 
city, by appropriate religious exercises. 
The day was delightful, and the hea- 
vens seemed to smile upon us while en- 
gaged in those acts of devotion which 
are the offerings of sincere and grateful 
hearts. In accordance with previous 
arrangement the children assembled in 
the vestry, at 4 p. m , and from thence 
adjourned to the Church. The number 
belonging to our school was about 100. 
A public invitation having been given to 
the children of other Schools to join us 
increased the number to between 250 
and 300. The Church was filled to 
overflowing with the parents of the chil- 
dren, and spectators. While among 
the latter we saw with gratification many 
who belonged to other denominations. 
The order,of exercises were as follows. 

1st. Hymn, 

2d. Prayer, 

3d. Hymn, 

>4.th. Reading Scripture. 
6th. Address, 

6th. Hymn, 

7th. Address, 

8th. Hymn, 

9th. Benediction. 
The singing was performed by the 
children, and the first address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Clarke. The 
second was by Mr. Dickinson superin- 
tendent of the Methodist School. The 
remarks of both were confined chiefly 
to the children. After the services the 
children and parents partook of a colla- 
tion prepared by the Teachers. The 
room was beautifully decorated, and the 
tables tastefully spread, by the ladies of 
the society. 

In this celebration there was much 
that was calculated to inspire the heart 
with deep and heartfelt gratitude to God. 
When we look back upon the past and 
remember how much prejudice existed 
on the part of others, and reflect that 
that prejudice is gradually dying away, 
and a better feeling pervading the com- 
munity what mny we not anticipate for 
the future? How much then does it be- 
come us to carry out the great law of 
charity in all our intercourse with our 
fellow creatures, so that the time may 
be hastened on when party feeling shall 
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be done away, and Chriatian love and 
unity be the prevailing sentiment of all 
true followers of Jesus Christ. The Sab- 
bath School system has done much in ac- 
complishing this object ; for it has exert- 
ed a beneficial influence upon the hearts 
of parents by subduing those harsh feel- 
ings which education and a mistaken 
zeal have fostered. The infant mind 
has gone forth as a missionary, though 
unconscious of it, and is repaying the 
teacher for the many acts of kindness 
and affection it has received. 

Since our last celebration the grave 
has closed over two of our scholars, and 
we have been called upon to mourn the 
departure of one of our female teacl|- 
er&. While the heart is saddened by 
the reflection that we shall not behold 
them again, a cheering ray breaks thro* 
the gloom when Ave remember that they 
were prepared to die. Our friend was 
taken from a labor of love and usefulness 
and transported to a better world. May 
this event have such an effect upon our 
hearts as to inspire us to a greater dili- 
gence as teachers ; so that while we are 
preparing the infant mind for eternity, 
we may also prepare ourselves for the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Incidbnts in Kentucky. — There is 
a certain town in this state, where the 
people are of different persuasions, con- 
sisting chiefly of Methodists, Baptists, 
Cnmberland Presbyterians and Unitari- 
ans. There is no meeting house, but 
the people assemble together to hear 
the preachers of any denomination who 
happen to come by. It so fell out that 
the Unitarians had never had any t>ne 
of their own persuasion to preach to 
them, though the others had had their 
tenets laid down and explained repeat- 
edly. They therefore sent to a Unitar- 
ian clergyman, requesting him to come 
some Sabbath day and teach that way 
more perfectly. He came and preach- 
ed, and was listened to with interest by 
the different sects, who saw nothing 
wrong therein. It seemed to them gen- 
erally, very good Bible preaching. The 
only objection publicly made, was, that 
in one of his discourses he had spoken 
as if many Christians thought that the 
Eternal God suffered and (Tied. This, 
a Presbyterian preacher declared in his 
sermon to be a mistake ; ** no one," 

45 



said he, ^' ever taught this doctrine.*' 

But as the Methodist, Baptist, and other 
Hymn Books abound with expressious 
of this sort, 

" When God Uie Mighty Maker died, 
For OMD, the creature's sm." 

this objection was easily set aside, and 
it appeared that in contending against 
this doctrine the Unitarian was fighting 
no man of straw, but a dogma existing 
in all the churches. 

But after the Unitarian had delivered 
his sentiments and departed, the news 
went forth that this seed had fallen into 
the good ground of honest and candid 
hearts, and it became absolutely neces- 
sary to eradicate it, before it should 
spring up and bear fruit. Therefore, at 
a meeting which took place shortly, the 
attempt was made, and the proceedings 
at it are thus detailed in a letter from 
a Unitarian gentleman residing in the 
place, to the aforesaid Unitarian preach- 
er. 

"July 4th, 1838. 

" I should long ere this have 
fulfilled my promise of writing 
you, had it not been for the ap- 
proaching meeting (quarterly) of 
the Methodist church. Your vi- 
sit to this place has caused no lit* 
tie stir in the ranks of this denomi- 
nation, and I felt a strong desire 
to know, before writing, what 
course they would take in refer- 
ence to us and our " dangerous 
doctrines," and the consequences 
of the measures they might adopt 
for the suppression of " heresy." 
The meeting was such as I had 
anticipated, being characterised 
throughout by sectarianism of the 
severest kind. 

" Services continued two days. 
Every discourse was thoroughly 
spiced with " Trinity." Rev. Mr. 
C. their Principal. After a ser- 
mon on Sunday morning from 
Mr. C. he administered the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's Supper. I 
saw from his sermon and the re- 
marks previous to his invitation, 
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an evident design to exclude Uni- 
tarians from the table. The invi- 
tation differed widely from any 
that had ever been given out pre- 
viously. After the very liberal 
request for all to come forward 
" who had truly repented of their 
sins, and had determined to lead 
a new life by faith in the Son of 
God," in comes — " provided they 
hold all the fundamental doctrines, 
viz. a belief in a divine redeemer" 
— (here a pause, and the words, 
** divine redeemer," again pro- 
nounced; he had told us what 
was meant by a divine redeemer, 
in his sermon — " the very and 
Eternal God,") in the great atone- 
ment, t. e. that the death of Christ 
was a sacrifice for sin, in the full 
and literal sense of the word. 
They must also trust in the merits 
of Christ's death alone for the par- 
don of their sins.** This proviso 
you see, deprived me of the pri- 
vilege of the Christian Church, 
unless I would make myself liable 
to the charge of hypocrisy. Ac- 
cordingly I did not approach the 
table of our common Lord. As 
I had gone up to the house of God 
with the expectation of enjoying 
this holy season, in commemora- 
ting the dying love of our Saviour, 
I felt grieved at being thus debar- 
red, by one of his weak and err- 
ing servants. When the services 
were concluded, and the audience 
dismissed, I rose and stated to 
the congregation, that on the 1st 
Sunday in August, at 4 o'clock 
p. M., the arguments which had 
been brought forward by Mr. C. 
in his two last discourses, to 
prove that Jesus Christ is God, 
would be replied tp ; and that I 
should also notice the unauthor- 
ized manner of administering the 



Sacrament of the Supper, by 
which some of the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus had been depriv- 
ed of their dearest rights and pri- 
vileges. And further, that the 
assertion of Mr. D. in one of his 
discourses, that " he who has not 
the faith to acknowledge that Je- 
sus Christ is the very and Eternal 
God, has not a saving faith," 
would also be considered. 

This was wholly unexpected. 
They gazed upon one another in 
mute astonishment. After a short 
pause Mr. C. replied — I rejoined 
— again he replied — I again rose 
and stated that the remarks of 
brother C. were unsatisfactory — 
that I wished to have no discus- 
sion at that time — that my only 
object was to make an appoint- 
ment for a meeting. This affair 
has produced a good deal of ex- 
citement. Many of my friends 
were displeased at the course 
they have taken, and now Mr. C. 
and his friends are endeavoring 
to clear themselves of the diffi- 
culty, by saying that nothing per- 
sonal was intended, that Mr. C. 
did not know that I was a pro- 
fessed Unitarian. But this the 
people will not swallow. The 
fact, that I have been the super- 
intendent of the Sabbath School, 
and have had devotional exer- 
cises in our day school ever since 
I have been in the place, affords 
such strong presumptive evidence 
in favor of my being a member 
of some church, that all were not 
willing to believe the assertion. 
You shall hear more anon. I 
heartily wish you were nearer, 
that you might visit us oftener. 
I believe a society might be built 
up here if we only had a resident 
minister. Your visit will be of 
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great service. It is leading the 
people to examine for themselves. 
This is what is most needed." 

When we hear more we wUl com- 
municate it. [n the mean time we pray 
for our friend that it may be given him 
what to say and to speak, in defence of 
one of the original long clouded doc- 
trines of Christianity, and may the Holy 
Spirit bestow on him a spirit and power 
which none of his adyersaries may 
gainsay or resist. 



Conversions. — Conversions 
from one form of faith to another 
are evidences of the power of 
truth, according as the church re- 
linquished is inferior to that join- 
ed, in worldly attractions. If a 
preacher relinquishes his posi- 
tion in a rich, popular, and fa- 
shionable church, to join a small 
and unpopular one, this is prima 
facie evidence of its being the re- 
sult of honest conviction. But 
if he leaves the feeble and unpo- 
pular body to join the fashionable 
one, the prima fade evidence is 
against his honesty. Such a pro- 
selyte adds nothing to the evi- 
dence of the opinions he adopts. 
He may be perfectly sincere and 
honest, but his change of senti- 
ment carries no moral power with 
it. If in the days of primitive 
persecution, a Christian preacher 
went over to Paganism, it weak- 
ened Christianity no jot, it added 
nothing to the strength of the old 
superstition. His brethren might 
mourn over the weakness of his 
apostacy, but would not be dis- 
couraged by it.. Such things 
were predicted by Christ himself 
— ^*' These have no root in them- 
selves, but when tribulation and 
affliction ariseth for the word's 
sake, by and bye they are offend- 



ed." So, in modem times, if a 
popular Presbyterian preacher 
should become an Unitarian, it 
would strengthen the cause of the 
latter greatly, because he would 
do it at the certain risk of being 
denounced and persecuted by a 
most powerful religious body, 
and losing their sympathy and 
support. But if he should change 
from the Unitarian church to the 
Presbyterian, it would create no 
surprise, and prove nothing ei- 
ther way. The natural inference 
would however, be, that he had 
grown tired of standing alone, 
a solitary champion of oppressed 
truth, and that he longed to enjoy 
the sympathy and support of 
more of his teUow Christians. 



Thirteenth Report op the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. — From this Report we 
learn that the receipts last year 
of this Association were about 
$3000, and the expenditures 
$4759. For missions in the 
West and elsewhere, $1785 were 
expended. For printing Tracts 
$1417. The Secretary, Mr. 
Briggs, has confined his labors 
this year chiefly to New-Eng- 
land. He has formed 31 auxil- 
iary Associations. About 70,000 
Tracts have been published du- 
ring the past year. These have 
been sent to Europe, as well as 
disseminated through our own 
country. Fourteen Missionaries 
have been employed during the 
past year, which is double the 
number of the previous year* Six 
preached in New England, ^^q in 
the West, and three in the South, 

The following instances of li- 
berality toward the association, 
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among many others, are given as 
examples of a spirit which is be- 
ginning to prevail somewhat ex- 
tensively. 

"A lady was asked if she would 
visit Saratoga Springs. She in- 
quired what would be the ex- 
pense of a journey there. And 
was told that it would be thirty 
dollars. 'Thirty dollars?' said 
she. That sum would make me 
a life-member of the American 
Unitarian Associatioir. No. I 
cannot go this year.' 

" After an address of the Se- 
cretary in one of onr neighboring 
cities on the spiritual wants and 
moral dangers of 'the country, 
the Mayor of the city spoke elo- 
quently upon the necessity, in a 
civil point of view, of such ob- 
jects as the Association is en- 
gaged in, and remarked that those 
objects were of vital importance 
to the moral growth, the freedom 
and salvation of our country. 
He likewise expressed his inter- 
est in the Association by liberally 
aiding its funds. 

" A Sabbath School teacher, 
who, in the bloom of youth, was 
wasting away by consumption, 
said to her clergyman, as he 
stood by her bed-side, that she 
had fifty dollars which she wish- 
ed to devote to some charitable 
object; and that having looked 
around upon various objects, she 
had come to the conclusion that 
she could in no way do so much 
good with it as by giving it to the 
American Unitarian ^Association. 
She left the same sum to furnish 
ftiel for the poor widows of the 
parish; and died as the saint 
dieth. 

" A most estimable and high- 
ly esteehied young clergyman, 



whose hopes of usefulness were 
suddenly blasted by ill health, and 
who sought in the islands of the 
South relief from the rigors of a 
Northern winter, which seemed 
fast consigning him to the tomb, 
felt in his last moments, as in- 
deed he had long felt, that noth- 
ing was of so much importance 
as the promulgation of the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, tl)o consolations 
and hopes of the everlasting Gos- 
pel ; and accordingly made pro- 
vision in his will for a generous 
bequest to the Association." 

We hope that during the pre- 
sent year the Association will be 
enabled to enlarge yet more the 
sphere of its operations. We 
hope it will send out double the 
number of missionaries of the 
past year. 

The following are the Tracts 
published during the last year. 

"No. 12a "Come over and 
Help Us." A Letter to the Rev. 
George Putnam. By E. Pea- 
body. 

No. 121. " To the Law an*t<> 
the Testimony."— A Discourse 
on the Deference paid to the 
Scriptures by Unitarians. By- 
James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, 
Intolerance, and Exclusion. By 
William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Uni- 
tarianism. By E. Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the me- 
mory of the Rev. Noah Worces- 
ter, D. D. By William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 125. The Nature, Reality, 
and Power of Christian Faith. 
By Elenry Ware, Jr. D. D. 

No. 126. The Sunday School. 
A Discpurse pronounced before 
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the Sunday School Society. By 
William E. Chanmng, D. D. 
. No. 127. What is Truth 1 By 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man'sr Ac- 
count of his Conversion from 
Calvinism. A Statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of 
Christian Unity. By Rev. George 
Putnam. 

No. 130. A Rational Faith 
competent to the Wants of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Re- 
port of the American Unitarian 
Association, with the proceedings 
of the Annual Meeting, May 29, 
1838." 



We presume the article in the 
present number of the Messen- 
ger on Future Punishment, to- 
gether with our concluding ar- 
ticle on the same subject in the 
next number will satisfy our cor- 
respondent, whose communica- 
tion we have just received. 
New Richmond, O., July 28. 

Dear Sir : — 1 have been ta- 
king your periodical for three 
years, and I have never seen any 
that suited my taste half so well. 
It may be well called the Mes- 
senger, for I am convinced there 
never has been a work of its size 
so complete in diffusing truth 
and light on reHgious subjects, 
notwithstanding the force it car- 
ries with it. It has been fre- 
quently and strenuously urged 
to me that there is no difference 
between Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, and that Universalists 
were nothing more than Deists 
under a new name, and as a be- 
liever in the Unitarian doctrine, 
and not being blessed with lan- 



guage, as many others, to express 
my ideas, I am many times de- 
feated and pointed at with i\\A 
finger of scorn, by many of the 
orthodox in New Richmond. I 
would be glad if you think my re- 
quest worthy your attention to 
state the difference in your next 
number at large, and by doing 
this you will confer a favor on 
me besides satisfying and silen- 
cing many of our opposers. 
This from yours, <fcc. 



Bishop Smith. — We see that 
our article about Bishop Smith 
and his pseudo-trial, has been ban- 
died backward and forward thro' 
the Episcopal Journals. The 
New York Review first notices 
it, but not with sufficient severity, 
inasmuch as that work seems to 
agree with us in opinion in re- 
spect to this trial. Then other 
periodicals in " the Church, " 
abuse the Review for not abu- 
sing us. Thus the matter seems 
to rest at present. 



Ministerial Changes. — Mr. 
Huntoon has left Cincinnati, and 
gone to Peoria. Mr. Farley, we 
are sorry to learn, proposes lea- 
ving Alton. Ill health is the 
cause. 

From the Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Boston Sunday School 
Society, we extract the following 
account of Proceedings at its 
Annual Meeting. 

" Anniversary Meeting. — 
The tenth annual public meeting 
of the Sunday School Society, 
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was held at the Berry Street 
Church, ( Dr. Channing's, ) on 
Wednesday evening at half past 
seven o'clock. Rev. Dr. Tuck- 
erman, the President of the So- 
ciety, in the chair. After a few 
remarks from the venerable Pre- 
sident, the exercises were com- 
menced with an appropriate pray- 
er by the Rev, Mr. Hall of Pro- 
vidence. The annual report was 
read by Dr. F. H. Gray. The 
topics which were treated of in 
this interesting report, were man- 
uals, juvenile libraries, teachers' 
meetings, general lessons, music, 
and Sunday School celebrations. 
The schools in connezionwith this 
society were represented to be in 
a flourishing and prosperous con- 
dition, and great activity of mind 
and feeling was indicated as exist- 
ing among the friends of this in- 
stitution. Exact statistical re- 
turns had not been received — but 
more than 130 schools had been 
reported to the Secretary in con- 
nexion with the society, giving a 
total number of their pupils at 
about 13,500, with 2300 teach- 
ers. Their correspondence with 
sdcieties in England exhibited 
a spirit of sympathy and co-oper- 
ation in this good work, which 
met with a warm response from 
every heart. 

" The acceptance of the report 
was moved by Mr. Judd of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, 
who advocated his motion by 
some original and very eloquent 
remarks. He urged the import- 
ance and value of Sunday Schools 
on broad and general principles, 
as the last means which had been 
given us by Providence to reform 
our country, and redeem the 
world. The millenium hope, he 



said, had always existed, and he 
believed that glorious period was 
to be accelerated and perfected 
by the instrumentality of Sunday 
Schools through the religious 
education of the young. This 
he proceeded to urge by many 
interesting considerations. One 
idea he enforced with great suc- 
cess, viz ; that a public religious • 
education through these institu- 
tions would create a public reli- 
gious sentiment, which did not 
now exist. At the present day 
our men in public Ufe, and in the 
discussion of public measures, 
give but little proof of their Chris- 
tian feeling or character, which 
he illustrated by reference to our 
legislation in regard to the late 
difficulties with France. The 
want of true Christian principle 
on that occasion had well nigh 
brought our country to the verge 
of a destructive .war. This, he 
said, would be otherwise when 
our Sunday School generations 
should come upon the stage of* 
action. A public religious sen- 
timent would then exist, and war, 
slavery, intemperance, and all the 
more general and public vices 
would be swept away, and the 
reign of peace and purity be ex- 
tended over the earth. 

" He was followed by the Rev. 
F. T. Gray of this city, who 
spoke forcibly and feelingly in 
favor of these institutions, with 
which he had long been connect- 
ed. He addressed himself to 
teachers, and gave them the right 
hand of fellowship, and the words 
of sympathy and encouragement. 
He spoke of the two great prin- 
ciples by which they should be 
guided — Love and Faith — as ex-- 
hibited in the life and precepts 
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of the holy Jesus, who was to be 
their constant study and model. 
He illusl^ated the power of these 
princifles as he had seen them 
manifested in the closing* mo- 
ments both of teachers and chil- 
^en. The touching instances 
which had come under his own 
personal observation, some of 
which he related, give a great va- 
lue, in his view, to these institu- 
tions — and he encouraged the 
teachers to persevere in the good 
work in which they were engaged 
and to consider the great respon- 
sibility of their situation, as those 
who had the care of immortal 
souls. 

Rev. C. F. Barnarfl then made 
some remarks on the providence 
of God as displayed in the estab- 
lishment of most of the great phil- 
anthropic enterprises of the day, 
especially of the Sunday School. 
He closed with p/oposing a reso- 
lution, which being of a business 
character not immediately con- 
nected with the object of the 
meeting, was laid upon the table. 

"Rev. Mr. Farley of Provi- 
dence, then rose and expressed 
the thought that there might have 
been too much of mere indiscri- 
minate panegyric lavished upon 
Sunday Schools; if however, said 
he, they had not, as he thought 
they had not, fulfilled all the 
hopes, or warranted the too un- 
qualified representations of their 
too partial friends, they had ex- 
erted a most salutary and delight- 
ful influence in many cases, upon 
both the young and the old. He 
expressed a fear that parents had 
not done all^they might or should, 
to obviate one of the earliest ob- 
jections raised against the insti- 
tution, viz : that it would tend to 



make them negligent of that more 
than angel office confided to them, 
that of training the immortal spir- 
its of their offspring for the light 
and bliss of heaven. Parents 
did not sufficiently keep in mind 
the infinite solemnity of that trust 
which had been committed to 
them with the birth of every child. 
From these considerations he 
took occasion to enforce the 
truth, that parents were the natu- 
ral teachers of their children, and 
insisted that they should never 
content themselves with getting 
their children ready for and send- 
ing them to the Sunday School, 
thinking they had thus performed 
their whole duty in their religious 
education ; that while they should 
welcome the Sunday School as a 
most desirable auxiliary in this 
great work, they should never 
permit it to supercede the more 
precious nursery of home and 
home's affections, or remove 
from their bosoms the sense of 
their own responsibility, " to 
bring up their children in the ^ 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." 

" He was succeed by the Hon. 
Samuel Hoar of Concord, who 
rose to give his public attestation 
to the utility and great advan- 
tage of Sunday Schools. He 
enforced the idea that the char- 
acter of every Sunday School de- 
pended upon the character of its 
teachers, and insisted upon the 
necessity of a high moral and re- 
ligious standard with them, if 
they would benefit rather than 
injure their pupils. If a teacher, 
said he, does nothing more than 
teach the literature of Christian- 
ity, the child will think that Chris- 
tianity has nothing to recommend 
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it but its literature ; but if the 
teacher feels and exhibits the 
power of its great truths in his 
precepts and example, the child 
too will feel and copy them. This 
general idea was further illustra- 
ted and enforced by reference to 
the books prepared for the young 
and placed in their Sunday School 
hbraries. 

" Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, 
rose for the same purpose, to 
boar his testimony in favor of 
these schools. At the period of 
their estabUshment he said he 
had doubts whether children 
were capable of being instructed 
in the principles and truths of our 
holy rehgion. But all these 
doubts had long since been re- 
moved. The fact of the great 
interest which uniformly charac- 
terised their manner on the re- 
turn of the period for the re-open- 
ing of the school, was a sufficient 
proof of this. Such indeed was 
the degree of feehng which they 
manifested in his own school, that 
the teachers were incited by the 
' children, rather than the children 
by the teachers. He called up- 
on the older members of the 
community to engage in the bu- 
siness of these schools, and for 
all to deepen their sense of re- 
sponsibleness, in relation to their 
adequate support. 

" Mr. Morton of Plymouth, 
made a few remarks on the best 
means of inculcating in the minds 
of the young, the " truths once 
delivered to the saints." His 
idea seemed to be, to recommend 
that the community should re- 
turn to the simplicity of habits 
and manners, Uving and dress, 
which characterised the Apostles 
and earher teachers of Christian- 



ity, if they would secure the best 
effects of teaching in Sunday 
Schools. 

**The K^v. Mr. Taybr the 
frievi of sailors and of Sunday 
Schools, indeed of every good 
word and work, brought the 
meeting to a close by some very 
original and striking remarks. 
He referred particularly to his 
own busy life, which took him 
so much from his home, that he 
was unable to give his own little 
lambs the religious instruction 
which they required ; and he 
thanked God that the Sunday 
School was in existence to sup- 
ply his omissions. He believed 
the world around him was equal- 
ly busy. They were engaged in 
their merchandise, their stocks, 
their speculations, and their va- 
rious worldly interests — and they 
were too absorbed in these, to 
give their children the necessary 
religious instruction. Every 
man was designed by Providence 
to be a priest to his own house- 
hold ; but we had long since de- 
parted from this original simpli- 
city, by our refinements, and had 
shut ourselves out from this 
blessed privilege. We had there- 
fore necessarily to give up our 
children to the instiuction of 
those in the Sunday School. 
God had laid the corner stone of 
this noble building, and it had 
been reared up by man until its 
apex was in the heavens. His 
ideas on this subject were illus- 
trated by many happy and ori- 
ginal figures, and striking and 
glowing expressions, but which 
it is impossible for us to convey 
to the reader. He was listened 
to with intense interest and de- 
light." Adjourned by singing. 
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A R I U S . 

Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, lay beautiful in the still- 
ness of a summer evening. Its inhabitants, old and young, 
thronged to the gardens of Cleopatra, which extended their 
long avenues of ancient trees by the waters of the Nile. Here, 
after the hot sun of Africa had set, they enjoyed the refreshing 
breeze that was wafted from the Mediterranean. The moon 
was out in all her brightness, and the stars, exhibiting many 
a constellation unseen by the tenants of colder climes. The 
beacon of the Pharos, the most ancient of light houses, shone 
from its lofty tower ; the vast fields of the Delta, the granary 
of Rome, lay around, far as the eye could reach. Many a 
structure might be discerned rising amidst that green expanse, 
while the variety of style they exhibited marked the political 
changes which the country had experienced. Here massive 
pyramids, or long avenues of sphynxes, called to mind the days 
of ancient Egyptian greatness; there the symmetrical form of 
some Grecian temple, indicated the age of the Ptolemies, while 
elsewhere the florid style of more recent -structures, exhibited 
the degeneracy in arts of those who now ruled the world. 

Among the groups whom the coolness of the hour had tempt- 
ed from their homes, was one, consisting of three men and a 
young female. One of the former was a man of military bear- 
ing, somewhat advanced in life, and apparently hardened by 
much service. The respect with which he was saluted by 
those whom he condescended to recognise, betokened the pos- 
session of some high station, which was indicated also by the 
attendance of a lictor, at some distance in the rear of the partv, 
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This dignitary conversed with a person of grave aspect, and 
age similar to his own. A youth and a maiden accompanied 
them, engaged in such earnest conversation as implied the ex- 
istence ofsome subject of deep interest between them. 

•* Is it true, as I have heard, venerable Arius,*' said the offi- 
cial personage, " that you declined the election to this office of 
Bishop, and procured it to be conferred on Alexander 7 '* 

"I cannot say that it was ever in my power to decline that 
station, but it is certainly true that when some of my friends 
offered me their assistance, I thought it best not to create dis- 
sension in the church by the appearance of another candidate, 
and advised them to adhere to the worthy Alexander." 

" Your modesty influenced you too far, my friend. If you 
thought not of your own interests, you should have regarded 
those of your niece. When I permitted Perdiccas to engage 
himself to the fair Theodora, I considered it no unequal matph 
between the son of the Governor of Alexandria, and the niece 
of her future Bishop." 

"The office is not one to which I could aspire •from such 
views. I trust that I should not have shrunk from it were the 
times such as I remember in my youth." 

" Indeed there was nothing tempting in such a dignity then. 
I was stationed at Rome, in the days of the (1) divine Galerius, 
and we that were Christians in the army found it difficult to 
save our lives. Two centurions, the same rank I then held, 
were put to death for the Gospel. Poor CassiusI had he fol- 
lowed my advice, he might have been living now, and high in 
favor with the Emperor." 

" May I enquire what your advice was?" 

" It needs not speaking of it ; it is long since. Gassius was 
a very conscientious man ; but there was no necessity for pla- 
cing himself in the very way of destruction, by opposing open- 
ly the religion of the Emperor. But now happily, times have 
changed, and I hope the august Gonstantine will go on as he 
has l>egun. I should take great pleasure in receiving an order 
to put down these idol temples, that are such a scandal to the 
Christian empire." 

** It is even so," thought Arius, " this man who betrayed his 
religion while it was persecuted, is now the first to disgrace it 
by the persecution of others." 

** You are silent, good Arius ; would you not wish the divine 
Gonstantine to be active in the good cause?" 

"I am grateful to Augustus, and as one humble member of 
the church, lam more tlmn satisfied' with what he has done for 
it. I fear indeed that there is now too much prosperity for us 
to bear. Before the persecution under Diocletian — " 
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*' The divifie Diocletian, my frieiki. Remember that I am 
an officer in the Imperial service." 

" I am not fond of giving to any one, much less to a persecu- 
tor of the church, a title whidi savors of idolatry. But before 
that persecution, the church had enjoyed so long a period of 
rest, that corruption of manners had been introduced. Thei^ 
was much wealth expended on buildings indeed, and much ex- 
ternal show was made of interest in the worship of God; but 
all was not sound within. How many fell away from the 
faith when that persecution commenced." 

" Yes," said the Governor, somewhat disconcerted. " It 
was undoubtedly wrong for those who had professed them- 
selves Christians, to offer incense afterwards. For myself, I 
had made no profession, and was in fact not fully decided as 
to the truth of the Gospel, till I heard of the blessed miracle at 
the Milvian bridge." (2) 

" And of the blessed victory that followed it," thought Arius. 

"But let us return," continued his companion, "I would 
that you, Jiad chosen with more wisdom, worthy Arius, and 
taken the station which every one was willing to confer on 
you; but be that as it may, my son thinks he cannot live with- 
out Theodora ; and I am not disposed to break off a treaty 
long since formed, on one disappointment." 

** Especially as Theodora's own fortune" — 

" True, true," said the Governor, " her father indeed left her 
well provided for, and in no respect better than in committing 
her to be brought up by yourself, the light of the Alexandrian 
church." 

" I have endeavored to do my duty to my brother's child," 
said the presbyter; and at the gate of the proconsular palace, 
they parted from the official dignitary ; while his son, the young 
Perdiccas, accompanied Arius and his niece to their more hum- 
ble abode. 

Months had passed since the conversation of Arius with the 
prefect Zonaras, in the gardens of Cleopatra ; but there was 
now no longer that cordiality which once subsisted between 
them. Consistently with the mercenary ambition which go- 
verned him, Zonaras had sought the friendship of Arius, the 
most distinguished among the presbyters of Alexandria, and 
whom he had fully expected to see elevated to the Episcopal 
throne of that city. Disappointed in this, he yet had such con- 
fidence that Arius would share largely in that favor with which 
Constantine was now bestowing wealth and honor on the Chris- 
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tian leaders, that he saw with satisfaction the strengthening 
affection between their young relatives. But an event soon 
occurred which entirely changed the views of the worWly- 
minded magistrate. 

Alexander who had succeeded to that station for which 
Arius had declined to become a candidate, expressed in an open 
council of his clergy, some views respecting the union between 
our Saviour and the Supreme Being, from which Arius felt 
himself compelled to dissent. The bishop represented the Son 
of God as consubstantial or oftlie same substance with the Fa- 
ther. The presbyter would not admit that so entire an equal- 
ity subsisted between them, but considered the Father as alone 
supreme, and Christ as the first of beings, dependent upon him. 
The difference led to a bitter c(Mitroversy, in which many other 
persons of all classes took part; and at length Alexander, exer- 
cising the temporal power with which Constantine had in an 
evil hour entrusted the rulers of the church, not only excom- 
municated Arius, but banished him from the city. 

On the evening of the day when this sentence had, been pro- 
nounced, the young Perdiccas approached the dwelling of the 
deposed Elder. He entered, and was greeted kindly but with 
sadness. 

"You at least are still our friend, Perdiccas,'^ said Arius. 
" You at least do not shrink from those in adversity whom you 
have caressed in prosperity." 

" Think not too harshly of my Father," said the young man. 
** He has not power to reverse the decision of the Bishop ; and 
from the oflice he holds, it is requisite that he should reverence 
that authority which is delegated by the Emperor, though it 
may not be exercised in a manner he approve." 

" He is your Father, Perdiccas, and I would not say one 
word to diminish your regard for him as such, or to wound 
your feelings as a son. 1 leave you for a time with Theodora, 
for I have much to arrange. From her you will learn our 
views for the future ; and if there be any thing in them that 
causes distress to you, believe me I feel your suffering even 
more than my own." 

, " I am come, Theodora," said Perdiccas, after the first ex- 
pressions of affection and regret were over, " to be the com- 
panion of your departure. You never would desert the ven- 
erable Arius in his affliction. I would not ask it of you. No. 
Let me be the companion of your journey, let me defend you 
and your reverend relative, if exposed to danger by the way. 
Give me the privileges of a son and a husband." 
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" And your father." 

" My father has long since given his consent. Arius' is not 
less virtuous, you are not less worthy now than then. Why 
should that consent be withdrawn? How can it be withdrawn 
with any show of reason ? " 

" But it is withdrawn, Perdiccas. You need not explain or 
qualify it. I know it, I know it too well." 

"Kind friend," she resumed, after a pause, "you have the 
same noble heart as ever. My uncle's disgrace is nothing in 
your eyes, for you know it is undeserved; but it is much to 
your father, and it must be to me. No, Perdiccas, I will not 
be the cause of your deserting your filial duties. Now, all 
they can charge against Arius is, that he holds certain views 
which are not agreeable to this imperious bishop, though they 
may accord with scripture and reason. They shall not have 
it to urge against him or his family, that this supposed heresy 
has led to dishonorable conduct. No, Perdiccas, live respected 
and happy ; let not your bright days be overclouded by asso- 
ciation with the outcasts." 

" But I am with you, I must be with you," said the young 
man, " in my belief. I am from conviction an Arian, as they 
have begun to call those who agree with your venerable rela- 
tive. You, you my Theodora, would not have me denv my 
faith?" 

" Far from it, my Perdiccas. The example of the blessed 
martyrs, who suffered within my father's recollection, and al- 
most within yours, is not lost, I hope, on either of us." 

" No," said the youth, springing up, " I was but a child in- 
deed, but well do I remember seeing the holy Charilaus and 
his brethren glorify God in the Amphitheatre. My father took 
me there to give me a warning against the danger of avowing 
Christian principles. His love for me overbalanced his devo- 
tion to the truth. But the sight had precisely the opposite ef- 
fect on me to that which my father intended. I admired the 
courage of the holy martyrs, and felt that I would joyfully die 
with them for the cause of truth." 

" So have I felt in reading of the sufferings of Perpetua and 
Felicitas, (3) at Carthage, more than a hundred years since. 
Do you remember, my Perdiccas, the noble answer of Perpe- 
tua when she was entreated to renounce her religion ? " 

" Her father threw himself at her feet, and kissed her hands, 
entreating her to have compassion on his grey hairs, and on her 
nwther, brothers, and child. Though deeply affected, she only 
returned the answer, " I am at God's disposal, not at my own." 
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<* Dear Perdiccas, let us think of such examples. Can we not 
sacrifice our own wishes at the call of duty, when others, no 
stronger than ourselves, have laid down their lives?" 

^* Ah ! Theodora, the task is scarce less difficult. I think I 
could die bravely like Charilaus, if the eyes of a whole Amphi- 
theatre were turned on me; but to tear my dearest hopes from 
my heart, and still live on unrepining in commonplace duties, 
is a worse martyrdom than that ; yet no one knows or praises 
the sufierer." 

" But he has his reward on high. Do not think, my Perdic- 
cas, that you suffer alone. With the feelings I have had of 
late, I could almost envy Perpetua the short agony of her death. 
But it is our duty and it must be borne. For your father's 
sake, for your own, for the sake of Arius, for mine — the reputa- 
tion of all may be implicated in your conduct — think no more 
of accompanying our journey. Remain in the regular dis- 
charge of your duty as a son. Your participation in my fa- 
ther's sentiments need not be concealed ; half the Christian 
world shares them also : but if persecution arises — " 

" Then," said the youth, " I will meet it, and it shall be seen 
whether truth cannot strengthen her votaries now, as against 
the persecutions of former days." 

" If it must be, Perdiccas, I doubt not your constancy. But 
if you can then, without a desertion of duty, leave this danger- 
ous city, do so for the sake of us all. Then join us in Palestine, 
whither we now go. Arius will welcome you as a son, and 
Theodora as a friend and brother. But while your father re- 
fuses his consent, tempt me not, my Perdiccas, to call you 
more than those names express." 

It was late when the young lovers departed; and at early 
dawn, Arius and Theodora, escorted by Perdiccas and a few 
intimate friends, ascended the ship which was to bear the ban- 
ished elder and his niece to Csesarea. In that retreat they 
were received with honor. The bishops and presbyters of 
Palestine, in assembled council, opposed their authority to that 
of the Alexandrian Patriarch, and the church became divided 
into two great parties, whose mutual opposition was to endure 
for ages. 

The expulsion of Arius from the church and city of Alexan- 
dria had, like most instances of persecution, contributed rather 
to strengthen the influence of the sentiments it was intended 
to suppress. The Emperor Constantino saw with pain the 
church of Christ, of which he had assumed the supreme con- 
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trol on earth, divided by the opinions which had thus been 
placed in opposition to eath other. Nor was this the only in- 
stance in which his imperial protection and counsels had proved 
ineffectual for continuing to the church the blessings of peace. 
A violent controversy had arisen with respect to the rival 
claims of CcBcilianus and Majorinus to the bishopric of Car- 
thage ; and the repeated interference of the Emperor had only 
increased the dissention which he sought to heal. But unde- 
terred by his ill success in this instance, Constaiitine endea- 
vored, at first by a conciliatory letter to both parties, and after- 
wards by convoking a general council of the church, to termi- 
nate the schism which had arisen respecting the sentiments of 
Alexander and Arius. 

At this, the famous Council of Nice, held at the city of that 
name in Bithynia, in the year 325, a creed was adopted, decla- 
ring that the Son of God is consubstantial, or of the same sub- 
stance with the Father. The opinions of Arius were de- 
nounced as heretical, and that religious leader, with several of 
his adherents, was sent into banishment into Illyricum, on the 
distant confines of the empire. 

Into that banishment the faithful Theodora accompanied her 
uncle. Her lover, meantime, strengthened by a sense of duty, 
had continued to discharge, though with an aching heart, the 
obligations of a son towards a parent whom he could not re- 
spect. The mercenary Zonaras, who perceived the vast influ- 
ence which the Christian clergy were then exerting, selected 
that occupation for his son, as one which might lead him, espe- 
cially if aided by powerful friends, to the high places of wealth 
and station, the control of the people, and the confidence of 
his sovereign. With far difierent views did Perdiccas willingly 
acquiesce in his father's choice. He regarded the ministry of 
the Gospel as the noblest of callings, not for the distinction it 
might aid him in attaining, but for the good it might furnish 
him with means of effecting. The path too was not less invi- 
ting because beset with dangers. He was decidedly of Arian 
sentiments, and these sentiments he was determined never to 
conceal. He expected persecution, and had he remained in 
Alexandria, he would have shared it, for the zeal of the bishop 
was now aided by the still greater warmth of the young and 
ardent Athanasius, by whom he was afterwards succeeded. 
This remarkable man, known in later times by the title of 
Saint, combined in his character many great and good quali- 
ties. He was a fearless champion of what he believed to be 
the truth, and when the occasion demanded, an unshrinking 
sufferer in its cause. It is however, generally acknowledged. 
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that he united not a little arrogance with his heroic resolution. 
But any difficulty to which Perdiccas nf)ight have been ex- 
posed through a collision with the ecclesiastical powers of Alex- 
andria, was prevented by the course which the ambition of his 
father marked out for him. Through his influence, the young 
ecclesiastic was received into the retinue of Princess Eudosia, 
the sister of Constantine, and thus withdrawn from his native 
city to the more tolerant air of the imperial residence. 

We pass an interval of some years, and transport ourselves 
in imagination to Constantinople, the new capital of the Ro- 
man world, and to the palace of its imperial founder. Con- 
stantine was seated in an apartment whose excess of magnifi- 
cence exhibited some indications of declining taste on the part 
of the artists of that day. That remarkable man was now 
beyond the middle period of life. There were traces of care 
on his brow, and the lines of his countenance indicated one 
accustomed to exercise command over himself, not less than 
over others. Though eminent and always successful as a 
soldier, it was rather for the toils of the statesman that he 
seemed to be formed. The Emperor was not alone. A young 
man stood before him, whose demeanor united the respect due 
to his sovereign, with the self possession imparted by conscious 
worth, and by a belief in higher realities than those of earthly 
state. Constantine spoke, and there was sadness in his tone. 

" I have sent for you, young man, at the request of my late 
sister. The princess commended you to me with such earnest- 
ness, as renders me desirous of advancing you. But I must 
consider not my own wishes alone, but the interests of the 
empire, and the consistent observance of my own laws. You 
are, I have heard, imbued with the sentiments of the Porphyri- 
ans ? (5) Speak freely. I seek candor from you, and desire 
your advancement." 

" Augustus," answered the youth, " I am deeply grateful for 
your kind notice, and feel still more deeply towards my late 
noble mistress. But the objection which you have urged, I 
have felt and anticipated. I am one of those to whom your 
imperial edict has given the name you mention. I hold the 
sentiments of Arius, and I am aware that those sentiments 
must exclude me from your patronage. I am not the less 
grateful for your wish to bestow it." 

" You are but little used to the ways of courts, young man, 
to reject good fortune by so blunt an avowal. But it is the 
candor that I wanted, though more than I expected. We will 
let that subject pass. If you will sacrifice your prosperity to 
your opinions, I cannot help it. But tell me, young priest,— 
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you were Eudosia's favorite religious counsellor, — have you 
reason to believe that the Augusta held the same views with 
yourself? " 

" My sovereign, the opinions of the Augusta were not fully 
decided. Her own judgment was strongly inclined to the 
views you disapprove, but with deep humility she shrunk from 
opposing her opinion to the sentence of the General Council, 
and of her brother and king." 

" The decision of the Sacred Council must indeed be bind^ 
ing. It is the declared sentence of the Christian church ; and 
when I require the submission of others to it, I demand no 
more from them than what I render myself." 

The youth held his peace, as he could not assent to the opin- 
ion, which yet it did not beseem him to contradict. But the 
Emperor was desirous to try him further. 

" How can your Porphyrians oppose their private judgments 
to the decision of the Christian world ? " 

" Augustus, there is a voice within us, which we must obey. 
It is vain that we try to believe what reason and scripture 
seem to us to contradict. We may be silenced, but not con- 
vinced. Our bodies may be banished by the authority of an 
Emperor, but the mind cannot be thus subdued." 

" Pride, mere pride. I who exercise unbounded power, have 
more humility than you. I thought this whole dispute exceed-- 
ingly trifling, and should have rejoiced if both parties continued 
to profess their sentiments together in peace. But the Council 
ordained otherwise. I submit,and enforce but the same submis- 
sion upon others. Those who yield the respect that is due to 
the united Christian community, I receive to my favor; and I 
again offer you that favor young priest, if you can bring your 
pride down to this condition." 

" My sovereign, at the risk of your displeasure, I must de- 
cline the distinguished honor you do me. It would ill become 
me to purchase advancement by the sacrifice of those principles, 
for maintaining which, my friend and father, the venerable 
Arius, is yet in banishment." 

" You know the heresiarch then," said Constantine. " Tell 
me of his manner of life. I have heard that before his unhappy 
fall into these errors, he was regarded as a virtuous man by 
his brethren and by those of the old religion." 

"As a virtuous man Arius must ever be regarded by all who 
know him. Oh, my Emperor, if you could but hear the les- 
sons of wisdom and piety that flowed from his lips, if you could 
have seen his submission under the trials to which he has been 
exposed, the uncomplaining meekness of his resignation, bend- 
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ing before the will of Providence, which he recognised in all 
things, and never returning any reproaches for the railings 
with which he was assailed ; if you could have known him, 

Kersonally, you would never have banished such a man because 
e had believed and professed as his own judgment and con- 
science obliged him to do." 

** When were you last in his company ? " 

"I was of those who accompanied him farthest on his way 
from Nice to his place of banishment." 

" And how did he bear his adversity? Proudly enough, no 
doubt, for pride was the occasion of his fall." 

" Augustus, if I could judge, if my veneration for him does 
not blind me, pride was, of all emotions, furthest from his heart. 
He said but little respecting his calamity, except in reply to 
the remarks of others, who endeavored to console him. He ap- 
peared grave indeed, but scarcely more so than his usual ven- 
erable deportment. If others spoke of his sufferings and seem- 
ed to exaggerate them, he would himself suggest circumstances 
which diminished their severity. He did not refuse the sym- 
pathy of his friends, yet reminded them that the same Provi- 
dence reigned in barbarous Illyricum as in civilized Egypt. 

* And here,' said he, * how much more happy are we than our 
ancestors. If they were banished to a foreign land, they left 
their religion behind them; for the gods of Greece were un- 
known beyond the Adriatic. They went to a land to whose 
deities they were strangers ; but our God is everywhere, and 
if I feel that he approves my course, my friends, I shall not be 
desolate.' Some spoke with indignation of those whom they 
called his enemies — of the Bishop Alexander, Athanasius, and 
others ; but he always mildly yet firmly checked them. * Let 
it be ours, my friends, to bear these evils, not as injuries from 
the hands of men, but as trials from the hands of God. It may 
be that they who have condemned and pursued me, are ap- 
proved by their own consciences. Whether it be so orjiot, 
it is not ours to judge them, for to their own master they staiad 
or fall.' " 

" My name was mentioned doubtless, by these indignant 
friends, and perhaps in no gentle terms." 

"One indeed spoke of you, as he has since repented ; for 
that one was — I am not afraid to say it, noble Ccesar — myself. 
But Arius checked me, instantly, and with some sternness. 

* What, my son,' he exclaimed, * but recently we have had the 
blessing of a Christian Emperor, and already shall we complain 
ungratefully of his sway 1 If like me, you had known the time 
when the life of a disciple was constantly in danger from hea- 
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then persecution, you would bless with me the illustrious Gon- 
stantine, who has given peace and safety to the church, though 
he has seen fit to subject one humble Presbyter to this dis- 
grace.* *' 

" This is well ; but Arius knew, that at such a time every 
word he uttered would be observed. Do you know any thing 
of his life in private? It is there that the character of the maa 
is seen without disguise." 

" Yes, gracious Emperor. I have known the Presbyter 
since my childhood ; and at home or abroad, in public or in 
private, his character is always consistent with itself.^ 

The Emperor leaned his brow upon his hands, for a few mo- 
ments, in thoughtful silence. " Go, youth," he said at length, 
" your candor has not injured you in my esteem, and may per- 
chance benefit your friend. Remain attached to my service, 
as you were to that of my sister." The young ecclesiatic 
bowed and withdrew. 

The words he had spoken made a deep impression on the 
mind of Constantine. (6) He sought from the governor of the 
province to which Arius had been banished, accounts of that 
leader's mode of life, and the spirit in which he bore his mis- 
fortunes. A few months passed, and then on a cloudless and 
starry night, such a night as seems made for love and piety, 
a noble Trireme made her way through the magnificent pass 
of the Bosphorus ; and on her deck, amid the officers of the 
Emperor, who had been sent to conduct him with honor to the 
Capitol, sat the venerable form of Arius, watching, while a be- 
nignant smile beamed through the gravity of his features, the 
converse which his lovely niece held in low tones, with Per- 
diccas, the young presbyter, who, now that the consent of his 
mercenary fath^conld not be doubted, was again her ap- 
proved and betrothed lover. 

NOTES. 

1. *' Of the divine Galerius." " Dim GalerW — the cnstomaiy style of honor 
to deceased Emperors, as the title Aogustus was to the livmg. 

2 . The miracle referred to was the rision of a cross in the hearens, said to have 
been witnessed by Constantine and his army, before his decisive victory over Max- 
entius, at the Milvian bridge near Rome. 

3. Perpetua and Felicitas. These females with other Christians were put to 
death at Carthage, under the reign of Severas, about A. D. 202. There was a 
general persecution throughout the empire not long before Constantino's acces- 
sion, but the name of the martyr Charilaus is imaginary. 

4. Rival claims to the bishopric of Carthage. These resulted in the schism of 
the Donttists, which was not only a religious controversy but a civil war, deluging 
the provinces of Africa and Numidia with blood. This division in the church, 
kindled by the ambition of two rival ecclesiastics, endured about three hundred 
years ! 
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5. Poiphyrians. After the Council of Nice, Constantine issued a decree, com- 
manding that the followers of Arius should be thus called. It was a tenn of op- 
probrium, derived from the name of Porphyry, an early writer against Christianity. 

6. The recall of Arius from exile is said to have been determined on by Constan- 
tine in consequence of information obtained from a priest, whom the Princess, his 
sister, had recommended to him with her dying breaith. The language ascribed 
to Arius is imaginary, but such as appeared consistent with that union of gravity 
and gentleness of deportment, which even his adversaries describe him as possess- 
ing. 



TO A HUMMING BIRD. 

Tell us — ^tell us whence thou comest 

Little thing of the rainbow wing ; 
Tell us if thou always hummest, 

If thou canst not sing. 

Tell us when thou fell'st in love 

With the honeysuckle flower — - j 

That thou comest every eve ^ 

To her fragrant bower. 

Or art thou her guardian sprite, 

Ever hearkening to her sigh — 
And robed so bright with colored light, 

Droppest from the sky 1 J 

{ 
Take me to thy viewless nest, 

In the far off realm of Fairy, 
Where thou sinkest to thy rest 

When thy wings are weary. 

When a child, I often dreamed 

Wondering what thou wert, and whence, 
And thy quivering winglets seemed 

Scarce like things of sense. 

Darting here and darting there. 

Now half buried in a flower, 
Now away — and none knew where, 

By mysterious power. 

When the rosy twilight came. 

Softly down the slumbering sky, 
Thy emerald wing and throat of flame 

Flashed before my eye, 

Round the lattice and the porch. 
Ere the dew began to fsdl. 
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Kissing all the bashful buds, 
Clambering up the wall — 

But like a suspected lover, 

Darting off into the sky, 
Ere we could with truth discover. 

Half thy brilliancy, 

I will not blame thee, little thing. 

That thou wert then a mystery, 
When life and thought were in their spring. 

And fancy wandered free : 

For 1 was like thee, gentle bird. 

As wild and gay, and strange and shy. 
And all my hours were with the flowers, 

Or in the deep blue sky. 

But now that I've become a man, 

Pd have thee come and tell to me. 
If the boyish dreams are true 

I have had of thee. 

Tell me why and whence thou comes t, 

On thy little rainbow wing — 
Why unto the flowers thou hummest. 

And dost never sing. 

But I hear a sober spirit 

Talking as unto a child, 
And so sweet that I must hear its 

Accents low and mild. 

" Question not all things around thee — 

" Things there are thou canst not know. 
" Learn from thy own boyish dreams, 

" Not too far to go. 

" Thou canst seldom track the spirit, 

" Whence, or how, or why it is : 
" Ever in its unseen deeps 

" Are those mysteries. 

" Be content to see — and seeing, 

" On the threshold pause and bow, 
*' To the great, all-loving Being, 

" With an humble brow." c. p. c. 
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PARABLE. 

THE LIGHTNING AND THE LANTERN. 

It was midnight. The loud storm was abroad on the face 
of the earth. The lightning flashed incessantly. The thunder 
shook the skies. The wind blew a hurricane. The rain fell 
in torrents. And a wanderer passed along on the lonely road. 
He had lost his way, and was uncertain where he was going. 
And oftentimes he* stumbled in the dark, and went astray 
from the road, and fell into pools of water, and tottered on 
the brink of precipices. And ever the loud storm roared after 
him — and danger yawned around him — and his heart was 
nigh sinking within him. Now and then a lightning flash, 
broad and blinding, lit up the heavens and the earth, and for 
miles before him his road was illuminated, and for a few se- 
conds shone as in the broad daylight. But in an instant all 
was dark again, and again he stumbled and went aside — 

For he trusted to the lightning to guide him. 

Then I saw a hand reach through the dark towards him, 
and in the hand was a lantern — and the lantern followed at 
his side till the wanderer reached forth and took it with joy — 
for he saw that it sent forth a steady clear light in the dark. 
And I saw that he watched the sky no more for the lightning 
flash, but committed himself unto the lantern which he bore 
in his hand, and walked steadily and safely by its light, till he 
reached his home. 

And the Interpreter said to me — ** So is it in ^he strait and 
narrow way that leadeth unto life. He who trusts to sudden 
flashes of good feeling 'and excitement, follows no safe guide. 
For though they seem to come from heaven — they are not in 
'the highest heaven where the calm light of the stars shineth — 
but are too much of earth, and come and go, and are glorious 
for a while, but leave the soul in as great or even greater dark- 
ness than before. It is only the steady light of habitual reli- 
f^ion, seen andielt and followed at all times, which can be " a 
amp to our feet and a light to our paths." Good feelings — 
religious excitements — revivals — can do us no good unless they 
can be arrested, and made to minister to constant and habitual 
good iDorks. The light we follow must be steady, calm, un- 
failing, or it can be of no use in guiding us to our heavenly 
home." c. p. c. 
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EXPRESSION THE MOTHER OF SENTIMENT. 

It is a great and universal law of nature, that expression 
strengthens thought and feeling. This explains the reason- 
ableness and beauty of the exercise of prayer. It tells us also 
why we need churches, and assemblies for united prayer — that 
the religious feelings may be deepened and strengthened. It 
tells us why the poet needs his pen — and the musician his in- 
strument — and the painter his pencil — and the little child his 
puppets and card houses. It tells us why the heart warms 
within us as we sit down to our desk to correspond with a 
dear distant friend. It tells us why we love the more after we 
have once expressed our love. Expression calls back thought 
on the feelings, and fixes it, and takes its impress in the mind 
and heart — makes it echo and reverberate like sound in the 
deep chambers of the soul, till we have caught the key note of 
the new harmony that comes chiming in upon us. The linked 
sweetness is long drawn out, as we pause and ponder upon 
that which gave it rise. Like some glorious opening flower, 
we stand and gaze upon its unfolding vision, as it grows more 
arid more strong and beautiful, in all its delicate tints and 
shadings — in all its rare and majestic proportions. Without 
words — without pen, ink, and paper, these thoughts might van- 
ish all unnoticed or unremembered. These outward signs 
form a scaffolding for the fairer and more durable structure 
within — and give a local habitation and a name to the erratic, 
volatile spirit of the soul. 

Especially does expression seem to have prevailed in her 
work, when we succeed in making another person see and feel 
as we do. We then begin to feel a certain /iziM in the reality 
of what we have uttered, which before we had not. The tes- 
timony of two is better than that of one; and there is a satis- 
faction — a triumph in having opened a way for another be- 
sides yourself into the light of that truth which you are in. 
And in proportion as others receive this light, is your first faith 
in what you have seen and expressed, strengthened. So mys- 
terious and mighty is the power of the union of minds under 
one common truth. c. p* c. 
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ON HEARING TRIUMPHANT MUSIC. 

That joyous strain, 

Wake — wake again ! 
O'er the dead stillness of my soul it lingers. 

Ring out — ^ring out 

The music shout ! 
I hear the sounding of thy flying fingers, 

And to my soul the harmony 

Comes hke a freshening sea. 

Again — again ! 

Farewell, dull pain — 
Thou heart-ache rise not while those harp strings quiver. 

Sad feelings, hence ! 

I feel a sense 
Of a new life come like a rushing river 

Freshening the fountains parched and dry 

That in my spirit Ue. 

That glorious strain ! 

! from my brain 

I see the shadows flitting like scared ghosts ! 

A light — a light 

Shines in to-night 
Round the good angels trooping to their posts — 

And the black cloud is rent in twain 

Before the ascending strain. 

It dies away — 
It will not stay — 
So sweet — so fleeting. Yet to me it spake 
Strange peace of mind 

1 could not find 

Before that triumph strain the silence brake. 
So let it ever come to me 
With an und3ring harmony. 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT.— NO. IV. 

In our preceding articles we have considered the doctrines 
of everlasting punishment and universal salvation. We saw rea- 
son to doubt whether the scriptures authorized either of them* 
We saw many reasons for not assenting to either. What * 
other hypothesis then remains ? The next which I shall con- 
sider is that of the Restoration at some future period, of aU 
mankind to a state of happiness. 

In justice to this opinion, it is proper to declare that it is a 
very different one, in itself and in its consequences, from the 
doctrine of no future punishment. In fact, those who hold it, 
strenuously disclaim all connection or sympathy with the ultra 
Universalists.* 

The difference between the two doctrines may be seen in 
this, that the Universalist is entirely debarred from preaching 
any future retribution. He can call no motive to his aid from 
the eternal world to influence the conduct of man in this. The 
Restorationist, on the other hand, can set forth the terrors of 
future woe as strenuously as the Calvinist, to deter men from 
transgression. 

The doctrine of the Restorationists is, that as God is set 
forth by Christianity in the character of a Father, his punish- 
ment must be paternal ; that is, must be inflicted not in anger 
but in love; that is, must have for its object the good of the 
child, his reform, his purification — and that punishment inflict- 
ed with this object, by an all-wise and powerful Being, cannot 
entirely fail of its end. Hence, at some indefinite period, 
all will be brought to the knowledge and love of God and re- 
stored to his favor. 

In support of this hypothesis they quote the texts which 
teach that God will have all men to be saved, that he takes no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, &c. 

They also quote a class of passages from the New Testa- 
ment, which seem to indicate an ultimate restoration of the 
whole moral creation. 

In looking carefully through the New Testament with the 
object of finding what texts appear to teach a restoration, the 
following seem to me to be the strongest. 

1. Acts iiik 20,21. — " He shall send Jesus Christ, which before 
was appointed for you, whom the Heavens must receive until the 
times of the restitution of all things, which God hath spoken of by 
the mouth of his holy prophets, since the world began." 

* See the '< Independent Messenger," published at Boston by the Restorationists. 
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2. Romans viii. 20, 21. — " For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, (not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same) in hope that the creature also itself shall be deUvered from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the Sons of God." 

3. /. Cor, XV. 25. — "Then cometh the end, when he (Christ) 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power. For 
he must reign till he hath put all enemies under his' feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death.'* 

4. Eph. i. 10. — " Having made known unto us the mystery of his 
will according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in him- 
self concerning the dispensation of the fullness of times, that he 
might gather together in one, all things in Christ, which are in hea- 
ven, and which are on earth.^ 

5. Philipp. ii. 9, 10, 11. — "Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and hath given him a name that is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should how, of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

6. Coll. i. 20. — " For it pleased the Father that in him should 
all fullness dwell, and, having made peace through the blood of his 
cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself, by him, I say, whe- 
ther they be things on earth, or things in heaven." 

Now these texts are certainly not to be overlooked. They 
do appear to me to indicate that at some future day the crea- 
ture shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption — that all 
the enemies of Christ shall submit to him — that all God's moral 
creatures shall be collected into one great and harmonious fa- 
mily and brotherhood — that all shall believe in Christ and ac- 
knowledge him as Lord — and be reconciled through him to God 
the Father. This appears to be the plain and simple meaning 
of these passages, and we may regard them as given us to keep 
up our faith in the triumph of truth, and the power of goodness 
and love. Yet we must admit on the other hand, that in num- 
ber and prominence, they fall far below those which teach of 
a terrible retribution, and fiery trial which is to precede this re- 
storation. Moreover, we should remember that we can never 
be restored except by becoming holy and obedient, that the 
question is, will we be drawn now to God by his offers of love 
and mercy, while the way is open, and escape all punishment; 
or will we wait and harden ourselves, so as to need the retribu- 
tions of spiritual anguish and fire to move us to repentance. 
Even if we believe that scripture encourages a hope that there 
will be a final restoration, we should not give an undue promi- 
nence to this idea. A physician may think that his patient 
will at last recover, but if, instead of telling him that he is sick 
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now and must take medicine, he should satisfy himself with 
telling him that he will get over his attack in a few weeks, he 
would not be doing his duty. And if the patient should think 
only of the probability of his getting well, instead of his dangei 
of remaining sick or growing worse, he would not be likely to 
use the means which would relieve him. 

The different errors on this sul)ject seem to me to have arisen 
as they do on most other subjects — from a too exclusive and 
narrow consideration of one particular view. The human 
mind is so limited that it can rarely see more than one truth 
at a time ; but it is so presumptuous that it thinks it sees the 
whole and denies every view beyond its own. 

Thus we shall find that all the views we have been consider- 
ing contain a portion of truth, and that all contain a portion of 
error. There is truth in Calvinism — there is truth in Univer- 
salism — there is truth in Restorationism — but there is error 
also in all of them. Let us endeavor to separate the truth 
from the error in each system — let us reject the error — let us 
retain the truth. 

1. The scriptures teach plainly and repeatedly, that now is 
the accepted time — that now is the day of salvation. They 
consider that this life is a period of great importance in our 
probation — that after this life will be a judgment — and that it 
requires great watchfulness and earnestness to obtain the joys 
and avoid the woes which will grow out of that judgment. 
The Bible is full of exhortations and teachings of this kind. To 
give only one instance take that in Mark ix. 43-50. "If thy 
right hand offend thee," &c. 

Now this is the truth which Calvinism has taken possession 
of. And by preaching this truth it does a great deal of good— 
for every truth has a great moral power with it and needs only 
be proclaimed to impress very deeply the mind and heart. 
Accordingly, Calvinism has a tendency to rouse men and make 
them thoughtful and earnest ; it breaks up the lethargy which 
we are .so apt to fall into, and produces a serious and solemn 
sense of the necessity of seeking the Lord while he may be 
found. 

But the difficulty is, that men when they become interested 
in any one truth, and perceive its wholesome influence, exag- 
gerate it, and neglect all others, and carry it out to an extreme. 
So here. The doctrine of a judgment and retribution is solemn 
and excites awe and terror. But to make it more solemn, more 
awful, and more terrible, the Calvinist teaches that this judg- 
ment is a final one, that this retribution is an everlasting one, 
that there is no more hope after death of any return. 
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But this is going beyond scripture. Scripture is satisfied 
with announcing a judgment and a retribution. But as every 
extreme produces a reaction, so in this case. Endeavor to 
make a solemn doctrine more solemn and more terrible, and you 
make it less so, because you diminish men's faith in it. The 
doctrine is so terrible that no one will believe it. Even he 
wlio utters it hardly believes, and does not assert it in the con- 
fident and earnest tones of assured conviction. 

And besides this, every excessive and extreme doctrine ex- 
cites hostility. Antagonists rise up against it on all sides. If 
you draw the human mind too far one way it will swing back 
to the other side. Thus in attempting to force the mind to be- 
lieve in the terriffic doctrines of Calvin, it ran out into the other 
extreme and denied all punishment. 

3. The doctrines of Universalism, however, have a grain of 
truth in them. If they had not they never would have succeed- 
ed as they do. For men do not adopt pure error. They adopt 
an error for the sake of some truth which it envelopes. 

The truths of Universalism are, that God is the Universal 
Father — that he loves all his creatures with impartial love — 
that he regards none with displeasure — that he will neglect or 
pass over none. In the other world, if any one suffer, it will 
not be because God has doomed him to suffering — but because 
he has not chosen himself to make the exertion requisite. He 
will be as blessed as he is capable of being. 

This doctrine is the truth of the Gospel — it is adapted to ex- 
cite and encourage the fearful and desponding spirit. The love 
of God is one of the most powerful motives to influence the 
human heart. It leads the repentant prodigal back to his fa- 
ther. He says, " how many hired servants of his have bread 
enough and to spare." 

But when the Universalist goes farther and argues that there 
will be no future punishment, because God is love, he takes a 
long step in the dark. His premises and conclusions are far 
apart. He might as well argue that there is no present suffer- 
ings because God is love. His argument proves too much. 
He says, " If there is future misery it is either because God 
will not or cannot prevent it. Will he not? Is he not love ? 
Cannot he? Is he not omnipotent?" But this argument 
proves too much. It is just as strong to show that there is no 
such thing as suffering here. But we know there is. There- 
fore there may be suffering hereafter. 

This doctrine then, of no future punishment, being an ex- 
treme doctrine, we may expect its effects to be bad. It casts 
Rway all those great and solemn motives which spring from the 
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cotineclionof this world with the next. Time is divorced from 
eternity in the mind of the Universalist. Our actions here 
have no sort of influence on our condition there. The only 
motives then which remain toinfluence the conduct are drawn 
from the retributions of the present world. But we know 
that under the influence of passion, appetite and^evil habit, 
men continually brave these with their eyes open. The in- 
temperate man will not throw down the cup, though he sees 
ruin, misery, and death, lying coiled at the bottom. The sen- 
sualist knows that he is destroying his health and life, but his 
raging passion will not listen to the voice of reason. If eter- 
nity has no connection with time, how many of these would 
say in their hearts — let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

3, The doctrine of a restoration, again, is founded upon a 
very important truth. This is, that the object of all punish- 
ment is to restore and purify the sinner — that the punishments 
inflicted by God are not vindictive but fatherly. God is every 
where represented as a Father by Christ, and he argues from 
this paternal character of God, his conduct toward his child- 
ren. " What man is there among you being a father, who, if 
his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? " So we might 
say — What man is there, being a wise and kind father, who 
would punish a child from a vindictive feeling, or with any 
other motive than to reform and save it? The parable of the 
Prodigal Son also teaches the disposition of God toward the 
sinner. 

But the Restorationists go to an extreme when they argue, 
that because this is the purpose it must certainly be attained. 
This does not follow. It is the object ofGod's discipline here, to 
purify us and save us. But are all purified by it? It is his 
object to bring all men who listen to the Gospel to believe and 
obey it. But do all who hear believe and obey ? How then 
can we certainly say that those who resist the invitations and 
love of God here, and harden their hearts, will not also harden 
themselves against his corrective discipline in the future world? 
In the future world, as in this, if man continues a moral be- 
ing, he will be a free being — God will respect this freedom — he 
will not ever save him against his will. So awful is the pri- 
vilege of being a free moral creature. 

Now then, when the Restorationist asserts in an unqualified 
way, and teaches as a prominent doctrine, that all mankind 
will be ultimately restored, he too, in my opinion goes into an 
extreme. The impression then produced on the mind is a false 
and a bad one. It is, that we may go on making light of sin 
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here and be saved hereafter^ by an outward salvation^ inde^ 
pendent of our own struggles and our own repentance. We 
shrink from the effort and self-denial of repentance here, think- 
ing that we shall be saved ultimately in some easier way. But 
we ought to ren)ember, that if we pXit off this work of religion 
and obedience till eternity, that it will still have to be done, 
and that every delay makes it more difficult. If we have an 
opportunity of salvation given us in eternity, it is only an op- 
portunity of doing what we are now refusing to do. God will 
never save us, in this world, or in the world to come, on any 
other conditions than the everlasting conditions of holiness, 
humility and faith. 

In conclusion then, I will give a summary of my present 
opinions in regard to future punishment. 

1. I believe with the Calvinist, that now is the accepted time^ 
and now is the day of salvation — that there will be a judgment* 
and a distinction of the human race after death, and it becomes 
us to strive to enter into the straight gate and narrow way 
which leads to life. 

But I do not believe that when this judgment is passed, all 
opportunity and power of return will be forever excluded. I 
do not believe in eternal punishment for the sins of tlie present 
life. If any being continues to be punished everlastingly, it 
will be because he perseveres forever in sin. 

2. I believe with the Universal ist, that God's love is impar- 
tial and universal — that he will not by any arbitrary election 
pr determination close the gate of mercy against his creatures 
— but that in every nation, he that fearsGod and works righte- 
ousness shall be accepted of Him. 

I believe also that the love and not the wrath of God is the 
great instrument of moving and saving the world — and that 
any who are religious merely in order to escape hell, can hardly 
have as yet any true religion in them. 

But I do not believe with the Universalist, that love is the 
only motive. I think fear, though an inferior motive, is still 
necessary to us in our present weak, and sinful condition. 
" Perfect love," I believe, " will cast out fear," but our love is 
for from being perfect now. For myself, at least, I feel the 
necessity of keeping up a sense of danger always, and never 
feeling quite secure of heaven. And I find that even the apos- 
tle Paul did the same — for he feared lest when he had preached 
to others, he himself should become a castaway. 

I do not believe with the Universalist, that all punishment 
and retribution is confined to this life. I think reason, obser- 
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vation, and scripture, assure us that there is no perfect just 
retribution here. I therefore anticipate a future judgment 
and retribution. 

3. Again, I believe with the Restorationists, that the object 
of future punishment is to reform, and of course that there is 
a possibility of repentance in the future world. But I cannot 
with them announce with confidence that- all will surely be 
saved. I do not know but that those who have resisted God's 
light and love here, may resist it also there. 

Finally, I believe that the scriptures do not speak with great 
decision and certainty as to the duration of future punishments. 
They announce every where a judgment after death. This is 
the great concern for us to attend to now — to prepare for that 
judgment. What may come after it — what may be brought 
to pass in the revolving ages of eternity, is not for us too anxi-. 
ously to inquire into. The Judge of all the earth will do rights 
that is certain. Jesus rebuked the curiosity of the disciple who 
asked, "Lord! are there many that shalj be saved?" by char- 
ging him to attend to his own salvation, — " Strive to enter in 
at the straight gate." It is remarkable that the ancient creeds 
say nothing about future punishment — the Apostles in their 
preaching preached sl judgment^ but went no farther. The 
39 articles of the church of England, and of the Episcopal and 
Methodist churches of this country, say nothing upon ihe sub- 
ject. We might infer from all this, that it is not essential to 
us to decide the question of the duration of Future Punishment. 
Still, I have not avoided the discussion, knowing that the minds 
of some of us were interested in it. ^ 

The question is sometimes asked, what do Unitarians gener- 
ally believe on this subject? I answer. 

1. No Unitarians, as far as I know, believe in the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine of an everlasting punishment fo7^ the sins of this 
life. 

2. No Unitarians, as far as I know, believe in the Universal- 
ist doctrine of no future punishment. 

3. Many Unitarians believe in an ultimate restoration of all 
mankind. 

4. More Unitarians believe that the Bible teaches nothing 
definitely with regard to the duration of future punishment. 

5. Some Unitarians believe in the annihilation of the finally 
impenitent* 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE NATCHEZ, OR DISTRICT OF NATCHEZ, 

IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI ; FROM 1768 TO 17g6. 
BY MANN BUTLER. 

The earliest information of the Natchez, or District op 
Natchez, (as it was differently termed,) is furnished by the 
French. That spirited people, although behind the Spaniards 
and English, in the career of maritime discovery which so bril- 
liantly marked the 15th century, soon made up for their back- 
wardness. Early in the following century Canada was dis- 
covered, Quebec founded, and the great chain of northern lakes 
explored. In 1673, the party of Joliet and Marquette, setoff 
from Michillimackinac, and revealed to Europeans the noble 
river which gives name to the state of Mississippi.* This dis- 
covery was soon followed by a succession of enterprises under 
La Salle, Iberville, and Bienville, which extended the occupa- 
tion, and sometimes the settlements of France, along the Gulf 
of Mexico, from the Bay of St. Bernard's in the West, to the 
Mobile in the East. It was not however, till 1700, according 
to some French writers, that Fort Rosalie was built at Natchez ; 
others represent it as still later, in 1719. This ancient memo- 
rial of the distinguished people who first explored these beau- 
tiful regions in the south west, is said to have been so named 
by Bienville, in compliment to Rosalie, Countess De Pontchar- 
train. An obscure trace of a part of this ancient fortification 
still survives, to leave a faint impression of the romantic 
changes of Mississippi fortune, from the dominion of France, 
Britain, and Spain, to the beneficent and enterprising rule of 
the great Republic of North America. 

The Governor who founded this advanced fort in the interior 
of our continent, is said to have been very anxious to fix the 
seat of government of the province of Louisiana, on the moun- 
tain bluffs of Natchez. This brilliant destiny was, however, 
overruled in favor of the more commercial, though in all other 
respects, inferior position, of New Orleans. If beauty of site, 
lofty hills, in this generally low and flat region, fertility of soil, 
and salubrity of climate, could have overbalanced the tempta- 
tions of wealth, Natchez would have become the seat of the 
French empire in the southwest. As it is, nature has lavished 
her choicest treasures to adorn and enrich this beautiful spot. 
A lofty bank, two hundred feet above the ordinary level of the 

♦Marquette's Journal. Butler's Ky. 
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river, commaiKling a view of the most majestic stream of 
Western America, which sweeps far to the right and left, pre- 
sents one of the most remarkable points in this region. Here, 
the French, with the taste characteristic of that polished peo- 
ple, established the seat of their government for the District of 
Natchez. 

During the government of France, the divisions of the pro- 
vince of Louisiana> were Biloxi, Alebamos, Natchitoches, Yai- 
zoos, Wabasb, and Natchez^ with New Orleans* For French 
Louisiana extended to New France, or Canada* It is the 
district of Natchez, however, and principally while under the 
government of the British and Spaniards, that forms the subject 
of the present sketch. 

What the country had been, under the French dominion, 
may well be inferred from its condition some years afterwards, 
when the British received possession of it from France, by 
virtue of negociated treaties at Paris in 1762 and 1763. True 
it is, that the cession was nominally made to Great Britain by 
France. As it was she who surrendered to Great Britain 
" the port and river of Mobile, and every thing on the left side 
of the Mississippi she possessed, or had a right to possess, ex- 
cept the island of New Orleans."* Still the virtual grantor 
was Spain, for whose benefit France alienated her province of 
Louisiana partly to Great Britain; and the residue to the Span- 
ish government, as a compensation and exchange in its hands, 
for the British conquest of Havanna. Among the first abts of 
ownership exercised by Great Britain over this portion of her 
brilliant conquests obtained from the house of Bourbon, in the 
war of 1755, was the proclamation of 7th October, 1763. By 
this instrument, the country embracecf by Appalachicola, the 
Gulf of Mexico, Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, the Missis^ 
sippi as far north as 31 deg., and a line due east to the Chata- 
hooche, was erected into the government of West Florida.f 
This is the first appearance of the geographical term, West 
Florida, which had previously formed a part of Louisiana, and 
extended to the Perdido river. ^These British limits were, 
however, upon a representation of the Board of Trade to the 
King, extended to the Yazoos, or Yazoo north, and the east 
line above mentioned. This appears in the commission issued 
to Governor Chester, 2d March, 1770. J By these official acts, 
the District of Natchez was, under the British government, 
established as a part of West Florida. But the countiy, 
sparsely settled, and surrounded by numerous tribes of Indians, 

♦Treaty of Paris, 1763. fHall's Law Journal, 5 vol. 405 ; also Land Law U. 
S. $Idem4l2. 
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presents no brilliant picture at this period of its history. 
Long as the country had been in the occupation of the French, 
for more than seventy-eight years, their settlements, (as they 
did all over the West) merely dotted the country. Along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, up ihe rivers, at points remote and 
insulated, from Mobile, Biloxi, New Orleans, and Natchez, to 
Michillimackinac and Quebec, the French settlers composed 
only broken strings of population. Hunting, not agriculture, , 
seems to have been the favorite employment of the people; 
and too often were the sons of France seduced by the roman- 
tic and perilous charms of savage life, from pursuing the sober 
but slow arts which conduct nations to the proud achievements 
of civilization, over the wilderness of nature. No Europeans 
have, to such an extent, and so happily, amalgamated with the 
natives of America, as the French. It is the key to the Indian 
attachment which .is shown to them above all other foreigners* 
The earliest Indian alienation of the District of Natchez by 
treaty, that is known to the writer, is described in the follow- 
ing affidavit of a surveyor in the employnient of the British 
government ;* " the Natchez district is bounded to the west- 
ward by the river Mississippi, and extends from Loft us Cliff 
up the said river to the mouth of the Yazoo, the distance being 
110 miles. The said District was purchased from the Choc- 
taw nation by the British superintendent of Indian affairs, at a 
treaty held at Mobile, in May 1777, and the lines as above 
described were marked and surveyed by me in 1779." This 
description, it must be observed, contains no eastern boundary; 
the cession,' however, is recognised by the san>e Indians, in a 
treaty concluded with our government at Hopewell, in 1786» 

By this treaty the United States were authorized to retrace 
and mark the "old line of demarcation heretofore established 
by and between the officers of his Brittanic majesty and the 
Choctaw nation, which.ran in a parallel direction with the Mis- 
sissippi and eastward thereof." The Choctaws relinquished 
all right and title to the same from latitude 31 deg. north, to 
the Yazoo. This line is laid down upon the maps in our land 
offices, as about twenty miles east of the Mississippi. There 
are other Indian treaties of 1765^ between the Creeks and 
the Choctaws with the British government; but they alienate 
lands on the sea coast, and do not affect the present subject. 
Such is the aspect ^of the District of Natchez presented by 
political regulations*; its actual living condition, its manners, its 
domestic government and history must be found in other tes- 

*See Land Law U. S. vol. 2. Appendix I, p 276. 
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timony. Fortunately for a curious posterity, such evidence is 
furnished by the memoranda of a settler, who, when a boy of 
eight years old arrived at Natchez, in September 1776. 

Calvin Smith, now in his 70lh year, enjoying the ample 
fruits of a life skilfully devoted to agriculture, has not been 
unmindful of the curiosity of his countrymen to learn the in- 
cidents of early Mississippi history. To the curious car^s of 
this ancient settler, the reader is indebted for the following 
primitive picture of the Natchez District. The facts are un^ 
varnished, the coloring as much so, the form alone has been 
changed. Where dates have been forgotten or unknown to 
Mr. Smith, the papers of William Dunbar, (better known by 
the marked courtesy of a republican people, as Sir William 
Dunbar,) have been resorted to. This gifted and scientific 
gentleman, after leaving Scotland in 1771 settled at Baton 
Rouge in 1776. The journal of his plantation from 1776, and 
an extensive correspondence, (all most liberally placed in the 
author's hands by Dr. William Dunbar,) offer a rich mine of 
south-western history, in its early British and Spanish days. 

Mr. Smith was the son of a New England clergyman, who 
emigrated to Natchez in 1776. At that time, our annalist re- 
lates, that the town of Natchez consisted often log cabins, and 
two framed houses, all below the bluff. The bank of the river 
extended between three and four hundred yards to the edge of 
the water, at an ordinary stage. There were six or eight fa- 
milies, and four mercantile establishments, in a small way. 
The latter consisted of one Barber, his two nephews in one 
firm, Janes Willing was a second, Hanchett & Newman a 
third, and Broomart a fourth. At this time no settlement existed 
between Natchez and t^t. Catherine's creek. On the latter 
there were only twenty families settled. The site of the fort* 
was overgrown with forest trees which would have measured 
two and a half feet through. There were likewise several iron 
guns lying about, which were supposed to have been left by 
the French. The whole site of the present city of Natchez 
was, in 1776, a thick cane brake. The country settlements 
were quite sparse and scattered. Next to the settlement on 
St. Catherine's creek, (which has been previously mentioned,) 
there were on Second creek, about fifteen families scattered 
from its junction with the Homochitto for ten miles up the 
stream. At Ellis' Cliffs there was a solitary settler — Richard 

♦Variously named, by the French Rosalie, by the British Panmure, which is re- 
tained in the Spanish records now in the probate court at Natchez ; and Caries 
by the Spaniards, according to the recollection of an ancient and distingui^^d 
Jady. 
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Ellis ; and his brother William was the only settler south of 
the Homochitto. He lived at the point of high land, between 
Buffalo creek and the Mississippi. 

In the absence of county, township, and parish divisions, the 
different inhabited parts of the country were denominated set- 
tlements. Thus the Jersey settlement lay next south of the 
one upon Second Creek, on the^ northern side of the Homo- 
chitto, and contained ten families; Cole's Creek settlement em- 
braced eight families ; Petit Gulf, (now Rodney,) and Bdyou 
Pierre settlements contained about six families ; Black River 
settlement embraced six families : and but a solitary settler, 
by the name of John Watkins, lived at the Walnut Hills, now 
the flourishing city of Vicksburg. Thus seventy-eight families 
composed the white population of Mississippi, in so recent a 
period as 1776, none of whdm were known to have removed 
to the country before 1772, Let us now extend our notice to 
the surrounding country. 

The nearest white settlements out of the present state of 
Mississippi, to the Natchez, were at Point Coupee and Oppe- 
lousas, some eighty or a hundred miles distant, and on the op- 
posite side of the Mississippi river. Natchitoches and Washi- 
taw settlements were two hundred miles, and the Post of Ar- 
kansas, an old F/eneh settlement, was three hundred miles 
distant. No roads existed through the interior; there were 
paths to the Choctaw towns, and thence io the Tennessee ; 
there was likewise a trace to Pensacola. The ihtter, during 
the British dominion, formed the seat of government for West 
Florida; of which Mississippi, it will be recollected, constituted 
a part. The government was as simple as the people were 
plain in their manners ; their wants were great, but the means 
of gratifying them few. The only court in the Natchez was 
held by the Commandant, who acted as Judge ; two assistants, a 
clerk and sheriff, completed the simple government, whose de- 
crees a small garrison enforced. The jurisdiction of this court 
extended, in civil cases, to suits involving sums less than $100, 
and in criminal cases only embraced slaves. An appeal lay 
from the Commandant to the Governor at Pensacola. The 
condition of the settlers was poor and embarrassing. The 
stock of the farmers consisted of horses, cattle, and a few sheep, 
but scarcely any hogs ; slaves were few, and sometimes ob^ 
tained from the West Indies, as the country advanced in pros- 
perity. Trade had scarcely penetrated the country with the 
inspiring energies which a good market for the produce of la- 
bor never fails to effect. Peltries were the principal article of 
traffic, and they were obtained from the northern territories. 
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In 1T78 the British merchants did encourage the production of 
tobacco; but with the government of their nation, the patron- 
age was withdrawn.for a long and dreary interval. At this 
period of Mississippi history, it may be gratifying to contrast 
it with the condition of the hardy and vigorous commonwealths 
which now flourish upon the waters of the Ohio and the Upper 
Mississippi. Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mi-' 
chigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee, were then portions of the 
great Indian wilderness that constituted the wide domain and 
productive park, which was roamed over by the sparse tribes 
of the red man. A few scattered and insignificant French vil- 
lages existed at the Arkansas Post, St. Genevieve, St. Louis, 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Vincennes, Michillimakinac, and Detroit. 
The white man did not possess a foot hold beyond these feeble 
points, within the first five of the above states. In Ohio, he had no 
possession ; in Kentucky he was limited tb a few stations con- 
taining 102 fighting men in 1777. In Tennessee, now possess- 
ing a population about equal to that of Kentucky, the white 
settlements were confined to a few stations on Cumberland 
and Holston. Yet the population of those regions amounted 
b:^ the census of 1830 to 3,010,702. If the average ratio of 
annual increase at '33* for eight years be added to the above, 
say 25 per cent for that time, the above total of population 
will become 3,763,377. What a contrast to the solitude of 
the wilderness! the barbarity, the savage state of the Indian! 
Such are some of the conquests over barbarousness effected by 
the indomitable enterprise of American freemen. There were 
some circumstances favorable to the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can colonists in Mississippi, which, however superior their 
unshackled energies were in other respects, were not enjoyed by 
our countrymen in the north-west. The Indian nations in the 
south-west, either originally less warlike than the northern 
tribes, or exposed more directly, and for a longer time, to the 
arts and the arms of the whites, were comparatively harmless 
and pacific; offering little if any obstruction to the settlers, and 
frequently affording them an asylum from the vengeance or 
the justice of the Spanish government. "The Spaniards would 
as soon go to H**l," said Man to Fulsome, when meditating 
the Natchez insurrection of 1779, as demand us from the 
Choctaws. The latter tribe have been immemorially distin- 
guished for their aversion to shed the blood of the whites. The 
contrast of northern settlement is deeply marked in a war of 
twenty years, characterised by every feature of ferocious and 



♦American Almanac, for 1832. p 163. 
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blood thirsty warfare. It raged from 1774 to 1794, the date 
of Wayne's battle of the Maumee. The country was contested 
by inches, and won by blood. In fact the white man, without 
his disposition for agricultural labor, and consequent superior 
rate of population, could not have conquered the Indian. The 
success of the latter is to be attributed to his industry and 
fecundity, much more than to his superior art or valor. It is, 
however, to be observed, that had not the Indians been fur- 
nished with arms and ammunition by their British allies, the 
contest in the western region of North America would have 
been as hopeless, as it has proved over the rest of the world, be- 
tween the civilized and barbarous races of man. At the period 
when our materials begin, the American revolution had just 
broken out. The first effects of this brilliant era of American 
history upon these remote settlements were the visits of Cols. 
Gibson and Linn, in 1776 from Fort Pitt to New Orleans to 
procure military stores for the defence of the American forts 
on the Ohio. This mission was eminently successful, owing 
to the friendship of the Spanish government.* It was followed 
by that expedition of Major David Rogers in 1778 for the same 
purpose, which after reaching the neighborhood of Cincinnati 
terminated most fatally. f Towards the latter end of Febru- 
ary, 1778, James Willing, formerly of Philadelphia, and who 
was one of the merchants found by Smith at Natchez, was de- 
spatched by the old Congress to New Orleans, on a similar 
commission to that of Gibson, Linn and Rogers. This person 
had lived some lime in the country, a fellow subject with the 
planters on the coast, as the banks of the Mississippi are famil- 
liary termed by the French. He had shared liberally in 
the hospitalities which, have ever distinguished a country 
sparsely settled, and particularly in southern regions. He had 
feasted at the tables, and had drank the wine of the river 
planters, as a boon companion and friend. Who could have 
been less an object of apprehension as a military visiter through 
a region in profound peace? and which required, nay justified, 
no hostilities against its peaceable settlers. Yet, to the dis- 
grace of the American commission which Capt. Willing bore, 
on his arrival, he plundered the inoffensive inhabitants holding 
no hostile attitude — seizing their slaves, shooting their stock, 
and firing their buildings, from Natchez to Maushac. To these 
enormities, justified by no laws of war, and uncalled for by his 
commission, Capt. Willing added the violation of his own pro- 
tections given to the friends of the United States. On landing 

♦See Butler's Ky. 2d edition, p 166. tidem ante p 104. 
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at Natchez, Willing, to the surprise ofthe inhabitants, unfurled 
the American flag, and claimed to take possession of West 
Florida. In a short time he had apprehended all persons who 
had any thing worth plundering, and who were reported to 
be unfriendly to the cause of the United States, in other words 
were royalists, or in revolutionary phrase — tories. He seized 
their slaves, plate, and all kinds of goods. Isaac Johnson, Col. 
Hutchens, the Alstons, Hiram Stewart, and Alexander Mcin- 
tosh, were almost stripped of every moveable that was of any 
value. There were upwards of a hundred negroes, with other 
valuable articles, plundered by this band of robbers. The 
plundered people were then compelled to take an oath not to 
bear arms against the United States, and were dismissed to 
their naked homes. After Willing had got his fill of plunder 
at Natchez, he set off for New Orleans, taking Reuben Harri- 
son along with some more recruits. Ori this voyage, the 
planters on the coast, as far as Maushac, which terminated the 
British territory, fared still worse than those of Natchez. Wm. 
Dunbar, (and a few of his friends who availed themselves of 
his sagacious advice,) saved their slaves by conveying them 
over to the Spanish side of the Mississippi. When the party 
had arrived at New Orleans, the plunderers who had come 
from Pennsylvania, were unwilling to share with the recruits, 
the booty they had picked up at Natchez. These new part- 
ners in depredation, to the number of thirty or forty, were sent 
back under Reubtn Harrison, now become a Lieutenant, to 
collect what Willing had spared. This new scheme of plunder 
was somehow conveyed to Natchez, where the wronged in- 
habitants proved less tame than the predatory gang may have 
expected. The people of Natchez, under Hutchins, Bloomart, 
Mcintosh, and Percy, assembled at Ellis' landing. Here an 
engagement took place between the Ndtchez settlers and Har- 
rison's party ; in which the leader and five or six of his men 
were killed by the planters in arms. This was the first battle 
fought in the country between white men, after the establish- 
ment of the British government. 

Orders now came from Governor Chester, at Pensacola, to 
fit up Fort Panmure ; and Col. Magellan was sent to raise a 
batallion of four companies. These were given to the com- 
mand of Cols. Lyman, Bloomart, Bingaman, and Mcintosh. 
These troops were soon ordered to Baton Rouge, with the in- 
creasing prospect of a Spanish war. The place of this military 
force was filled by a Capt. Foster, with a hundred men, who 
took full possession of the country. 
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On the 16th June, 1779, war was declared by Spain against 
Great Britain. This was the signal to the colonial officers of 
Spain, in Louisiana, to retrieve, if possible, the bad fortune 
which had so eminently attended the military efforts of the 
French, as well as the Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon, 
in the war of 1755. Fortunately for Spain, Joseph De Galvez, 
a most enterprising officer, was at this time Governor of Lou- 
isiana. This active commander, early in the fall of 1779, suc- 
cessfully directed an expedition against the British fort Bute, 
on the Mauschac ; and on the 21st of September, he likewise 
captured a more considerable fort at Baton Rouge, commanded 
by a CoL Pixon. It is said, however, that the bad state of 
the defences aided the efforts of the Spaniards in no inconsider- 
able degree. By the capitulation of Baton Rouge all the Bri- 
tish possessions, embracing Fort Panmure at Natchez, a fort 
on Amite river, and another on Thompson's creek, on the Mis- 
sissippi, were ceded to Spain : and she once more re-occupied 
the labors of De Soto, in his brilliant and unrivalled enterprise 
through the barbarous forests and swamps of Mississippi. Such 
an extension of the capitulation, and indeed the whole defence 
of Baton Rouge, greatly surprised the shrewd and bold planters 
of Natchez, At this point, the British had great resources 
both in the settlers and the Indians, upon which Col. Dixon 
might have confidently fell back. These interior means seem 
to have been unknown or disregarded by the British officer. 
It was no doubt favorable to the humanity of the warfare, that 
the Indians were not introduced into the tragedy of war, al- 
ways full enough of horrors, but never so much so, as when 
such murderous savages as the North American Indians are 
made its actors. 

[TO BE COKTINUKP.} 



A BADLY GOVERNED COUNTRY. 

This land I compare to an anvil, the ruler again to the hammer, 
The people themselves to the tin, bent and beaten between. 
But woe to the wretched tin, if the blows fall only at random. 
Striking it hither and thither, and the kettle never is finished. 

Goethe. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
NO. I. 

We propose in the present, and some future numbers to con- 
sider the inspiration of our Sacred Writings. And we fervently 
pray that in pursuing our inquiries, we may be guided by the 
enlightening influences of the spirit which our Divine Master 
promised should lead his followers into truth. 

What is inspiration ? We understand by this term as ap* 
plied to theology, an influence exerted by God, upon the hu» 
man mind, by which an individual is made to perceive truths^ 
which before he was ignorant of, or concerning which he was 
only partially informed. 

Are our sacred writings in this sense inspired ? We may 
give clearness to our ideas by dividing these writings into se* 
veral classes. We shall do this ; and consider the question of 
inspiration in each division. These classes of writings are 
Histories, Miscellanies, Prophecies, and Doctrines. At pre*- 
sent we will confine ourselves to the first cliiss. 

The writers of the histories of the Old and New iTestament^ 
Were well informed and pious men, who wrote or compiled 
them to illustrate the providence which God exercised ovet 
his people; to inform future generations of the facts on which 
their faith is founded, and to transmit to succeeding times the 
doctrines and precepts which God " in sundry times and in 
divers manners" had communicated to the Jewish and Chris* 
tianjchurch by the Prophets, his Son, and the Apostles. 

Unless they claim to have been inspired, as writers of these 
histories, especially if we can trace their information to other 
sources, we think we are not bound to ascribe to them such 
authority. By so doing we should sanctioh a principle that 
would lead to the wildest extreme of error and fanaticism. 

Now, the writers of the historical books lay no claims to in* 
spiration ; and we perceive no difliculty in tracing the probable 
sources of their information. They could compile their nar- 
ratives from records, or traditions extant, and deemed authen* 
tic at the time they wrote ? or they received their information 
from competent persons who thenftelves had seen the transac- 
tions ; or related facts of which they personally had been eye- 
witnesses. The book of Genesis was probably compiled from 
traditional authority, from records existing at the time, or 
from inscriptions on public monuments. The succeeding four 
books of the Pentateuch, written by Moses, contain the history 
of his own times, with the transactions of which he was fami- 

50 
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, liar. The remaining historical books of the Old Testannent 
were written by individuals who composed memoirs of their 
own times, by those who derived their materials from these 
memoirs, or from genealoories and public registers to which 
any individual might have had access. In either case it is un- 
necessary to suppose that the writers were divinely inspired. 
Their work was simply to relate what they had personally wit- 
nessed ; or to copy the well authenticated pages of individual 
memoirs, or of the national and public records. 

Neither did the Evangelists, or Apostles, need supernatural 
assistance to enable them to relate the history of their own 
times, or of occurrences in which themselves bore a part. Th© 
Gospels do not claim that their authors were inspired, but in- 
timate the contrary. Luke, in the preface to his Gospel, de- 
clares as a reason for compiling his history, not that he was 
irresistibly impelled by a divine afflatus, but that many per- 
sons having undertaken to set forth a narration of those things, 
which those who were eye-witnesses had declared ;" it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
n*om the very first, to write." He here virtually declares, that 
his only motive for writing, was to establish the certainty of 
the facts which had been stated by others who had professed 
to have witnessed them ; and that his only reliance was upon 
his own understanding, or personal knowledge of the circum- 
stances concerning which he wrote. 

If the " beloved physician" composed his gaspel without 
immediate inspiration, what necessity is there for supposing 
the other writers of the gospel histories were inspired] 

There are some circumstances connected with the histories 
of the Evangelists which show that they did not write under 
the influence of immediate inspiration. 

They allude to time and circumstances indefinitely, obviously 
because they were ignorant of the precise circumstances con- 
cerning which they wrote. Thus Mary is said to have abode 
with Elizabeth about three months. And Jesus himself began 
to be about thirty years of age. The narrative says in relation 
to the miraculous supply ot loaves and fishes, so the men sat 
down in number about five thousand. And even in the account 
of the crucifixion the precise time is not stated, but it was about 
the sixth hour. These circumstances show, that the history 
was not dictated by the Holy Spirit, for then the time and 
number would have been precisely stated. 

There are also discrepancies in the gospel histories which 
show that the writers relied on their memories for many of 
their facts ; and that they sometimes deceived theip. The gen- 
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ealogy of Christ presented by Luke, is different from that by 
Matthew. The sermon on the mount is differently reported 
by the Evangelists. Matthew says, that Judas repenting of 
his treachery threw the money into the Temple and went 
away and hanged himself: while the writer of the Acts repre- 
sents Peter as saying, tha^ after purchasing a field with the 
reward of iniquity, he fell headlong and burst asunder in the 
midst. Several other differences might be mentioned. No^ 
it is obvious that if the authors of these histories, had written 
under the immediate dictation of the Spirit, there would not 
have been these discrepancies. 

We arrive then at this conclusion, that the sacred historians 
were not inspired in composing their narratives ; but wrote 
from their own personal knowledge, or from information other- 
wise derived from human sources, h. e. 

Meadville. 



NO. II. 

There are several others besides the historical books, con- 
tained in the Old Testament, which we suppose were not in- 
spired. Such are the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and 
Job. The Proverbs are a collection of apothegms, some of 
which are not of suitable dignity to be objects of divine reve- 
lation. The Song of Solomon is an eclogue, resembling the 
pastoral poems of the Greeks and Latins. Job is a moral poem. 
These books wei-e probably included in the collection of sacred 
writings in the late days of the Jewish church. After their re- 
turn from the great captivity, the Jews collected together the 
fragments that remained of their ancient books. This collec- 
tion formed a national library, and comprised their literature. 
They did not pretend, however, that all these books were in- 
spired ; but divided them into three classes, the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the Chetoubim, or simply ivritings. These last 
comprised the historical books, and those now mentioned. The 
l^itter they did not regard as inspired like the others. 

This division of the sacred writers was acknowledged by 
Josephus, and was alluded to by our Lord, when speaking to 
his disciples concerning his sufferings after his resurrection. 
"These are the words that I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which were written 
in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning me." The general appellation " Psalms," was 
given to the inferior or uninspired writings. These comprised 
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many beautiful hymns, uttered on particular occasions by piout 

Krsons in praise of God. Such was the triumphant song of 
OSes and Miriam after passing the Red Sea ; the hymn of 
Deborah after the defeat of Sisera ; the song of Mary, of Zach- 
ariah, and of Simeon and Anna, at the birth and first presenta- 
tion of Jesus in the temple. They were spontaneous effusions 
of pious thanksgiving ; and such as any person filled with a 
devout spirit,and indued with a poetic imagination, could utter. 
* We now come to the Prophecies. The idea of prophecy 
suggests that of a divine revelation. These we therefore con- 
ceive must necessarily have been inspired. To what degree 
were they inspired? Did inspiration communicate language, 
or only ideas f 

If inspiration extended to language, we should expect to find 
uniformity of style. There would be an homophony between 
each individual. But this is not the reality. We perceive in 
the prophetic writings a variety in style, characteristic of the 
different habits of the writers. Isaiah was from a noble family 
and his associates were among the intelligent orders of the na- 
tion ; and we find in his writings purity and elegance of dic- 
tion ; while Amos, who was a herdsman, or keeper of sheep, 
although sublime, is less pure and elegant. His illustrations 
are generally drawn from pastoral life; while those of Isaiah 
are taken from natural events and general history. Because 
a shepherd knew nothing more terrible, the former compared 
the anger of God to a fierce Lion; while the other conversant 
with the history of nations, and the desolations of war, com- 
pares the same thing to the devastation caused by a mighty 
army. The same distinction might be traced between each of 
the prophetic writings. We cannot then suppose that the words 
which the prophets employed were dictated by God. 

Prophetical suggestions were communicated to the minds of 
the prophets in several forms. One method of communicating 
the divine will was by inward suggestion. This however, im- 
plies no more than a communication of ideas with permission 
to express them correctly, naturally, and forcibly, by the or- 
dinary symbols of thought, and in accordance with the indi- 
yiduars usual habits of speaking. 

Another means by which God communicated his will, was 
by oral sound. Such was the method adopted in communica"> 
ting the law on Mount Sinai. . Communications were also 
made to Isaiah and other prophets in this manner. The pro- 
phets in these instances were inspired in the same sense as in 
the preceding. The original communication was an immediate 
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divine revelation ; but the individual to whom it was addressed 
was permitted to communicate it to the people, and of course 
it is so transmitted to us, in his own language. 

We accordingly find that Moses, narrating the circumstances 
which occurred on the mount, uses various expressions on dif- 
ferent occasions. In Exodus he represents God as having said, 
" Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy;" and in Deuter- 
onomy, " Keep the Sabbath day holy." The command that 
beasts shall rest on the Sabbath, in Exodus is thus communi- 
cated, "Thou shalt not do any work, thou nor thy cattle." In 
Deuteronomy, the expression is, " nor thine ox, nor thine ass, 
nor any of thy cattle." Here is such an amplification as one 
would feel at liberty to use, who had the substance of an in- 
junction to utter, but was left to his own discretion in the man- 
ner of communicating it. 

The reason assigned for keeping the Sabbath day, in Exo- 
dus, is drawn from the creation of the world in six days, and 
the subsequent period of rest; while the reason assigned in 
Deuteronomy is drawn from the delivery of the Israelites from 
the slavery of Egypt, and the subsequent accomplishment of 
their freedom. We suppose that Moses was commissioned to 
announce the law, that the Sabbath should be observed by man 
and beast as a day of rest ; and that the reasons he assigned 
for the promulgation of the law were his own. 

These circumstances are incompatible with a verbal inspira- 
tion. They show that the prophet was left to his own judg- 
ment as to the precise words in which he should deliver and 
illustrate the commands he had received from God, 

Communications were also made to the prophets by means 
of visions, or dreams. These were of so remarkable a charac- 
ter, that they would make a strong impression on the mind of 
the prophet. Of course he could relate the vision without mi- 
raculous aid. 

Our conclusion then, respecting the inspiration of the pro- 
phecies is, that inspiration suggested the sense and left the in- 
dividual to communicate it in his own language. 

H. E, 

Meadville. 

[ We do not entirely agree with our friend in this view of the 
Inspiration of the Bible. We shall make some comments upon it 
in the Record.-— Ed. I 
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St Mafo. 
ST. M A L O . 

[8ILSCTSD.] 
I. 

What love I upon earth, 

Like my own romantic vale, 

And my mother's cot, where mirth 

Inspires each passing taie — 

Where the woodbine and the wild roses grow, 

White sea sand strews the floor, 

And the moss s'eat by the door, 

Is the refuge of thy poor, 

St. Malo ! 



" Come, tell me good Pierre, 

Wilt follow glory's call. 

And the ocean billows dare t " 

Said the portly admiral. 

As he pointed to the King's ready fleet ; 

" Can thy mother's cot, though fair. 

With my three decker compare 1 

A thousand true hearts there 

Boldly beat!" 

III. 
" After years of storm and strife, 
A great admiral, like me, 
Thoult become, and yield thy life 
On the thunder-rolling sea, 
'Mong the brave, whose battle cry is thy name ! ' 
" Brave admiral, said I, 
Here, here, I'll live and die, 
In my happy vale, nor sigh 
After fame." 

IV. 

" Instead of growing grey 

Without glory tamely here. 

Thou wilt fall on battle-day 

Amid victory's career. 

And thy meed shall be the tears of the brave ! * 

" No, here I'll live and die," 

Was still my proud reply ; 

" Soft shall smile my native sky 

On my grave ! " 
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V. 

" The dread, rapacious shark, 

Is the sailor's living tomb ; 

Or in caverns deep and dark, 

Where the sea snake coils in gloom. 

His corse — gashed with wounds, is rudely torn : 

Bui our gentle village bell 

Shall toll my funersd knell ; 

On my grave the meek hare-bell 

Shall be bom." 

VI. 

" Will nothing tempt thee, then, 

From thy drowsy vale, my boy ? 

Nor the glories of the main, 

Nor the the summer isles of joy, ^ 

Which the sailor and the sea fairies know ?" 

" Can I bear my cottage home, 

Or our church yard o'er the foam ? 

No ! ne'er from thee I'll roam, 

St Malo ! 



From the Christian Register. 

EARLY PIETY. 

It is one of the most delightful characteristics of the Chris- 
tian faith, as well as one of the most striking evidences of its 
divine origin, that its pure doctrines are usually so readily and 
earnestly embraced by the unsophisticated mind of childhood. 
It has been our happiness — as it must have been the joy of 
every teacher of our religion — to observe frequent instances 
of sincere and elevated piety amongst the young of our charge. 
We have seen little children, who, in life and death, were mo- 
dels to the most experienced disciples. We have heard the 
babe in Christ, upon whose joyous path of life the blossoms of 
only seven springs had fallen, discourse of Heaven, of the love 
of God, and of the meeting beyond the grave, as she lay on her 
bed of pain, waiting for the messenger that was to bear her 
home, with a truth, simplicity, composure and assurance of 
faith that filled us with admiration and reverence. We have 
heard a little child pray for her friends, and repeat religious 
counsels to her sisters and young companions, and tell of her 
sweet hope in Christ, when her eyes could no longer distinctly 
see, nor her ears hear the things of earth, but all her sense 
seemed ravished by the things of Heaven. And we have seen 
others, of the like tender age and precious faith, full of fresh 
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health, dancing along the happy valleys of infancy with such 
an innocence of intent and deed, that it seemed as if every 

fulse of their moral nature kept time to the suggestions of the 
erfect Will. 

Such instances as these are familiar to every one who is ex- 
tensively conversant with the youthful mind: and furnish 
them with the loveliest commentaries upon the holy religion of 
Jesus, as well as with the most impressive admonitions to pu- 
rity of heart and a heavenly life. 

We are confident that examples of early piety are, to say the 
least, quite as frequent amongst the children who are instructed 
according to the principles of Liberal Christians, as amongst 
those of any other denomination. Indeed, it does appear to ud 
evident, that the views which we aim to teach of God and 
Christ and the way of salvation, are peculiarly adapted to in- 
terest and impress the infant mind, and to develope rapidly 
and harmoniously the religious nature of the young* 

Amongst the many proofs of the truth of this opinion which ^ 
have come to our knowledge, one of the most remarkable, is 
the case of the young lad whose death was briefly noticed in a 
late number of the Register, Edward C. Upham,the eldest son 
of Rev. C. W. Upham of Salem, who died on the first day of 
the present month, aged eleven years. We have seldom if 
ever been acquainted with any young character that was more 
amiable, elevated and devout than his. It was formed entirely 
upon the unadulterated principles of the Christian faith as itisi 
held by Unitarians, whose power and beauty it conspicuously 
and louchingly manifested and realized. 

For the benefit of our readers, and especially the younger 
portion of them, we make several extracts from a brief and 
affecting sketch of his character written by his father, not with 
a view to publication, but for the perusal of his friends and 
acquaintances. 

We had, by permission, partially prepared a more elaborate 
memoir of this child, from materials furnished by his parents 
and friends, to be published in the form of a tract, but have 
thought proper to relinquish the undertaking— at least for the 
present. 

Edward Chandler Upham was eleven years of age, on the 
first of March, 1838. His disease was consumption. He first 
kept house, Feb. 8th, 1838. He was confined to his cham- 
ber, March 11th. He died July 1st, 1838, at 2 o'clock, a. m. 

On Wednesday evening, March 21st, his father being ab- 
sent at Gloucester, his mother spent the evening and night 
alone with him. After having put him to bed, she remained 
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sitting near him, at her work-table. She noticed that he con- 
tinued awake for some time, and inquired of him if he had said 
his prayers ; he replied tliat he had not, as he preferred to have 
his prayers the last thoughts before fajling asleep. As she 
was desirous of ascertaining how he regarded his sickness, and 
whether he had taken a serious view of it, and as he appeared 
to be in a state favorable to conversation on the subject, she 
suggested to him the propriety of adding to his usual prayers 
a particular petition that his health might be restored. He 
expressed a doubt whether it would be proper for him to do so. 
She again assured him that she thought it would be right for 
him to pray for restoration to health. He said th^t he liked 
the Lord's Prayer best, that it was the very best of prayers, 
that he prayed for all he wanted when he said, " Give us 
this day our daily bread," and " thy will be done ;" that if, while 
he lived, he was provided for, and taken care of, it was enough ; 
that he should not like to pray that he might get well, for per- 
haps it was the will of God that he should die, and if so, he 
ought not to desire to get well, and did not desire it. His 
mother then said, for my sake, Edward, you should wish to get 
well. He replied, " if it is God's will, mother, you ought to be 
willing to bear the pain of parting with me ; but I do not know, 
he continued, whether you will have the strength of mind to 
bear it tha^I have." 

His mother then reminded him of those she had already lost 
and appealed to him whether she had not borne the trial with 
firmness ; he readily acknowledged that she had. He then again 
proceeded to discourse to her in reference to his duty on the 
point she had suggested to him of praying for recovery. He 
told her that he ought to love God better even than her or 
any one else — that nothing but the thought that it was the 
will of Gk>d, reconciled him to painful applications — such as a 
plaster that had been placed over the diseased part of his lungs 
— and in that way he had made up his mind to submit to an- 
other, if ordered by the physician. 

It is proper here to mention, that about a week before this 
conversation took place, he had at one time endured great 
agony from the anticipation of a painful application of this sort, 
and in his distress of mind he prayed for strength and fortitude 
to bear it, and shortly afterwards expressed his conviction that 
God had heard, and by a special influence, answered his prayer, 
as he experienced an entire change of feeling, and was recon- 
ciled, and perfectly willing to endure the application. 

To return to his conversation with his mother. He spoke 
of death — ^of the resurrection, and the future state — of meeting 
his dear brother John and sister Mary, and others who had 
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cone before him there. He here alluded to a sermon he bad 
heard his father preach one afternoon when he went with him 
to Beverly, which, as he expressed himself, had given him 
entire satisfaction on these points. 

This sermon, of which he had spoken once before to his 
mother, but never at that time to his father, was from the text, 
2 Tim. i, 30. '' Who hath abolished death." Its object was 
to show how the doctrines of the Grospel strip death of all its 
terrors. The time of hearing it at Beverly, was November 
37th, 1836. The account he gave of it to his mother, was found 
upon looking it over, to be very full and correct. 

Proceeding in his conversation with his mother, he spoke of 
his love of God, and of his desire to do what was pleasing in his 
sight, and to correct all that was wrong in his habits and char- 
acter. He also expressed, in the most afTecticHi^ate terms, his 
lively gratitude for all that had been taught him about God. 

During the whole conversation, of which the above is but.a 
Tery imperfect sketch, and which lasted an hour or more, he 
was calm, gentle, tender, affectionate, and in every respect 
most interesting. The state of mind and heart he then dis- 
closed, was all that could be desired in the most experienced 
Christian, and left no room to doubt his preparation for death. 
His mother was seated on the side of his trund]e*bed, and he 
held her by the hand while he talked. She was, of course, 
much affected by the mingled feelings of delight and grief 
which h}s sentiments and condition awakened. Perceiving 
this, and thinking she might be too much overcome, he brought 
the conversation to a close, with these words: "Now, mother, 
you had better go and take your work, and get rid of these 
thoughts." TJiey interchanged kisses, and in a moment he 
was quietly asleep. His mother made some minutes of the 
conversation, a day or two after, from which the foregoing 
account has been drawn up. 

When his father returned the next morning from Gloucester, 
he requested him, with great earnestness, to procure for him 
immediately, a copy of the New Testament, so small and light 
that he could hold it before him, and if possible, at the same 
time, of a type so large, that he might read it without much 
difficulty. The strength of his arms, and the clearness of his 
vision, had already become somewhat impaired. His wishes 
were complied with. The volume was cherished by him with 
a peculiar interest, and supplied him with the means of invi- 
gorating and deepening the principles of christian faith and 
hope which he had so affectinglv and deliberately professed. 

He occasionally alluded to this conversation. Within a few 
days of his death, he distinctly re-affirmed all the sentiments 
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t^ontainedin it, and at all times manifested the same patient, re- 
. signed, and delightful frame of mind. His parents could neiliier 
desire nor imagine a purer or holier state of the affections and 
sentiments than he maintained through his whole sickness, as 
he had indeed, through his whole life. His ^ood sense'was as 
striking as the tenderness and benignity of his heart. He stu- 
diously endeavored to make his sick chamber as pleasant a 
scene as possible to his friends, and to himself, and for that 
reason did not often allude to his own condition. He feared 
that his mother, being in delicate health, would not be able to 
bear the effect of frequent conversations on the subject, exposed 
as she was to exhaustion in watching over him. His father 
did not feel it to be necessary, or even desirable, to put him to 
the trial of a repetition of the sentiments which he had so fully 
and satisfactorily expressed. The subject, for these reasons, 
was never obtruded upon him ; but he continued to the end, in 
precisely that state of the affections and thoughts, in which a 
human soul, as his parents believe, is best fitted to appear before 
its Maker and Judge. In a variety of incidental and most af- 
fecting methods, he expressed throughout serene and holy faith 
and patience, sincere gratitude for the kindness of his friends, 
and tender and profound love and duty to his parents. 

The last trial to which his principles were put, was a sepa- 
ration from his mother. During his whole sickness, she had 
constantly watched over him, and no other person had moved 
or lifted him. Towards night, on Thursday, June 28th, after 
putting him into bed, she informed him that the hour had come, 
when, as she had some time before explained to him, it would 
be necessary for her to be removed from him, and asked him 
whether he was willing to give her up, and allow others to take 
her place. In the sweetest and most resigned spirit of acqui- 
escence, he expressed his full and free consent. Neither at 
the moment of parting, nor during the ni^ht, did he utter a 
murmur or a sigh. When he had given this evidence of entire 
submission to the will of God, the design of his moral discipline 
was accomplished. In resigning his mother, he met the great- 
est trial to which it was possible to subject him. When that • 
trial was passed, he seemed to lay down the cross he had been 
called to bear. 

The next morning, upon being informed that his mother was 
comfortable, and that a little brother had been added to the 
family, he said, " I am very glad." These* were the last intelli- 
gent words he uttered. His senses immediately began to fail, 
and very gradually he sunk to rest. 

The religious principles which sustained him so entirely du* 
ring his sickness, and in the approach of death, were not the 
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lesult of weakness, nor of the excitement sometimes thought to 
be produced by the circumstances of a sick chamber, and a 
death bed. 

When he first kept kept from school, it was supposed by his. 
parents that he was suffering from an ordinary cold or catarrh; 
neither he nor they had the slightest apprehension or anxiety 
in reference to his case. At this time, he amused himself by 
keeping a diary of the little events of each day, of the visits 
and the presents he received from his friends, of the prescrip- 
tion^ of tne physician, and of whatever interested him. In this 
diary he records also the faults he committed, which show, in 
the character of them, the tenderness and accuracy of his con- 
science. At the end of the week he had these "Reflections:" 

" In the above week I have committed many sins, which I 
trust God will forgive. To-morrow I am eleven years old, and 
must try to improve this next year, by trying to be good and 
make others happy." 

At the end of this diary he has inscribed an image of the 
Gross, very neatly and carefully delineated. At this time he 
thought he was fast getting well. Almost every day we find 
it recorded that he " feels better," and the last words of the 
diary are, " feel well." This was a private document, which 
he did not show to any one, and affords conclusive evidence 
that the sentiments he uttered in his sickness were not then 
first adopted, but had long been deeply rooted in his heart. 

His parents and friends indeed, well know, that from an 
infant he was innocent, conscientious and devout. 

The first lesson ever taught him at school, was the first verse 
of the fifth chapter of Ephesians : ** Be ye therefore followers 
of God as dear children." On this sentiment his character was 
formed. .He was truly a "follower of God." His mind and 
heart were entirely subject to the divine will. 

The religious character of this child was not owing to any 
morbid peculiarity of temperament. He was as playful, as 
active, and as happy as other children. In his sickness, he 
declared that he did not agree with those who disparaged this 
.world; that he thought it a delightful world; that he had al- 
ways been happy in it, and doubted not that he should always 
continue to be happy, were his life spared. His case is there- 
fore worthy of being noticed, as proving that the pure prin- 
ciples of religious faith, and the sentiments of christian piety 
and love, so far from being repulsive to the natural and unso- 
phisticated mind of childhood, find there the readiest reception, 
are perfectly adapted to its powers and wants, and instead of 
diminishing or restraining, tend, to develope and multiply, to 
refine and expand its capacities of happiness and joy. 
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GOD MANIFEST IN CHRIST. 

It is a remarkabie fact, that while the popular theology as- 
serts the equality of Christ with the Father, it subverts their 
unity. The Father is described as a being frowning with in- 
exorable eye on the sins of his creatures — most regardful of his 
glory, (as if it hung on the breath of his creatures,) — incapable 
of forgiving till the debt of justice is paid ; while the Son is de- 
scribed as a being of unbounded love and compassion. Almost 
in the language we have heard from the pulpit — the Father 
frowning with wrath, stands on the battlements of the uni- 
verse, to hurl the arrows of his vengeance at his sinful crea- 
tures; while the Son with compassionate and imploring look, 
rushes in between and receives the fiery arrows in his own 
heart and quenches them in his own blood. Can two beings 
be more unlike? Is it not singular that they who thus speak, 
should condemn Unitarians for not believing that the Father 
and Son are the same being ? 

Unitarians receive the doctrine of the unity of Christ and 
God, in a far truer and higher sense than their orthodox 
brethren. How stand opinions on this subject? Trinitarians 
seem to have considered almost solely, the nature of Christ. 
In this they assert him to be equal to the Father. While, if 
their words are to be understood to represent their opinions, 
they reject their moral unity. On the other hand. Unitarians 
believe in the likeness of Father and Son, (not equality,) in na- 
ture ; and in the unity of character. This unity — a moral 
unity — is the highest and most important. 

God manifests himself through Christ. Especially He is His 
moral manifestation. As the wisdoni and power of God shine 
out through the works and laws of nature, so his moral attri- 
butes shine out through his Son. This truth so often repeated 
in one form or another in the New Testament, we deem to be 
one of the most important truths in Christianity. As such, we 
shall consider now at length, why it was needful that God 
should thus manifest himself. 

The fundamental thing in all religions is the character of the 
Deity. It is so because His character determines every doc- 
trine, and duty, and hope, down to the minutest in that reli- 
gion. The religious system is but a development of that char- 
acter into particulars, showing what the Deity does and what 
he requires. But how are we to learn what is the character of 
God ? It may be said, from the Bible. He is there called just, 
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beneficent, holy, But how do we know what justice and be- 
neficence are ? From our own hearts. Within us are certain 
sentiments to which we give the names justice and beneficence. 
These sentiments carried out to infinity we ascribe to Deity. 
Thus we see the Deity through ourselves. We make our own 
hearts— our moral sentiments, too often perverted — the inter- 
preters of the character of God. It has been so throughout the 
world. As have been the people, so have been the Gods of 
the people. In voluptuous Greece and Asia Minor, the Gods 
were voluptuaries. In the warlike fastnesses of Scandinavia, 
the Gods were sanguinary and vindictive. If religious faith 
has always reacted to modify and form the character of the 
people, the character of the people has first done much to de- 
termine the faith. As it is with nations, so is it often with in- 
dividuals. The gentle, sympathetic, and kind hearted, are 
likely to see in Goci only a being of love and compassion. The 
hard and austere are apt to view .Him as an unrelenting. sover- 
eign, exacting rigorously, punishing without mercy. The ar- 
rogant man, flattered by other men's homage and demanding 
it as his right, will probably view God as one who thinks 
chiefly of his own glory, and demands even the bended knee 
and shouts of hosanna. Each man, unaided, sees the Deity 
through the distorting medium of his own passions. All, 
alike, so far as words go, call the Deity good and just; but 
each individual's notions of what is ^ood and what just — and 
therefore of God — are warped and colored by his own passions 
and disposition. 

How is this evil to be remedied? The Deity has provided 
a remedy, practically suflicient, did we but use it. It consists 
in revealing his character through the character of the Saviour. 
He manifests himself in a way intelligible to our sympathies; 
in a way that does not render it necessary that we should have 
wisdom or a vigorous intellect to understand it, but only that 
we should have human sympathies. Mere descriptions of the 
character of God in words, must always be vapor and convey 
very imperfect ideas. To have just notions of his character, 
it is almost absolutely necessary that we should see it revealed 
through character. We understand it when we see it, as in 
Christ, living — manifested in a living being — acted out in all 
the trials of life. In order that we might thus understand it, 
God in mercy to our wants, sent his Son into the world, not a 
mere prophet, but the image of Himself. 

Would you know what the justice and mercy of God are? 
Go not for an answer to books of divinity, but go to the Saviour 
and see what they are. Approach him as he stands in the 
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synagogue — by the wayside — in the temple, and hear his words 
of condemnation as he addresses the unjust, the sinful, the 
hypocrite, who have been warned and shown their guilt, and 
Are yet incorrigible; and behold the image of the just judg- 
ment of Gk)d. Would you know what the mercy of God is ? 
Go and hear the words of the same Jesus. No guilt is too 
deep for forgiveness, if it be heartily repented of. The angels 
of heaven rejoice over one sinner that repents. Come unto 
me, ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give rest to 
your souls. The very thief on the cross, if his soul be filled 
with a true repentance, shall be with him in Paradise. 

Would you know the beneficence of God ? Follow the foot- 
steps of Jesus as he goes, an angel of mercy, through the ways 
of Galilee and Judea. Nothing is too humble for his benefi- 
cence to reach. Through the noise of a crowd, a feeble voice 
cries: Son of David have mercy on me! The crowd would 
press the poor blind man away ; but Jesus has heard the voice 
which men despise. He approaches him and touches his eyes, 
and the blind man shall look on the faces of kindred and friend. 
He unstops the ears of the deaf, and they who pined in silent 
separation from their race, shall hear the sweet tones of human 
voices. Where does he pause in his journeyings? By the 
side of the poor cripple, whom men had suffered to linger life 
out, rather than aid him into the healing fountain — with the 
wretched maniacs exiled to the tombs — with the miserable 
lepers, at whose approach men shrink away, and the cry arose, 
unclean! unclean!! His hand is on the bier of the widow's 
son at the gates of Nain. At the grave of Lazarus he weeps 
for the sufierings of others, who ever forget his own. Where- 
ever he goes it is the same. His very path as he travelled, 
might be traced by the sick healed, by mourners consoled, by 
suffering relieved. His mere presence was a blessing. A be- 
nign power went out from him that blessed her, who in her 
humility, but ventured, unwitnessed, to touch the hem of his 
garments. 

In these things let the Christian see the image of that God, 
whose providence, just and kind, protects, and judges, and 
blesses, alike the humblest and the highest. 

E. P. 
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LETTER FROM MEADVILLE. 

Meadville, August 1, 1838. 

Brothsr Clarke:-!— I approve the suggestion you made 
recently, in the Messenger, that the watchmen stationed on 
the walls of the several outposts of our Zion, might transmit 
useful and interesting intelligence, for the encouragement or 
• edification of the brethren " scattered abroad ;" •and herewith 
send my own portion. 

Our congregation in this place is respectable in numbers ; 
and includes, as you know, no small amount of christian know- 
ledge, devotedness and zeal. Owing to the number of socie- 
ties in our village we should not expect to enlarge suddenly or 
greatly, but both in spirit and numbers we are becoming strong- 
er gradually. We rejoice in the prevalence of ^ better spirit 
in our neighboring churches, than existed formerly. We are 
not only less proscribed, but receive many indications of a kind 
neighborly spirit, from members of each of the societies. This 
is always I conceive, one of the first indications of christian 
harmony, if not of fellowship. As such, I rejoice in, and en- 
deavor to promote it. 

I have preached several times during the summer, at Erie. 
This town contains upwards of four thousand inhabitants ; is a 
prosperous and growing place ; is the shire town of Erie coun- 
ty ; possesses the best harbor on the Lake, and contains four 
religious societies. Of course there is room for a good Uni- 
tarian society. Rev. Sir. Hosmer, of Buffalo, Ripley, of Bos- 
ton, and myself, held services there four successive ^bbaths, 
in June and July. The congregations were large, and atten- 
tive. Several individuals of wealth, intelligence, and influ- 
ence, are much interested; and many who believed not in the 
cerrectness of our faith, until they came and heard for them- 
selves, have expressed the opinion, that the excellence thereof 
exceedeth the fame which they had heard. 

I have just returned from Pittsburgh. On the way down I 
had an opportunity of explaining Unitarian views of the Bible 
and Christianity, having been requested by a fellow passenger 
to state them. During the conversation, a gentleman whom I 
had ascertained to be a Lawyer, listened with manifest atten- 
tion. At the close of the conversation he addressed me thus: 
"I am, sir, a member of the Episcopal church, but for fifteen 
years I have had similar views of Christianity to yours, and un- 
til this hour I was ignorant that another being existed on tfee 
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earth who believed the same." The opportunity to enlarge 
upon our belief, and present a view of the state of our denomi- 
nation was not omitted. 

At Pittsburgh, I preached two Sabbaths, on the manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ, on the enjoyments and the effects of the 
teachings of the sanctuary, on the sources of love to Jesus 
Christ and the excellence of religion. Oh the last Sabbath I 
enjoyed the happiness of " breaking bread" to the brethren, 
and of welcoming several adults to the baptismal waters. The 
society here is small, but I think there is room for building up 
a large one, which should be founded on the principle of the 
ministry at large. The poor they have with them, and if the 
effort was made, in the true spirit of christian philanthropy, 
they might be gathered around the altar, to listen to words 
glowing with life and immortality. Brother Silsbee expects to 
go East in the fall. I hope that either he, or some one else 
imbued with a missionary spirit, will enter on that work with 
zeal and faith. 

A letter addressed to the Presbytery of Wilmington, appear* 
ed a few weeks since, which has elicited considerable surprise, 
some lamentation, and much fear. It breathes an excellent 
spirit, calm, kind, truth loving. It commences with a state- 
ment of the difficulties experienced by the writer in relation 
to the doctrine oi^ vicarious atonement. The history of these 
difficulties is related succinctly, and is a natural account of the 
trials which a modest, sincere, and conscientious mind would 
encounter, educated in the Calvinistic faith, and gradually 
working its own way to christian light and liberty. The con- 
clusion of his deliberation is thus given: "after nearly two 
years anxious thought and earnest enquiry, I am fully satisfied 
that the popular doctrine of a vicarious atonement, is a doc- 
trine of human invention, and does not properly belong to the 
christian religion." 

He appears to consider, we think justly, that when a minis- 
ter materially modifies the views of religious doctrine, which 
he was accustomed to teach, he is under an obligation from re- 
spect for the views he formerly considered worthy of being 
inculcated, as well as for the friends with whom he co-opera- 
ted, to assign the motives which have induced the alteration. 
The reasons assigned by the writer for dissenting from this 
doctrine are — 

1. It is based on a gratuitous assumption. 

2. The Saviour himself, as far as we have any record of his 
preaching and instructions, never taught it. 

3. It deprives of much of its glory and efficacy the media 
torial work of the Saviour. 

52 
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4. It involves absurdities and contradictions. 

5. It is so recondite as to be utterly incomprehensible to 
most minds. 

6. It cuts off from salvation, and the possibility of salvation, 
the great mass of the human family. 

He then gives his own view of atonement. Man has become 
alienated from God by wicked works. God's pity was moved. 
He sent his Son to reconcile man and be the Saviour of a per- 
ishing world. Jesus came not to make God placable. Nothing 
of this kind was needed. His object was to soften man's heart 
and change his disposition, and thereby to remove the moral 
disability under which he labored ; to bring him to repentance 
and reconcile him to God. 

This letter was designed principally for circulation among 
the friends to whom it is addressed. The author has been re- 
quested, however, to give his permission to have it reprinted 
for general circulation. It is hoped his modesty wtH not pre- 
vent his granting this request. And should he yield it, I trust 
it will be published by the American Unitarian Association as 
one of their tracts. It is just the thing to be useful as a tract ; 
clear, scriptural, and conciliatory. 

While reading it my own mind was transported into the 
study, and held " sweet communion'* with the gentle, consci- 
entious, self-sacrificing spirit of the writer. I know not, nor 
do I care to know in what rank he now stands. Such a man 
is of no party but God's ; and however he may agree with or 
differ from us in the use of implements we welcome such a la- 
borer into the Master's vineyard. 

I hope I shall not do violence to the feelings of the writer, by 
transcribing a single passage, as a specimen of the spirit of the 
letter. 

" And now, although it has cost me some sacrifices, I rejoice 
that I have come to this decision. I rejoice in the change 
which my mind has undergone. It is such a change as gives 
higher and brighter conceptions of the character of God, and 
more comprehensive and delightful views of his government. 
It makes the character and mission of Jesus more interesting. 
It admits us to close communion with him, and awakes in the 
heart more vivid emotions of admiration, confidence and love. 
Besides, the views which I now entertain, I believe, divest 
religion of much of the mystery thrown around it by the phi- 
losophy of the schools, and present it in its rationality and 
beauty. 

I cannot help, therefore, rejoicing in the new views of truth 
into which my mind has been led, and heartily desiring that 
others, and especially those in whose happiness and spiritual 
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welfare I feel an especial interest, may be partakers with nnc in 
my joy. 

"But my feelings in contemplating this change of my doc- 
trinal sentiments are not all of joy; they are mingled with sen- 
sations of the keenest pain. The duty which it devolves upon 
me, and which I am now performing, I feel to be one of the 
most painful kind. It brings me into collision with the pre- 
judices, (I use not the word in an unkind sense,) of brethren 
whom I love, and cuts me off from their fraternal sympathies 
and fellowship. This to me is a severe trial. From you I 
have received the kindest and most friendly treatment, and for 
each and all of you I cherish the most affectionate regard. I 
cannot, therefore, withdraw from my connection with you, as 
by this communication I virtually do, without the most Un- 
feigned reluctance. A sense of duty however, compels me, 
and I dare not hesitate." 

We sympathise with the writer in his grief, and rejoice with 
him in his joy. May he think and speak more words like 
those he has now uttered. 

The Philadelphia Observer, (the organ of New Schoolism,) 
of course, speaks in a tone of lamentation over a fallen brother, 
though in the language of respect and tenderness. We think, 
from the tone of Us strictures, that the writer of this letter is 
a man of more than ordinary influence. An effort is evidently 
made to win him back. 

"Knowing Mr. McK. well,'" the writer says, " I feel dis- 
posed to give him credit for sincerity ; and to believe that he 
felt constrained to pursue the course he has taken by a settled 
conviction of duty . This however," he remarks, "will not 
exempt Mr. McK. from blame, as it does not the writer from 
fears for his fate." Accordingly he says, " it will doubtless be 
startling, as Mr. McK. anticipates, to the Presbytery of Wil- 
mington, to be informed of his defection. If the errors were 
trifling, or secondary in importance, we might not be surprised 
or affected by them ; but when they lie at the very foundation 
of our faith and hope, and claim kindred with Unitarianisn, we 
mourn over the defection — we fear for the issue." 

" It was to be expected, that Mr. McK., born and bred under 
the influence of the truth, and illuminated as he had been by 
the sunbeams of evangelical religion, would experience "great 
conflicts and tumultuous emotions," when he came to surren- 
der himself to counter influences and listen to the wily sugges- 
tions of him who transforms himself from deepest darkness into 
an angel of light." Then follows a lament that he had not 
spared himself these tumultuous emotions, and resisted the 
suggestions of" the dim, distant twinkling of reason's star," 
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We also lament, that any of our brethren thus wilfully shut 
their own eyes, and essay to blindfold others to the illumina- 
tion of truth, by decrying the "candle of the Lord." 

The day must close when the strugglings of an honest and 
independent mind for God's truth, are smothered by the grave- 
clothes bandages of human creeds. Their utter inefficacy is 
daily becoming apparent. They could not fetter the aspirings 
of the spirit of Watts, when about to assume supremacy over 
the body; they are unable to hold together the present body 
of living Presbyterians, nor can they confine the speculations 
of those who have once started from their palsying influence. 
The defection of Mr. McK. we regard as one of the first fruits 
which we have anticipated would be produced by the planting 
of a new scion of this church. The New School can no more 
stop where they are than the sun can cease his midway career 
through the heavens. The cause of scripture truth and ra- 
tional interpretation will go onward. Each day witnesses its 
advance. The signs of the times are auspicious. The vista of 
the future unfolds the vision of new truths still breaking forth 
from God's word, and of the prevalence of a deeper philan- 
thropy and more comprehensive charity. 

We believe that Western Pennsylvania is not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. Prejudices are wearing away. Views 
of christian piety and truth, far in advance of the days of 
Luther and Calvin, are spreading throughout the church; the 
number of believers is increasing who ask a reason for the 
faith that is in them ; and a faith held sacred and dear by us as 
the everlasting truth of God and his Christ is finding a welcome* 
reception in many minds, who like Mr. McK. will perhaps ex- 
perience "great conflicts and tumultuous emotions," before 
they will avow a change in their opinions, and thereby sepa- 
rate themselves from those with whom they have taken sweet 
counsel, and gone up to the house of God in company. 

Your friend and brother, h. b. 
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THE JEWS. — JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

BY W. H. FURNESS. 

[ We take the following extracts from the second edition of Mr. 
Furness' work on the Gospels, of which the author has sent us the 
proof sheets. It is to be published in a larger and improved form 
with additions, amounting to about seven chapters. The whole 
work is remodeled and is to be called, " Jesus and his Biographers." 
We shall give it a more extended notice, probably, in our next 
volume ; at present we must satisfy ourselves with the following 
extracts from the new chapters. ] 

THE JEWS. 

Jesus and John were both Hebrews, both of direct Israel- 
itish descent. 

Whal a world of reflections does this one fact suggest! 
When we speak of the Jewish people, we speak of a people 
altogether the most extraordinary on the face of the globe. I 
am not going to discuss the claims of the religion of Moses. It 
bears the visible impress of divinity. But in order to compre- 
hend with some distinctness, the state of things into which 
Jesus and his Precursor were ushered at their birth, and the 
influences under which their early years were spent, let us 
look at this great nation for a moment from the lowest point 
of view, in the simple light of History. 

Considered then in the simple light of undisputed history, 
the Hebrews are the most singular of the nations. And their 
singularity consist in the elevation and force of their religious 
sentiment. Of all the races of men, they are pre-eminently 
the religious race. To substantiate this assertion, the appeal 
is not made to their ancient history, contained in their sacred 
books, but to their more modern fortunes. There is an identity 
of nations as of individuals; and whatever this people have 
shown themselves to be since the days of Christ and John, they 
were the same in their prominent traits then. Two things, 
their present condition, and their relation to the rest of the 
world, show most impressively that the Hebrew temperament 
has ever been a religious temperament, that the Jews have 
been the sacred, priestly race. Not that the religious principle 
has always acted beneficently upon their characters, not that 
they have not sunk repeatedly into great moral degradation, 
but that the Hebrew mind has evinced the strongest affinity 
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for religion, for spiritual ideas and the deepest religious convic- 
tions, this I say. 

What a phenomenon does this people present ! Upon every 
considerable spot on the face of the earth, we find the scattered 
branches of the stock of Abraham. Every where persecuted, 
the objects of contempt and prejudice, either pursued with 
menaces or allured by bribes, every where under the most 
urgent pressure to repay the injustice of opinion by overreach- 
ing and fraud, still every where exhibiting an unfaltering reli- 
gious loyalty, neither betraying their faith, nor dishonoring it 
by a spirit of proselytism. Without a particle of national 
power, or a solitary civil institution, the Jewish nation sur- 
vives, and numbers its thousands and tens of thousands. Other 
nations far more extensive in territory, far mightier than the 
Jews ever were, have risen and vanished. With the decay of 
their civil institutions, they have rapidly melted away into the 
vast ocean of life. But the Hebrew national existence, unpro- 
tected by national forms, has proved an insoluble element in 
the world's population, in important respects, not merely float- 
ing hither and thither like a worthless weed, but controlling 
the current of affairs, obtaining a commercial supremacy upon 
which kings wait, and at whose bidding the sword rusts in the 
scabbard. A nation crushed and scattered, to every national 
purpose annihilated, yet a nation still ! Distrusted, scorned, 
and villified, yet neither deserting the ark of its ancient faith, 
nor attempting to bear it onward, but gathered round it in 
mute, immoveable patience, standing, amidst the revolutions 
of the world and the wrecks of empires, like their own priests 
amidst the swelling tide of Jordan. Whatever else may be 
laid to their charge — to whatever dishonorable cause you may 
attribute their extraordinary thrift, however perverted and 
defective their religion may have been in its practical influ- 
ence, still of indifference to that they cannot be accused. They 
have clung to it with an indomitable temper, claiming no cre- 
dit for their loyalty. Here it is, still in the world, the ancient 
religion. And this cannot but strike us as the prominent fea- 
ture of the Jewish mind, the depth and the power of the reli- 
gious sentiment. Considering how peculiarities of appearance 
and character are handed down from age to age, even if the 
early history of this singular people were hid in darkness, we 
should still infer from their later fortunes, from their present 
position, that they were of no common parentage — that the 
ancestors of such a race, the Hebrew Patriarchs, must have 
been men of an exalted religious temperament. 
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But there is another thing that leads to the same conclu- 
sion. The religion of Europe and America — those portions 
of the globe, which we call the civilized, came according to the 
flesh from the bosom of this people, which as a people, then, 
stands to the rest of the world in a relation far more com- 
manding than that of any other nation. We turn from our 
earliest childhood with enthusiasm and reverence to Greece 
and Italy. These have been our guides in literature, law, and 
art. But there is a loftier eminence than either Athens or 
Rome, and Zion towers high above the Acropolis and the 
Seven Hills. In reference to that interest, unspeakably the 
most momentous, religion, Judea is the mistress of the world, 
and well may that spot, where the Daughter of Zion once sat 
in her beautiful garments, be called for ever the Holy Land. 
The head of Christendom was of Hebrew extraction, born on 
Hebrew ground, nursed by a Hebrew mother.* 

These considerations may seem too general in their nature 
to possess any particular bearing on the subject in hand. But 
they are fitted to refresh our impressions of the high character 
and standing of the Israelitish nation ; a sacred nation — ^** a na- 
tion of priests," " a royal priesthood," such it was the design 
of Providence, through their illustrious Lawgiver, to make 
them, and however false the generality of this people may 
have been to their great destiny, yet, from among them has 

* When we consider what deep and angry prejudices have rolled for ages between 
Jews and Gentiles, we are struck with the fact, that, in the chief respect, the 
former are the guides and benefactors of the latter. The most wonderful of books 
has been handed across that black gulf. The world has been united against the 
Jews. Greek and Roman held them in contempt as a strange and superstitious 
people, and they ha>fe returned scorn for scorn. Nevertheless, it was Jews who 
toiled and died to bestow, and it was from Jews that the world has received, the 
greatest of benefits. The Christian Scriptures, so widely received and honored, 
are the works of Jewish hands, the gift of a people whom all the worlri has shunned. 
What a presumption of the truth, aye, and the divinity of these books does this 
one fact furnish ! Were they cunningly devised fables, or mere delusions, it is 
incredible that they should have been received by those who were watching their 
authors with the deepest distrust, and shrinking from their very touch as conta- 
mination. If the Christian history had not in it the all victorious force of truth, 
Gentiles never would have listened to it from those hated Jewish lips. If a fraud 
was to be practised on the world, were those whom the world was the first to sus- 
pect, most likely to attempt it, or to succeed in it when attempted 1 Had the 
world's best book issued from an association of renowned philosophers, then there 
might be reason to suspect that the rapid credit which it gained was to be attri- 
buted to the blinding influence of prejudice. But as the case stands, they who ob- 
tained the world's faith, were not the world's favorites but her foes, " the very filth 
and uffscouring of the world," so the first teachers of Christ were esteemed, men, 
whom none would believe but on overwhelming evidence. There was every dis- 
position in the Gentile mind not to believe. And Christianity offered no bribe to 
selfish passions. It had nothing to give but truth, and this attended by disgrace, 
privations and tortures. 
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issued One, a Priest for the whole world and for all lime, Priest, 
Prophet and King! Keeping in mind their national character, 
we turn to any one period of their history with awakened in- 
terest, and regard any prominent individual with new curio- 
sity and respect, when we look at him in connexion with the 
imposing character of his country, and the extraordinary so- 
cial influences ^radiating around him. Jesus and John were 
both, according to the flesh, of the great line of Abraham. 



JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

John was doubly connected with the priesthood. His father 
Zacharias was a priest. His mother Elizabeth was of the 
daughters of Aaron. And according to the high standard of 
Jewish piety, they were persons of blameless lives and emi- 
nent devotion. Their only child, John, was born when they 
were advanced in years. And they had hailed his approach- 
ing birth with the profoundest religious thankfulness, the birth 
of a child being always, to the Hebrew's mind, invested with 
peculiar sacredness. Thus there was much in the parentage 
and early circumstances of the Baptist, to exalt his nature. He 
was born and brought up,* as it were, within the hallowed 
precincts of a temple so venerable in the eyes of the nation, 
that the religious teachers declared that to consecrate one's 
possessions to the enriching of that edifice, was a more accept- 
able service than to devote them to the declining years of a 
father and mother. How must such a mind, as the whole 
history of John reveals, have been kindled as he stood before 
that altar, over which no majestic idol frowned or smiled, but 
where men came to adore the Unseen ! A divine spirit com- 
muned with his spirit through all the awful associations of the 
splendid sanctuary and its multitudinous ceremonies. Upon 
the early history of the nation and its wonderful fortunes, the 
ardent mind of the priest-descended youth was fed. The so- 
lemn forms of the old prophets swept before his illuminated 
vision. Their sacred words sounded in his ears. He saw them 
as they pointed into futurity. He listened to their predictions 
of a more than golden age, a celestial era yet to come. He 
caught the flame of that hope which, burning in the heart of 
Israel, was now mounting ^higher and growing more vivid as 

* Luke gives us to understand (ch. i. 80,) that the early years of the Baptist were 
spent "in the deserts." But the record is brief and indefinite. And we are not 
required to suppose that he was wholly a stranger to the city and the temple, or 
that no space or time elapsed after his birth before the wilderness became bis resi- 
dence. 
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the period of its fulfilment drew nigh. By such training his 
spirit was led up to tlie Mount of Vision, where he heard the 
voice of God and received power to execute a divine mission* 
But the circumstance, which, of all circumstances, must have 
wrought on him most powerfully, was his relation to Jesus. 
His mother Elizabeth was the cousin, and friend, and associate 
of Mary, the Divine Mother. With Jesus then we cannot 
but suppose that he held frequent communion. He listened 
to the young Son of God, the destined Ruler of generations 
and ages. Think you he caught no inspiration from such a 
companion? He knew not, before the baptism of Jesus, that 
he was the Man who was to come. " I knew him not," he 
declares. Of course his meaning is that he did not know Jesus 
as the specially sent of God. That he was personally intimate 
with Jesus before his baptism is clear, from the manner in 
which he addressed him, when the latter came to be baptized 
and before the manifestation of the Holy Spirit. His exclama^ 
tion, " comest thou to me? I have need to be baptized of thee !" 
shows that he not only knew Jesus personally, but had con- 
ceived for him the greatest reverence. As John had long 
known Jesus, and felt his great superiority, we obtain a satis- 
factory meaning of John's words when he says, "After me 
Cometh a man who is preferred before me ; for he was before 
we." John had appeared first in public; yet he had always 
felt that Jesus was far in advance of him. He had always 
looked up to him as his superior. He had not inspired Jesus 
but had been inspired by him. Jesus always from the first 
vms Tjefore him. And the knowledge he had of his great kijis- 
man, and the reverence with which he regarded him, (there is 
no feeling so quickening as veneration,) had contributed to 
deepen his conviction that the blessed era was close at hand. 
Not until after the baptism of Jesus, did John feel fully author- 
ized to avow his belief in him as the Expected. And even 
then his faith faltered once, as we infer from the message 
which he sent to Jesus from prison by two of his disciples, 
" Art thou he that shall come, or must we look for another?" 
But before ^esus appeared in public, he was regarded with the- 
deepest veneration by the Baptist, who knew that a character 
of such quiet, but unequalled power, was destined to act with 
unknown force upon the World. When he had himself pro- 
duced a great sensation by his appearance in the wilderness, 
and the whole country was moved by his voice, the people 
caught the idea that he was the Christ. But he disclaimed the 
oflftce. For he knew that a far greater than he was near him. 
His own exalted mind had been stirred bv the living words 

53 
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of Jesus. Again and again they had caused his heart to bum 
and tremble within him. They had so raised the whole tone 
of his being, that he had reached that spiritual eminence which 
touches Heaven, where angel-harmonies may be overheard, 
and where he listened to the voice of God, and received the 
divine command to announce the approaching kingdom. He 
had descried its coming already, within, in his own heart. He 
declared to the people that he was only the herald of the king, 
not the king himself, that there stood one among them, so glo- 
rious and exalted, that he himself, highly as they thought of 
him, " was not worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoe." I 
understand this expression as prompted not by the general 
idea which, as a Jew, he had formed of the coming Messiah, 
but by his personal reverence for Jesns whom he knew. And 
so it was, I conceive, with all the allusions which he makes to 
him who was to succeed him, and which possess a new force 
when thus regarded, as prompted by his personal knowledge 
of Jesus. He had Jesus in his mind. He had felt in his own 
soul — he knew, the searching, burning power of his illustrious 
relative, and therefore he said, " I use only water as a sign and 
means of inward cleansing, but he that will shortly appear will 
purify you, penetrating your inmost hearts with a holy spirit 
and with fire." 

John was the last of the Hebrew prophets. " The least in 
the kingdom of Heaven was greater than he." The whole 
mode of his appearance, austere, ascetic, was in accordance 
with Jewish ways of feeling. Like the prophet Elijah, and 
all those who, in the ancient days of the nation, aimed at 
the strictest sanctity, he was clad in the rudest manner, 
in a garment of camel*s hair bound round him with a leathern 
girdle. His food was the simple and scanty produce of the 
desert where he appeared. He announced himself in the 
consecrated language of one of the old prophets. Of those 
who resorted to him, he required the observance of a rite, 
already familiar to the Jews, baptism. He imposed fasts upon 
his disciples. All these things were fitted to arrest the Jewish 
eye and ear. And accordingly we read that " all held John to 
be a prophet." That teachers of the law and supercilious 
Pharisees went with the whole country and were baptized by 
him, acknowledging his authority and confessing their sins, is 
significant of the congeniality between the appearance of John 
and Jewish modes of thought. 

The difference between John and Him who came after him 
is obvious in all these things, and it is otherwise marked. 
Fi'om the prison into which he was thrown by Herod, John 
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sent two of his disciples to inquire of Jesus, who had then ap« 
peared publicly, teaching, and working miracles, whether he 
were the Messiah, or another was to be looked for. It has 
been thought that the Baptist sent his disciples on this errand 
for their satisfaction, not his own. But if he had no misgivings 
himself, he might easily have satisfied his disciples, with whom 
the authority of their master was supreme. Had his confi- 
dence in Jesus as the Christ been entire, he could not have 
endured himself, nor would he have suffered his disciples, to 
put a question to Jesus implying the least dissatisfaction. In 
implicit faith he would have waited, and enjoined it upon 
others to wait, for Jesus to vindicate his own claims in his own 
way. He would have perceived all the force of the evidence 
which Jesus was giving in his works of power and mercy, and 
in the proclamation of the gospel to the poor ; and directed the 
attention of his disciples to what Jesus was doing, as furnishing 
decisive attestations to the truth of his pretensions. We are 
justified therefore, in supposing that John sympathised in a 
degree with the popular impressions respecting the Messiah's 
Kingdom and glory. It was no doubt, on account of his de- 
fective ideas on this point that Jesus declared that " the least 
in the kingdom of heaven was greater than he." And for this 
reason also, becausie he looked for the Christ to assume an out- 
ward dignity, he became impatient of his own imprisonment, 
and began to be disturbed because Jesus had done nothing to- 
wards his liberation, and no tidings came of such events as 
should accompany the appearance of the Messiah. It is from 
the message which he sent to Jesus from prison that we infer 
the imperfection of his views and pronounce him still only a 
Hebrew prophet. 

Note. — We differ a little from our friend Mr. Furness with re- 
spect to the message sent to Jesus by John from prison. We be- 
lieve it was neither to satisfy his own doubts, nor that of his disci- 
ples, that he sent to ask, " Art thou he that should come ? " (Matt, 
xi. 3.) For it appears from John i. 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 36, that John 
must have certai^y known that Jesus was the Christ. The sugges- 
tion that it was Wr the benefit of his disciples, is one of those mo- 
dem afterthoughts that are quite foreign from the simj^icity and * 
directness of ancient manners. The true explanation is to be found 
in the character of the Baptist, and his idea of the Messiah's office. 
Mr. Furness justly remarks that " John sympathized in a degree 
with the popular impressions respecting the Messiah's kingdom 
and glory." He wished for one who should overthrow the Roman 
power, destroy the time-serving Herod, and begin a new reign of 
righteousness at Jerusalem. Languishing in prison, his mind fed 
on these hopes, he anxiously waited till Jesus should take the first 
steps toward their fulfilment. He could not understand how he 
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should waste his time in healing a few sick persons, and travelling 
about in Galilee with a retinue of the poor and diseased. His impa- 
tient spirit could bear it no longer. His old call, to rebuke, re- 
turned. He who had not scrupled to rebuke Herod, to denounce 
the hypocrisy of the priests and rulers, ventured even to urge the 
Messiah to lay aside his apparent lethargy. He sends to him a 
question which put in equivalent language, shows its own meaning. 
" Do you intend to be our Messiah, or shall we have to seek for 
another ? " 

The context is in beautiful harmony with this. The answer of 
JTesus, " Go and tell John what ye have seen — and blessed is he 
who shall not be offended because of me," is a gentle reproof to 
John's impatience, and a lesson to him that works of love, not of 
POWER, are the true signs of the presence of the Messiah. And 
the remarks which follow, after John's messengers had gone, are 
evidently meant to apologise for his rgdeness. John was not a reed 
shaken by the wind, nor a man clothed in soft raiment, and of 
course politeness and gentleness of manner was not to be expected 
from him. His mission was a stern and difficult one, which made 
it necessary that his face should be set as a flint, and hence he 
might be excused for showing occasional incivility. Men clothed in 
soft raiment are in King's palaces, and such an one would not have 
taken them out into the wilderness to see him^ This appears to be 
the connexion of the passage. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



1. North American Review. No. 100. Jw/y, 1838. 

The contents of the lOOth number of the North American Review arc — 1. Fifty 
years of Ohio. This is an admirable article, written by our friend J. H. Perkins, 
of Cincinnati. It combines original and profound research, with a delightful style 
of narrative. 3. The second article is on Milton and is highly spoken of. 3. 
Political Economy. 4. Anglo-Saxon Literature. This is another admirable pa- 
per. It is attributed to Profcssor Longfellow, of Cambridge. Tt opens a field en- 
tirely new to most readers, but full of the richest flowers of genius and taste. The 
translations are done famously well. The poem on the Grave^ one would judge 
was the source from whence Alfred Tennyson took the idea of his little piece, 
" Life and Thought have gone away." 5. An article on McKenney and Hall, in 
which the Judge is kindly treated, notwithstanding his outr^Aous and preposter- 
out attack on the N. A. R. in the preface to one of his last published books of 
scraps about the West. 5. Fashions in Dress. An interesting subject, which 
we would like to see treated more philosophically. 7. An article upon our friend 
Dr. Holmes' prize dissertations. O. Wendell Holmes has shown that poetry and 
science can go very well together, and we are glad to see that his being one of 
best poets in the country has not prevented his being chosen Professor of Anato- 
my, at Dartmouth. 8. Voyages of the Zeni. 9. Romantic Poetry in Italy. 
10. Critical Notices. 

We perceive by all our exchange papers that the value of this work is still ap- 
preciated. It is a work which should circulate through the length and breadth of 
the whole land, a bulwark and honor of our literature. Its present JIditor, Dr. 
Palfrey, has not only sustained but carried forward the high character which this 
nlrlMt American Periodical had before attained. 
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Conclusion of the third 
YEAR. — With this number we 
conclude the third year of the 
Western Messenger, a work com- 
menced with much uncertainty, 
continued through various diffi- 
culties and perplexities, but thus 
far as successfil as its projectors 
had any reason to anticipate. The 
past year has been one of pecu- 
liar trial for all kinds of literary 
works. The derangement of the 
currency affects especially the 
collection of small dues scattered 
over a wide extent of country. 
We have shared in these losses 
with the rest of our countrymen, 
but we hope with them for better 
times. 

We return our thanks here to 
our contributors for their valua- 
ablc, yea, indispensable assist- 
ance; to those who have procured 
subscribers for us ; to the news- 
papers which have favorably no- 
ticed us ; and to those generally 
who have expressed a sympathy 
for the fortunes of the Western 
Messenger. 

We commence a new year with 
the determination to merit, as far 
as in us Hes, the continuation of 
the favor hitherto bestowed up- 
on us. We hope that we shall 
still have the company of our 
friends who have hitherto kept 
along with us. We should be 
extremely sorry to lose from our 
lists the name of any individual. 
On the contrary, we hope each 
one wil! procure new subscri- 



bers. Let every friend to the 
cause of free and intelligent 
Christianity remember, that by 
encouraging our work, he may be 
sending out a missionary to give 
light to those who sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, and to 
guide their feet into the ways of 
peace. 

According to our usual custom 
in closing a volume, we shall 
issue no number during the next 
month. This is to give us time 
to arrange for the next volume, 
and also to afford the Editor an 
opportunity of taking a journey. 
Our subscribers lose nothing by 
this however, for they always 
have twelve numbers for three 
dollars. The next number will 
be published in November. 

Inspiration of the New 
Testament. — We publish in the 
present number an article on this 
subject by a friend with whose 
speculations we do not altogether 
agree. We have here only room 
to indicate our opinions on this 
subject in the briefest manner. 
We may hereafter enlarge upon 
it. 

1. The writers of 21 of the 
books of the New Testament 
were Apostles, and all of them 
were of those who received the 
Holy Ghost. See the book of 
Acts, passim. 

2. One of the especial offices 
of the Holy Spirit was to lead 
the disciples into all truth, i. e. 
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all christian truth. The great 
fundamental truths of Christianity 
were written on the heart by the 
Holy Spirit. Incorporated with 
their very nature, and a part of 
their life, Christianity was not an 
intellectual perception only, but 
a felt reality. This was their in- 
spiration, and it accompanied 
them when they acted, when 
they preached, and when they 
wrote. In it was Life and Life 
was the Light of man. 

The £vangelists were there- 
fore something more than merely 
common observers. Their whole 
hearts were filled with the know- 
ledge and love of Christ, and this 
knowledge and love guided and 
prevented them from any essen- 
tial error. I agree with H. E. 
that there was no special influ- 
ence imparted at the time to 
guide their pens, but I would 
add to what he has said, that 
they had a knowledge of the 
whole subject altogether differ- 
ent and above any common na- 
tural knowledge. 



HORSB RACING AGAIN. — We 

copy from a private letter the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of 
the New England race of horses. 
The writer of it, as our readers 
will see, is very well acquainted 
with the whole subject. It con- 
firms our previous opinion, that 
horse racing is not necessary for 
a good breed of animals. For it 
shows, 

1. That there can be blood 
without racing, as in Arabia and 
New England. 

2. That it is judicious cross- 
ing and not racing which makes 
good horses. 



3. That importing a single 
Arab has done for New England 
what races have not done for the 
South. 

4. That where there are races 
there is danger of having a breed 
of light, fleet, but weak horses, 
unfit for severe work of any kind. 

All this is not the less conclu- 
sive that the writer, at the begin- 
ning, appears to dissent from our 
opinion : 

" Your article upon horse ra- 
cing has been going the rounds 
of the newspapers. I do not 
agree with you quite in your po- 
sition that racing is not neces- 
sary to the attainment, of a good 
breed of horses, because where- 
ever horses are good, there is 
some bloody i. e. some of the Arab 
strain ; the best horses in the 
world, (Arabia and Toorkistan 
excepted, and these seem to be 
the climates where the horse 
comes to that perfection natu- 
rally, which elsewhere can only 
be arrived at by judicious cross^ 
ing,) are in Old and New Eng- 
land. In Old England the horse 
for quick work is a cross of the 
racer with the native ; for draught 
the native horse crossed with the 
Flemish, to give weight ; and a 
dash of blood to give courage and 
wind. Now as we have no na- 
tive breed in New England, it is 
worth while to trace the origin 
of the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire horses, which are confess- 
edly so good. The first horses 
were brought from England by 
the puritans, and were of course 
the Old English stock, which 
at that day had been improved 
by a cross of the Arabian, for 
both the Charles's paftonised 
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the tuff, and it is supposed tKat 
the Barb was introduced into 
England by the crusaders. But 
to return to the Vermont nags. 
In the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, an Arabian horse, on its 
way to England as a present to 
George III., was captured by a 
Yankee privateer, and found his 
- way to that region which now 
produces the best trotters, and 
his blood T^mB in all their veins. 
And th« reason why the South- 
ern and Western horses are in- 
ferior for work, is in my opinion, 
that a judicious system of cross- 
ing is not practised. They breed 
too much for blood, and too little 
for bone and bottom, and, the re- 
sult is a long legged generation 
which can run well, but are unfit 
for work. I asked Col. Jaques, 
of Charlestown, ( the greatest 
breeder we have,) what was the 
best breed of pigs that he had, 
" Why," said he, " that depends 
on what kind you want, whether 
large or small, very fat, or only 
moderately so, <fec., for I can 
breed them to order for you as 
certainly as a tailor can make 
you a coat to order." And this 
is done by judicious crossing, I 
beg your pardon for this long 
yarn, but this is a hobby of mine." 



Milton and the Methodist 
Preacher. — " Extremes meet," 
is an old sapng. Never did I 
feel this more than in comparing 
a simile in the sermon of a rough 
Methodist preacher, with a re- 
membered passage of Milton's 
Melodius Comus. 

" You are as ungrateful, breth- 
ren, as hogs, who run about un- 
der the oaks, gnawing acorns, 



without ever looking up to see 
where they came from." 

Mark how the Poet expresses 
the same idea. 

" for ■winitli gluttony 
Me'er looks to hearea amidst hia corgcou* feaat, 
But with besotted base iatratitude. 
Cimms, and blasphemes his feedar.*' 

O. 



Charity and Peace. — One 
of our brethren has left our ranks, 
and become an Episcopalian. 
Success attend him in his new 
duties. A new brother has come 
over to us from the Orthodox 
ranks. We bid him welcome 
and extend the hand of Fellow- 
ship. Why make an outcry as 
if the heavens were falling at 
either of these events. Judging 
from the remarks of some per- 
sons, we should suppose the pro- 
gress of truth was determined 
by a single man's resolves. 

o. 

Origin op Doctbinb of Trinity. — 
We do not fully understand the truth, 
until we also understand the errors, into 
which men have fallen in searching for 
the truth. For the errors of men are 
only some partial views or peculiar 
phases of the truth. It is not enough 
for a Unitarian to be satisfied with l^- 
Heving the simple unity of God. He 
must also wish to know why the major- 
ity of the christian world have professed 
a different doctrine, and have believed 
in three Gods in one. Let us try to 
find the cause of this latter dosma. 

1. There was no such doctnne in the 
Apostolic age, but those who succeeded 
that early age, not being willing hke the 
Apostles to bear the stigma of believing 
in the crucified man of Nazareth, sought 
to deify him. 

2. They began by personifying the lo- 
gos, or divine word, which the scriptures 
allege to have been incarnate in Jesus — 
thereby making a person out of an attri- 
bute of the Deity. 

3. Later christians abused the primi- 
tive mode of ^eech, by which all hea- 
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venly beings were called Gods, and de- 
clared Christ to be equal with God the 
Father, merely because in a Polytheistic 
age, he had been called a God. 

4. Superstition wishing to introduce 
the utmost mystery into religion, and it- 
self the prey of mystery, attributed per- 
sonality to^tbe Holy Spirit, and declared 
that to be a separate God, which the 
scriptures speak of merely as a divine 
influence, and no more a person distinct 
from God, than the spirit of man is a per- 
son distinct from the man himself. 

5 . The doctrine of the Trinity was 
perfected by the adoption of the dogma 
of Plato and the oriental Philosophy, that 
recognised a kind of Trinity in the god- 
head. 

6. The Calvinistic view of the atone- 
ment, kept up the dogma of the Trinity. 
Since man has sinned infinitely, an in- 
finite sacrifice must be made. There- 
fore God must die for the sins of the 
world. As if God could die ! 

7. Men now profess the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as far as the most enlight- 
ened Trinitarian theologians will declare 
their opinions, not because they believe 
it literally, but on account of its spiritual 
signification. They rejoice to believe in 
God the Father, God in the Son, and 
God as the Holy Ghost — one God, not 
three, but merely manifested in three 
different ways. This we believe to be 
the view of most intelligent Trinitarians, 
and this view we profess to hold. We 
believe not that the Son is a distinct 
God, but that he was God only because 
the Father was in him, and the Holy 
Spirit is not a distinct God, but is mere- 
ly the Spirit lof God or the divine influ- 
ence. When Trinitarians hear the Uiii- 



tanan doctrine thus preached, ^y gen- 
erally thmk it their own creed. 

In this doctrine, we believe the church 
will ere long be one. 

8. The last cause of the prevalence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, is, we be- 
lieve, to be found in the tyranny of reli- 
gious associations, which will not allow 
their members to differ from the fixed 
standard, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, and other modes of persecution. 
We believe the majority of members of 
religious societies arc merely modal 
Trinitarians, that is, tjiat they believe 
merely in tbsit ma%iestati(ms of God, 
not three separate Gods. We know 
many orthodox ministers who are mere- 
ly modal Trinitarians. Still they are 
compelled to use the language of the 
church, and to speak of three persons in 
one God, and to use the un scriptural • 
expression, God the Son. The coming 
of spiritual liberty in the yet shackled 
church, will, we doubt not, bring out 
the full truth, and the church will own 
the declaration of scripture — Unto us 
there is but one God the Father. 

Among the causes of the belief in the 
Trinity, we have not alluded to perver- 
sions of particular passages of scripture. 
These have been duly considered in pre- 
vious numbers of your magazine. 

Thanks be to God, that the church, 
amid all its diversities of opinion, holds 
the essential truth,, that God was mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ — the glorious truth 
of the union of God and the soul of man 
— the humanity of God and the deifica. 
tion of man — a mark of God's past good- 
ness to us — a symbol of the perfect union 
of humanity and divinity in the hearts of 
the faithful. o. 
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